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IN THE SHADOW OF A STRIKE 

The answer of the President to the demands of 
the railroad shopmen for increased wages will 
appeal to the country as logical, fair, and patriotic. 
Whether or not it will be effective with the men 
depends, we believe, on whether or not they think 
they may be able to achieve their end in spite of 
right and logic. It is true also that men are fre- 
quently blinded to the right by their desires. They 
are not always capable of thinking clearly even 
when they believe they are doing so and are perhaps 
trying to do so. 

The situation, then, is that the country is con- 
fronted with the possibility of a strike of shopmen 
which in itself would, if successful, serve to tie up 
transportation in great measure and which would 
be likely to spread among other railroad workers 
and serve to make the tie-up complete. If the men 
accept the offer made by the President and the 
Kailroad Administration, all will be well. If they 
do not, it remains to be seen whether the Adminis- 
tration will yield. If its present position is right— 
and we believe it is—it should not yield an inch. 
No one is entitled to more than is right. Present 
indications, both in the Administration and in Con- 
gtess—which might again be asked to act—are that 
there would be no yielding. A strike might then be 
the inevitable outcome. If it comes in that way, we 
say let it come. It is time to call a halt on the profi- 
teering by both money and labor and a yielding to 
unjust demands by labor would be foolishly incon- 
sistent with the efforts the government is making 
to stop profiteering and otherwise reduce the cost 


of living, 
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We do not know what, if any, plans are being 
made to handle a strike if it comes. Probably no 
plans are being made. The government is notably 
weak and inefficient when it comes to planning. 
For this reason and for others it is to be expected 
that the government would not be able to handle 
a strike as well as it would be handled by the cor- 
porations themselves if they were in control, though 
there is a popular impression that the fact that the 
government is in control of the railroads will deter 
the men in some degree. But it will not. The war 
is over and the patriotic appeal of war times can no 
longer be made. There is a patriotic appeal of 
peace, to be sure, but that has already been made 
and if the men strike they will have shown that it 
does not avail. <A strike will show that they are 
after higher wages at whatever cost to others, and 
we know of nothing the government can do to 
hinder them that the corporations could not, do 
better, with the assistance, of course, of the armed 
forces of the government in case of violence. 


It is to be regretted that while the war was on 
and Congress was giving the President everything 
he asked on the plea of war necessity, a compul- 
sory wage arbitration law was not enacted. It could 
have been done then because the protest of labor, 
always opposed to suggestions of such a measure, 
would have been stilled by the cry of “pro-German” 
that was raised at criticism of any policy proposed 
as a war necessity or under war powers. Never 
again will Congress have as good an excuse for 
acting contrary to the will of labor. But there is 
perhaps yet time for it to act without that sort of 
excuse. It can act in the interest of the public to 
prevent an industrial calamity. Or, if there be not 
time in the present emergency, it can at least act 
for the future so that there need not be a repetition 
of the situation. 


It is characteristic of our muddled and dilatory 
methods that though the war has been over for a 
long time; though it has been conceded for almost 
as long a time that the roads would go back to 
private control; and though it has been admitted 
by all that there must be certain so-called “reme- 
dial” legislation before that return is accom- 
plished, nothing has been done—not even the things 
that were admittedly and obviously necessary and 
certain to be done and ‘that might have been done 
at once as well as after waiting for a settlement of 
the whole problem. The roads, for instance, should 
long since have been restored to corporate control, 
in so far as possible under the law, pending their 
final and complete return. There should have been 
a compulsory wage arbitration law enacted when 
the period of industrial unrest began.. If the cor- 
porate officers were in control of their properties, 
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with a compulsory arbitration law to back them, the 
situation thus being free from the hampering in- 
fluences of politics and the inefficiencies and blund- 
ers of government management, the situation would 
not be nearly so serious, though it would be bad 
enough at best. Doubtless some solution will be 
found, but we are hardly optimistic enough to hope 
that the men will listen to reason and forego their 
demands. 

One of the reasons for thinking the government 
would not be able to handle a strike as well as it 
would .be handled by the corporations is that, as a 
rule, the corporation officers have been out of touch 
with the men for more than a year and there is no 
touch at all between the workmen and the officials 
of the Railroad Administration. The officers of the 
labor unions constitute the only link between the 
Administration and the men. That fact might be 
sufficient to explain why the government, as the 
manager of a strike, is not expected to be any more 
efficient than it has been as the operator of the rail- 
roads. What percentage of labor, if any, the Rail- 
road Administration could rally to its support 
against the strikers no one has tried even to esti- 
mate. The Railroad Administration, as part of its 
official staff, has some of the labor leaders—notably 
W. S. Carter, the director of the division of labor. 
No one would expect him to ask any of the men to 
remain at work. That division, in the event of a 
strike, would be a mockery. The Railroad Adminis- 
tration will not have the organization to obtain 
men to take the places of strikers. The men com- 
posing its labor division, instead of hiring men, 
would be expected rather to picket the Railroad 
Administration to keep away men who might be 
wanting to go to work for the wages the govern- 
ment was willing to pay. 


ADEQUACY OF REVENUE 


For its frank and refreshing manner of discussing 
the railroad problem, we wish to commend to the 
attention of our readers the statement to the House 
committee by President Alba O. Johnson, of the 
Railway Business Association, printed elsewhere in 
this magazine. We do not agree with everything 
he says but he has shed valuable light on some 
phases of the question, for all that. What he says 
about the reluctance in advocating or assenting to a 
rule providing for adequacy of railway revenue is 
especially interesting. 

He says there are three reasons for this hesi- 
tancy. One is that some cannot bear the thought 
of making rates adequate, because that might mean 
an advance. The second is that it is felt by soime 
that it would be an indignity to the Commission if 
the legislature which created it should announce 
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what it was created to do—which is his way of say- 
ing that many think the Commission ought not to 
be hampered. by instructions but should be allowed 
to use its own judgment. But he points out that 
we have lived to see the Commission itself write q 
bill in which the word “shall” is used, the Commis- 
sion being told therein that it “shall take into con- 
sideration” certain factors in the making of rates, 
This, he says, would seem to relegate the indignity 
argument to the same cabinet with the dodo and the 
ichthyosaurus. We would go even farther and say 
that the argument was not entitled to live even at 
the time when those prehistoric creatures flour- 
ished. It is a ridiculous idea that Congress should 
not express the policy which it deems wise for the 
country in respect to rate regulation and should 
not instruct the Interstate Commerce Commission 
—its creature—as to what this policy is, instead of 
leaving it to a group of politically appointed gentle- 
men of various ideas and varying degrees of knowl- 
edge of the subject, to make a policy of its own by 
majority vote in each specific case that comes 
before it. 

The third reason he finds to be the obstacle of 
the strong and the weak road taking the same rates, 
But there would seem to be no way of surmounting 
that obstacle whether under a rule providing for 
adequate rates or with no such rule. Under any 
rule or without any rule rates that permit the weak 
roads to prosper enable the strong roads to make 
large profits and rates that would restrict the strong 
roads to the minimum of income consistent with life 
would starve the weak roads to death. There would 
seem to be no cure for this trouble but the per- 
mission and encouragement of consolidation, under 
proper restrictions, rates being made with a view 
to assuring the roads as a whole in a given territory 
adequate revenue. At any rate, the so-called prob- 
lem of the weak and the strong roads offers no 
excuse for opposition to a policy assuring adequate 
revenue to the carriers or to the expression of such 
a policy in the law, especially if it be left to the 
Commission to decide what adequate revenue is and 
how rates shall be adjusted so as to produce it. 


Another interesting part of the statement is its 
treatment of the Commission, which Mr. Johnson 
virtually accuses of closeness in its dealings with 
the railroads and of failing now to séé or admit the 
real problem confronting the country in its treat 


ment of the carriers. Much of what he says along 

this line is at least open to debate, but there is no 

question but that there is plenty to be said on his 

side of the case and that there is an increasing num- 

ber of persons who agree with him. If, in the final 

enactment of railroad legislation, the Commission 
(Continued on page 502) 
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(Current Topics 
in Washington 


The Strike Threat—It is no exag- 
geration to say that official Washing- 
ton is in a benumbtd condition on 
account of the threat of a railroad 
strike. Congress, through the utter- 
ances of a few senators and repre- 
sentatives has stamped on the Plumb 
plan demand that the country hold up 
its hands and deliver the railroads, 
but no one has yet had the temerity 
to say that the Treasury shall not be 
burdened for the benefit of the rail- 
road workers. What the President 
will do if his request for a truce is 

disregarded no one has been able to discover from a read- 
ing of his statement to his fellow citizens or his request 
to the labor unions for a reconsideration of the vote to 
strike. The impression created by the leaders of the 
unions was distinct. They seemed to believe the pistol 
they were holding at the head of the nation was loaded 
and that it would be to their interest to fire it. The pos- 
sibility of such a contest as took place in 1892, when the 
high-priced laborers “of the steel plants went on strike 
for still higher pay, did not appear to have entered their 
heads. That strike broke the tyranny of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron and Steel Workers. That union has 
not been heard of much since that time, although it has 
added the tin workers to its ranks. The big question is 
whether, in the event a strike comes, the sentiment of 
the country will be so overwhelmingly against the strikers 
as to make it safe for the President to stand by his deci- 
sion that the facts warrant no more of an increase than 
Director-General Hines recommended. Another question is 
whether, in the event of a strike, the strikers will allow 
the mail trains to run, carrying parcels post supplies of 
food. The parcels post rates are not so high, but that, in 
case of necessity, food can be transported in that way, if 
the strikers would allow mail trains to operate. Many 
freight cars are now used for the dispatch of mail trains. 
There has been a fear of the,general government. But 
now the general government is the operator of trains. 
The threat of strike is therefore against the general gov- 
ernment. Heretofore that has been the one entity with 
which strikers never seemed anxious to have contact. But 
in 1916 the general government intervened in the dispute 
between the workers and the railroad companies. It gave 
the prospective strikers what they wanted and now they 
are laying a demand for more than they ever asked of 
the corporations. 


Folk Pleads for the Egyptians.—From rate relationships 
to diplomacy is a long jump, but Joseph W. Folk has made 
it. He is now before the senators asking them to strike 
from the peace treaty the provision under which Germany 
recognizes the protectorate of Great Britain over Egypt, 
declared in November, 1914. So far as known, the United 
States has never given official recognition of the change 
in the status of Egypt. If the treaty is ratified without 
change, such recognition will be given because the United 
States is a party to that demand on Germany. As the 
representative of the Egyptian legislative assembly, the 
former chief counsel-for the Commission is appearing be- 
fore the foreign relations committee. But perhaps the 
jump is more apparent than real. It is, after all, a ques- 
tion as to what relationship shall exist between the British 
empire and the nominally independent state. Since 1882 
British soldiers have been in Egypt to keep order and 
protect the khedive from his own people. According to 
Mr. Folk’s brief, the British government, several dozen 
times, has said it would get out of Egypt as soon as its 
work of restoring order was completed, or words to that 
effect. A protectorate, it is argued, is something more 
than an occupation to restore order. Therefore, the man 
who argued that St. Louis should have no higher rates on 
coal trom nearby mines, than East St. Louis, is now try- 
ing to have a change made in the text of the treaty so 
that Great Britain will continue in Egypt merely to restore 
order, and not to exercise the duties of a guardian over 
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that country. The Egyptian people, according to Mr. Folk, 
believe they are in the category of those who, according 
to one of President Wilson’s fourteen points, are entitled 
to self-determination. Apparently, it may be suggested, 
the Egyptians have as oblique a view as to the meaning 
of self-determination.as the Plumb planners have of the 
“democratization of industry.” The Egyptians want to 
grab off the government of the land they call their country. 
The railroad brotherhoods also want to do some grabbing. 
The difference is that the Egyptians want to reacquire 
what they claim was once their own. The brotherhoods 
never have claimed the railroads were their own. Their 
suggestion is that the country “buy” the railroads because 
some of them were looted, at three-fifths of their capital- 
ization, and turn them over to the unions. 


The Failure of Government Operation.—It is no strain 
on the memory, for those who have been in touch with the 
Railroad Administration since the railroads were taken 
over, to recall the cocksureness of Director-General Mc- 
Adoo’s assistants about the wonders they were going to 
do and how they were going to put the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and a good many of the railroad presi- 
dents permanently on the shelf by showing how railroads 
should be run. No collection of men were more certain 
in their own minds that they had been anointed to show 
how the trick of operating the railroads should be done, 
than were those near to the former Director-General. The 
one exception, probably, was Walker D. Hines. Money 
was to flow into, not out of, the treasury. Freight was 
to be moved so expeditiously and in such great volume 
that there would be no more troubles such as the Commis- 
sion allowed to fall on the country. It was the regular 
thing to patronize the Commission; to admit that, perhaps, 
years before, it had done some good things, but that it 
had not shown any ability to manage a real big job. The 
idea seemed to be that the Commission had caused all 
the trouble and then had not been able to extricate either 
itself or the railroads. Shippers were regarded as nuisan- 
ces, if not exactly pests. State commissions could not be 
seen at all. Those who doubted the successful conclusion 
of the things started were tolerantly regarded as just a 
little weak-minded, if not hostile, for some ulterior reason. 
The possibility of error was not admitted. Now there is 
hardly a man who knows anything about the condition 
of things who will not admit that, as an operator of rail- 
roads, the government is in about the condition in which 
a nice, clean woolly lamb that had gone first to Pittsburgh 
and then into Wall street, would be expected to be. It 
was dingy when Director-General McAdoo gave up being 
the shepherd, but when Director-General Hines gives up 
it probably will not have a curl left. 


Why the Government Failed.—It has become so that no 
man in either. house of Congress can make an argument 
for government operation of anything without being asked 
if the samples of government operation furnished during 
the war were satisfactory. Usually that is sufficient to 
cause the orator to change his course, but Senator Kirby 
of Arkansas, in a colloquy with Senator Myers of Mon- 
tana, in the course of a debate on the mineral land leasing 
bill, took the position that the government could have 
operated the railroads so as to make a better showing. 
He said it could have been done, but was not. He was 
arguing that the United States should reserve all the oil 
lands in the public domain and develop them itself. When 
Senator Myers asked why the government had not oper- 
ated the railroads as economically as private capital did, 
Senator Kirby said it was because the government had 
turned the railroads ‘back to the people who managed 
them and guaranteed them a dividend without regard to 
the manner in which they operated them.” The Montana 
senator suggested that if the government determined to 
operate and develop its oil lands it might do the same 
thing with the wells it might put down. The implication 
was that when the President took over the railroads he 
should have gone out into the market and hired man- 
agers who had not had anything to do with the manage- 
ment of the railroads while they were in the possession 
of their owners. That is the latest excuse for the failure 
of government operation to be economical. The senator 
from Arkansas probably did not take counsel of his par- 
tisanship when he made the answer, because the political 
opponents of the President were the ones who objected 
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to the compensation terms. They objected to a guaranty 
giving the corporations a rental equivalent to the average 
of the net operating income for the three years ended 
with June 30, 1917, on the ground that that sum would be 
too liberal. It was the senators of the party of which 
Senator Kirby is a member who fought for the federal 
control law as it was passed. But even if the opponents of 
the control law had had their way, the financial failure of 
the government would have been almost as marked. If 
the rent were $100,000,000 less per annum than it is likely 
to be when all the contracts for compensation have been 
made, the deficit for the first year would have been at 
least $160,000,000 and for the second at least $300,000,000, 
even if no strike, such as seems to be impending, takes 
place. At the outside, rent could not have been made 
more than $100,000,000 less than it is. That sum, when 
the deficit for the two years is running at the rate of 
$600,000,000, would not make such a difference as to lighten 
the burden of the advocates of government operation in 
explaining to those who will have to pay the bills why the 
“economies” about which Director-General McAdoo used 
to talk so much, did not result in at least a balance 
between the revenue augmented by the increased rates and 
the expenses. 


One Bright Spot.—Not every part of the picture painted 
by those who experimented in government ownership dur- 
ing the war is dark. For instance, the report to the Com- 
mission on the outcome of the operations of large tele- 
phone companies in May shows an increase in the net 
operating income of 2.3 per cent. The operating revenue 
increased 17.8 per cent. operating expenses 23.4, but the 
net revenue nevertheless was 4.8 per cent higher than in 
May, 1918. Taxes increased so heavily that the operating 
income was, as before set forth, only 2.3 per cent greater. 
The picture for the five months’ period ended with May 
was not so good. The operating income was five per cent 
less than in the corresponding period in the preceding 
year. The higher telephone rates were not in effect dur- 
ing the whole of the five-month period, else the operating 
income for the period, like the month of May, might have 
been more satisfactory, assuming that 1918 income was 
pleasing. A. E. H. 


P. & L. E. IRON TARIFF 


The Traffic World ‘Washington Bureau. 


A tariff that even those in the Commission who have 
handled thousands of such things do not understand 
reached the public files of the Commission August 19. It 
is Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Tariff No. B2120, I. C. C. No. 
2180, naming local, joint and proportional rates on billets 
and pig iron and articles taking the same rates from sta- 
4ions on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Monongahela Railroad, Montour Railroad, Pittsburgh, Cahr- 
tiers & Youghiogheny Railway, Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
West Side Belt Railroad to destinations and rate bases in 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa (West Bank Mississippi River), Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Missouri (\West Bank Mississippi River), 
Michigan, western part of New York, Ohio, western part of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 

The face of the tariff showed that it was issued August 
15, to become effective September 17. It was issued by 
C. E. Simpson, chief of tariff bureau of the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie at Pittsburgh. 

In the Commission’s report on its general investigation 
of rates on iron ore that body authorized the imposition of 
higher rates on ore delivered to so-called private sidings 
than on ore delivered on tracks belonging to the carrier. 
In this P. & L. E. tariff the rule laid down in that case is 
reversed. From depots and public sidings, in many in- 
stances, the rates are higher than from private sidings. For 
instance, from Pittsburgh and Glenwood on the B. & O., to 
Aliquippa, Pa., the rate on billets from private sidings is 
110 cents, and pig iron 90 cents; from depots or public sid- 
ings the rate on billets is 140 cents and on pig iron 110 
cents. From Pittsburgh or Glenwood the rate to Dickerson 
Run on billets from private sidings is 150 cents and on 
pig iron 130 cents; from depots or public sidings the rates 
on both billets and pig iron are 150 cents. To East Mills- 
boro, Pa., the rate from private sidings in Pittsburgh or 
Glenwood, on billets is 150 and pig iron 140 cents; from 
depots or public sidings the rates on billets and pig iron 
are the same—160 cents. From Pittsburgh or Glenwood to 
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Ellwood City (P. & L. E.), one of the Pennsylvania rate 
points, the rates on billets and pig iron fronr private sidings 
are the same, namely, 90 cents; from public sidings or de. 
pots, the rate on billets is 140 cents and on pig iron only 
110 cents. The rate to Ellwood City proper from private 
sidings and from public sidings is 140 cents on billets, while 
on pig iron from both public and private sidetracks the 
rate is identical, but is only 110 cents. 

The tariff is a volume of 219 pages. It had not been thor- 
oughly examined at the time this was written, so no definite 
theory could be formed as to why such differences were 
shown. While the rates hereinbefore quoted are those to 
basing points, similar differences are to be found in other 
parts of the book. Generally speaking, the rate on pig iron 
is 10 cents less than on billets, although to many places it 
is the same. 

There was a suspicion, however, that this variation in 
rates was the result of the Commission’s decision in the 
general iron ore rate case. As before mentioned, the regu- 
lating body, in that case, said the rates on iron ore should 
be stated so as to show separately the charge for the line 
haul and the charges for the terminal services. The tariff 
here under consideration (I. C. ‘C. No. 2180) does not show 
that the variation in rates is due to what the Commission 
said when it decided, in so far as rates on iron ore were 
concerned, to disrupt the American plan of stating whole- 
service rates and introduce the British system of separately 
stated charges for road haul and terminal services. The 
Commission, while deciding that the American scheme 
should ‘be discarded, did not follow the pattern set by the 
British traffic officials. Instead, it reversed their system. 
The British railways, instead of charging the owner of a 
private sidetrack a fee greater than is imposed on the 
shipper who uses carrier terminals, give the owner of the 
so-called private sidetracks a concession under the charge 
made to the man who uses the terminals provided by the 
carrier. 


APPLICATION OF FLOOR RACKS 


Regional Director Bush has issued the following Circular 
No. 244 (cancelling Circular No. 225): 


“To reduce the loss of perishable freight in transit par- 
ticular attention must be given to insure proper ventila- 
tion in refrigerator cars used for that purpose: 


“Circular No. 225, issued by this office July 7, 1919, read 
as follows: 


Attention is called to the fact that Circular C. S. 64 of June 
12, 1919, cancelled Circular C. S. 43, revised, of January 30, 1919, 
with reference to floor racks and lining in refrigerator and box 
cars. 

The Division of Capital Expenditures will approve DCE 
Forms for the application of U. S. Standard floor racks to re- 
frigerator cars not now equipped with floor racks, and which 
are used for the transportation of perishables requiring floor 
racks for their proper refrigeration, provided such DCE Forms 
are approved by the corporation with commitment that they 
will take care of the financing. 

This is not to be construed, however, to require application 
of standard floor racks to cars now equipped with floor racks, 
except as renewals are required. When such renewals are 
made, U. S. standard floor racks should be applied. 


“Where the floor racks already in the cars are in satis- 
factory condition, they should be used in such condition. 


“Again, where the floor racks in existence are defective 
and are in need of repairs, the U. S. Standard floor racks 
should be substituted. 

“Also, care should be exercised to see that the splash 
boards under the ice boxes are not too high to prevent free 
circulation of aireunder the floor racks. The maximum 
height for splash boards should not exceed two inches. 

“Authority is now extended to provide for the applica- 
tion of floor racks under the above conditions prior to 
securing the consent of the corporate officer. 

‘“‘With the short period of federal control now before us, 
it will not be possible to complete this work prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1920, but to the extent that the cars should be so 
equipped, you may proceed accordingly. 

“Any program, therefore, should include only that work 
which will be finished in time to put the cars in service 
prior to January 1, 1920.” 





CONTRACT WITH PULLMAN COMPANY 


A compensation contract with the Pullman Company 
announced August 25 calls for the payment of $11,750,000. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


FLAVORING EXTRACT RATING 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9954, C. F. Sauer 
Company vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al., Opinion No. 
5849, 55 I. C. C. 11-14, holding that the Southern Classifica- 
tion, first-class, any-quantity rating on liquid flavoring 
extracts in glass bottles, packed in wooden cases, and in 
bulk in wooden barrels, had not been shown to be unreason- 
able, unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. 

A carload rating of third class, 24,000 minimum, was 
desired by the complaining company on the ground that 
such a rating would encourage the dealers to lay in a 
year’s supply, whereas the any-quantity rating favored 
the wasteful use of cars and the application of rates higher 
than would be the fact if distribution was made by send- 
ing carload quantities to distributing centers and distrib- 
uting from them in less-than-carload quantities. 

The Commission said the mere fact that Western and 
Oficial classifications had a carload rating at third class 
and a less-than-carload rating at second, was not sufficient 
to condemn the rating in the South, which has been in 
effect for twenty-four years. No showing, the report said, 
was made as to conditions of transportation or why such 
ratings were made in the North and West. It commented 
on the fact that the complainant produces 60 or 70 per 
eent of the fiavoring extracts of that kind sold in the 
South and that the company’s business had increased 400 
per cent. The reduction in rating would cause a consid- 
erable loss in revenue. The carriers contended that the 
consuming public would not be benefited, while some of 
the 6,800 manufacturers and shippers of liquid flavoring 
extracts would be hurt because they probably would not 
have any carload business. From March to September, 
1917, the report said, the complainant shipped seventeen 
large or carload quantities of an average weight some- 
thing in excess of 22,000 pounds. A carload of 24,000 
pounds, the report said, would be worth about $8,000. Four- 
teen of the big quantities went to the United States army, 
implication in the report seeming to be that but for the 
orders for the army cooks, there would have been no car- 
load movements in the period between March and Septem- 
ber, 1917, because of the seventeen big shipments, the 
fourteen were in excess of the proposed minimum of 24,000, 
while the other three were in quantities of less than 17,000 
pounds. 


JOINT RATES WITH TRACTION CO. 


CASE NO. 9887 (55 I. C. C., 52-60) 

ST. LOUIS ELECTRIC TERMINAL RAILWAY COMPANY 
ET AL. VS. CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO & 
ST. LOUIS RAILWAY COMPANY, DIRECTOR-GEN- 
ERAL, ET AL. 


Submitted March 7, 1919. Opinion No. 5862. 


Upon application of the Illinois Traction system for an order 
requiring the establishment of through routes and joint 
rates between points on the lines of the Illinois Trac- 
tion system on the one hand and points on the New 
York Central system on the other. Held: 

1. That through routes should be established for the trans- 
portation of freight traffic except coal from and to all 
points on the line of the Illinois Traction system be- 
tween Lincoln and Mackinaw, to and from all points 
on the New York Central system, and joint rates ap- 
plicable thereto not higher than the rates contempo- 

>» maneously applied on like traffic from and to Peoria, 

‘. That through routes for the transportation of freight 
traffic except coal should be established to and. from 
Mechani¢sburg from and to all points on the New York 
Central system, and to Fetzer from all points on the 
New York Central system, and joint rates applicable 
thereto not higher than the rates contemporaneously 
effective on like traffic to and from Springfield. 9 

3. That through routes for the transportation of grain 
should be established from elevators located on the IIli- 
nois Traction system at points not served by defendant 
carriers to all points on the New York Central system, 
and joint rates applicable thereto not higher than the 
rates contemporaneously applied on grain from Peoria. 


HALL, Commissioner: 
e following is in substance the statement of the issues 
and facts proposed by the examiner: 


The St. Louis Electric Terminal Railroad Company, one 
of the complainants, is a railroad corporation organized 
under the laws of the state of Missouri and engaged in op- 
erating a line of electric railway extending from St. Louis, 
Mo., across the Mississippi River to Madison, Ill. The 
other complainants, the St. Louis, Springfield & Peoria 
Railroad, Bloomington, Decatur & Champaign Railroad, 
Illinois Central Traction Company, and the Danville, Ur- 
bana & Champaign Railway Company, are railroad cor- 
porations organized under the laws of the state of Illinois 
and engaged in the operation of lines of electric railway, 
which, together with the railroad from St. Louis to Mad- 
ison, extend from the city of St. Louis northwardly to the 
cities of Springfield, Peoria and Bloomington, and east- 
wardly from the city of Springfield through Decatur to 
Danville, and northerly from-the city of Decatur to Bloom- 
ington, all in the state of Illinois. This system of electric 
railroads comprises about 425 miles of line and is known 
as the Illinois Traction system. 

By complaint filed Sept. 24, 1918, they allege that the 
defendants, lines comprising the New York Central sys- 
tem, refuse to establish through routes and point rates 
for the transportation of property between points on the 
lines of complainants and points on the New York Central 
system; that direct physical connection for the inter- 
change of property between the rails of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company, one 
of the defendants, and the Illinois Traction system now 
exists at Mackinaw Junction, Bloomington, Champaign and 
Lyons, lll., adjacent to Danville, and through terminal 
railways at Peoria and St. Louis; that there are located 
on the lines of the Illinois Traction system a number of 
villages and communities not served by any other rail 
carrier; also a large number of grain elevators, certain 
brick plants, and other industries from and to which large 
quantities of freight are shipped; that defendants have 
heretofore established and now have in effect through 
routes and joint rates in connection with substantially 
all carriers by rail in the state of Illinois, except these 
complainants; that the maintenance of through routes and 
joint rates with other lines and their refusal to establish 
reasonable through routes and joint rates by the lines of 
these complainants to and from points on their lines sub- 
ject shippers and receivers of freight to unjust and un- 
reasonable prejudice and disadvantage and constitute un- 
lawful discrimination against these complainants. 

The prayer of the complainants seeks an order requiring 
the defendants to establish through routes and reasonable 
joint rates from and to all points on the lines of the de- 
fendants to and from all points on the lines of the com- 
plainants, said rates to be upon the same basis as rates 
e4tablished and in effect upon lines of the defendants in 
connection with other railroads serving the same territory 
in the state of Illinois as that served by complainants. 

On behalf of the complainants it was shown that their 
freight equipment consists of 31 standard locomotives, 17 
express motor cars, 215 box cars, 40 stock cars, 695 coal 
ears, 35 flat cars, and 5 refrigerator cars. All of these 
cars are standard gauge and in all respects suitable for 
interchange with other lines. The lines of complainants 
have physical track connections for interchange of freight 
traffic with the lines of the other carriers at the following- 
named points: With the Baltimore & Ohio at Springfield; 
with the Chicago & Alton at Anderson, Selbytown and 
Springfield via Springfield Terminal Railway; with the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois at Bronson, Glover and West- 
ville; with the Chicago & Northwestern at Benld; with the 
Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis at Springfield via Springfield 
Terminal Railway; with the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & 
Western at Springfield; with the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis at Lyons, Champaign, and Mack- 
inaw; with the Illinois Central at Bloomington and Spring- 
field; with the Litchfield & Madison at Stallings and 
Worden; with the Pennsylvania Company at Maroa; with 
the Southern at Venice; and with the Wabash at Danville, 
Decatur, Springfield, Staunton, Urbana and Worden, II. 
In addition to the direct connections above named, con- 
nections are installed with the Peoria & Pekin Union at 
Peoria, with the Peoria Railway Terminal at Peoria, and 
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through these terminal lines with all carriers connecting 
therewith at Peoria and Pekin, with St. Louis Merchants’ 
Bridge Terminal Railway at Granite City, and in St. Louis, 
and, through this and associated terminal lines, with all 
carriers diverging from St. Louis and East St. Louis. 

It appears that joint rates are in effect on classes and 
many commodities between points on the Illinois Traction 
system* and points on the railroads leading north, west 


and south. The total freight revenue of the system for 
the year 1916 was $364,967.82. The average number of 
loaded freight cars moved per day during the month of 
October, 1917, was 302. The total tonnage of freight 
moved in line haul, including company material, during the 
month of September, 1917, was 9v,042 tons. 

In the year ended Aug. 31, 1917, 2,021 cars of grain, 
originating at 61 different stations and billed from 36 
different stations, were shipped over the lines of the trac- 
tion system.. Of these cars, 679 were billed from Union, 
Burt, Mindale, Mechanicsburg and Hamel, which are local 
stations on the Illinois Traction system, and certain cars 
billed at Maroa, Clinton and Chatham, which are not local 
stations, originated at Craig and Woodside, which are 
local stations. Much of this grain went to Peoria and St. 
Louis, but the record shows many shipments to Chicago, 
Ill.; Henderson and Louisville, Ky.; Evansville, Ind.; De- 
troit, Mich.; Baltimore, Ma.; New York and Buffalo, N. 
Y; Toledo, O.; Nashville and Memphis, Tenn.; and New 
Orleans, La. There are transfer elevators on the traction 
Glever, and shipping elevators at approximately 30 points. 
system at Granite City, Springfield, Peoria, Decatur and 
These shipping elevators have a total capacity of over 
750,000 bushels. There are plants for the manufacture of 
brick at Danville, Carlinville, and Decatur; a plant at 
Carlinville for manufacturing drain tile, building tile and 
silo blocks; a creamery company at Litchfield, manufac- 
turing butter and condensed milk; the Brown Shoe Com- 


pany, also at Litchefild, manufacturing shoes; the National © 


Lead Company at Granite City, operating a white lead 
warehouse; the Hoyt Metal Company at Granite City, 
manufacturing babbitt metal and pig lead; and the West- 
ern Cartridge Company at Springfield, manufacturing pow- 
der. The brick plant at Danville also manufactures roofing 
and drain tile. 

All of these industries are located on the lines of the 
traction system. The plants at Carlinville are also con- 
nected with the Chicago & Alton Railway; the Decatur 
brick plant is provided with a switch connecting with 
the Vandalia and with the Illinois Central; the National 
Lead Company is provided with a switch to the St. Louis 





*The traction system has through routes and joint class 
and commodity rates over its entire line with the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, reaching Chicago on the north and St. Louis, 
Mo., Thebes, Ill., Evansville, Ind., on the south; with the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, reaching Chicago, 
Peoria, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minn., Watertown, S. D., Denver, 
Colo., Santa Rosa, N. M., Dallas, Tex.; with the Colorado & 
Southern reaching Cheyenne, Wyo., Denver, Pueblo, and Trini- 
dad, Colo.; with the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western, reach- 
ing Springfield, Ill., and Hamilton, Ohio; with the Louisville & 
Nashville, reaching New Orleans, La., Mobile, Ala., Pensacola, 
Fla., Louisville, Ky., and Cincinnati, Ohio; with the Louisville, 
Henderson & St. Louis, reaching Evansville, Ind., and Louis- 
ville, Ky.; with the Missouri Pacific, reaching Kansas City, 
Mo., Omaha, Neb., Fort Worth, Tex., Pueblo, Colo., and New 
Orleans, La.; with the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, reaching 
from St. Louis, Mo., to Dallas, Houston, and San Antonio, Tex.; 
with the Minneapolis & St. Louis, reaching Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minn., and Lebeau, S. D.; with the Mobile & Ohio, reaching 
Montgomery and Mobile, Ala.: with the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, reaching Kansas City, Wichita, Kan., Dallas, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., and Birmingham, Ala.; with the St. Louis South- 
western, reaching Fort Worth, Dallas, Waco, Tex., and Shreve- 
port, La.; with the Tennessee Central, reaching Hopkinsville, 
Ky., and Harriman, Tenn.; with the Union Pacific, reaching 
Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City, and Ogden, Utah; 
and with the Wabash, reaching Detroit, Mich., Toledo, O., and 
Buffalo, N. Y. Joint class and commodity rates are in effect 
between points on the Illinois Traction System and portions of 
the following lines: Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicago & 
Alton: Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Elgin, Joliet & Eastern; 
Grand Rapids, Grand Haven & Muskegon; Graham & Morton 
Transportation Company; Great Northern; Kansas City South¢ 
ern; Missouri & North Arkansas Railroad, and Northern Michi- 
gan Transportation Company. 

There are commodity rates in effect, but no class rates, be- 
tween points on the Illinois Traction System and points on the 
Baltimore & Ohio: Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis; Colorado Mid- 
land; Illinois Southern; Litchfield & Madison; Lehigh Valley; 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Company, 
and Southern Railway. 

There are switchirig rates in effect between points on the 
Illinois Traction System and points on the Peoria Railway 


Terminal; Peoria & Pekin Union Railway; St. Louis Merchants’ 
phn tg Terminal, 
4ouis. 


and Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
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Merchants’ Bridge Terminal Railway, as is also th» Hoy 
Metal Company. There are several coal mines on the 
system, but the complainant is not seeking the es'ablish. 
ment of through rates on coal, and it ‘is not ne eggary 
to enumerate these mines. From July 1, 1916, i Sep, 
1, 1917, the Shanklin Manufacturing Company and Unite; 
Supply Company moved into Fetzer 233,029 pounds of mis. 
cellaneous freight by lines other than the Illinois Traction 
system, mainly from eastern territory. In the harling of 
this traffic it was necessary for the consignees t. pay a 
drayage charge, which would have been avoided if hrough 
rates had been in effect to Fetzer by the Illinois Traction 
system. During September, October and November, 1917 
21,625 pounds of less-than-carload freight and five carloads 
were shipped from eastern points to the traction system 
upon which it would have received a haul and a division 
of the rate if joint rates had been in effect. 


The following stations on the traction system are no 
served by the lines of other carriers: Mechanicsburg, 
Evans, Wilmert, Union, Burt, Richmond, Sutter, Mindale 
anc Walnut. Mechanicsburg is on a spur extending south 
from the line running from Springfield to Decatur. The 
other stations named are all located on the line from Lip. 
coln to Mackinaw. During October, 1917, the number of 
shipments handled on joint through rates with other lines 
was: Less than carload, 3,016, weighing 1,150,000 pounds: 
in carloads, other than grain, 133, weighing 4,987 tons, 
During the same month 476 cars were switched to or from 
the lines of other carriers. It was testified that all kinds 
of equipment in which freight is carried can pass safely 
over the entire system except a portion of the line through 
the city of Champaign and a part of the Hillsboro branch. 
Ordinarily the cars owned by the traction system are not 
allowed to go off the system, but the contents of the cars 
are transferred at the expense of the traction system at 
points of interchange with other lines. For the purpose 
of transferring grain elevators are maintained at Granite 
City, Springfield, Decatur, and Peoria, and at Glover, near 
the eastern terminus of the line. 

A number of shippers engaged in the elevator or mant- 
facturing business, whose plants are situated on the tracks 
of the complainants, testified respecting the disadvantages 
under which they continued their business by reason of 
the fact that they were not able to secure joint through 
rates via the traction lines to and from points on the 
New York Central system. 

The reasong urged by the representative of New York 
Central system for refusing to join with the complainants 
in the publication of joint rates are: First, no public 
necessity for joint rates; second, disinclination of the trac 
tion system to allow its equipment to pass off its own rails. 
In regard to the first contention it is. stated that the 
lines of the Illinois Traction system are closely paralleled 
by the lines of steam railroads throughout much of the ter 
ritory served. This is true as to the lines from East St. 
Louis to Springfield, from Springfield to Lincoln, from 
Pecria to Mackinaw, from Bloomington to Decatur, from 
Mackinaw to Bloomington, and from Springfield to Dat 
ville. It is not true as to the portion of the line from 
Lincoln to Mackinaw. Most of the stations on this line 
are located from 3 to 5 miles from the nearest statidl 
of any steam line. Mechanicsburg, a town with a popl 
lation of approximately 420 people, is not served by aly 
other line, and the nearest steam-line station is 1.7 milé 
away. Hamel, a station near the southern end of the line 
is not located on any other road. It has a population 0 
abcut 30 persons. The only industry is a grain elevatol, 
which is about 3.2 miles from Worden, on the Wabash. 

In Lourie Mfg. Co. vs. C. N. R. R. Co., 42 I. C. C. 48 
we required the lines comprising the New York Centra 
system to publish joint rates for the transportation ° 
property from Fetzer, a station a few miles from Sprit 
field, to all points on the New York Central’ system, anf 
observance of the long-and-short-haul rule of the fourth 
section makes necessary the publication of rates fro 
points east of Fetzer not higher than the rates from Fetzt 
should the route over which the rates are applied b 
through Champaign or Lyons. If the rates are applied 
via Mackinaw or Bloomington the rates from stations lI 
termediate to Fetzer via this route cannot be higher thal 
from Fetzer. The objection urged to joint rates with tle 
traction system on account of its lack of cars and col 
sequent unwillingness to let its freight cars go off its Jine 
was urged in connection with the Lourie Mfg. Co. Case, 
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supra, but the objection was not considered as of suffi- 
cient weight to warrant us in denying through rates from 
Fetzer when it was evident that the convenience of ship- 
pers would be materially served by the establishment. of 
such rates. It is evident here that the convenience of 
shippers will be served by the establishment of joint in- 
pound rates to Fetzer and by joint rates to and from 
Mechanicsburg, and all stations between Lincoln and 
Mackinaw. It is evident also that the convenience and the 
interests of shippers of grain will be materially served by 
the establishment of joint rates on-grain from all elevators 
located on the Illinois Traction system to all points on the 
New York Central system. 

After making substantially the foregoing statement of 
issues and facts the examiner proposed that we should 
find and conclude that: 

1. Through routes should be established for the transporta- 
tion of freight traffic except coal from and to all points on the 
line of the Illinois Traction system between Lincoln and Macki- 
naw, to and from all points on the New York Central system, 
and joint rates applicable thereto not higher than the rates 
contemporaneously applied on like traffic from and to Peoria. 

2. Through routes for the transportation of freight traffic 
except coal should be established to and from Mechanicsburg, 
from and to all points on the New York Central system, and to 
Fetzer from all points on the New York Central system, and 
joint rates applicable thereto not higher than the rates con- 
temporaneously effective on like traffic to and from Springfield. 

3. Through routes on grain should be established from all 
elevators located on the Illinois Traction system to all points 
on the New York Central system and joint rates applicable 
thereto not higher than the rates contemporaneously applied 
from Peoria. 

4. In the establishment of the rates proposed regard must. 
be had for the requirements of the fourth section in the estab- 
lishment of rates to and from intermediate points. 


After exceptions had been noted by defendant carriers 
a supplemental complaint was filed naming the Director 
At -his request 
further hearing was had and argument heard. 

The additional evidence offered for defendants covers 
in detail the population of the localities and the location 
of stations and elevators on the traction system in relation 
to distance from stations served by the various steam 
lines. The purpose of this evidence was to show that the 
relief sought by the traction system would benefit a lim- 
ited number of shippers and affect but a small amount of 
traffic, and that the territory in question is adequately 
served by the steam lines. 

At the time of the first hearing the combination rates on 
grain from elevators on the lines of the traction system 
through Chicago to trunk line territory were composed of 
joint and proportional specifics published by the traction 
system and its connections, other than defendant carriers, 
to Chicago plus reshipping rates beyond, which equaled the 
joint through rates published by the steam lines from their 
stations in the same Illinois groups. Effective June 25, 1918, 
by tariffs filed under authority of General Order No. 28, 
issued by the Director General of Railroads, the specifics 
frem all stations on the traction system to Chicago for 
reshipment beyond were increased to 9 cents, which ex- 
ceeded and exceed by a half cent the rates from the sta- 
tions on the lines of the steam roads in the same group. 

By tariffs effective Nov. 1, 1918, three elevators on the 
traction system secured rates to Peoria which, together 
with the Peoria reshipping rates to trunk line territory, 
resulted in combinations less than the joint rates from 
Stations on the steam lines in the same group; one ele- 
vator secured a combination on Peoria equal to the joint 
rates; and from all ovner elevators on the traction sys- 
_ the Peoria combinations exceeded and exceed the joint 
rates. 

Effective Jan. 27, 1919, the joint proportional rates from 
all elevators on the traction system in connection with the 
Wabash were 9 cents to Danville and the reshipping rates 
from Danville east were the same as from Chicago; thus 
the combinations through Danville exceed by 1 cent the 
joint rates from stations on the steam lines. Under these 
tariffs the grain must be surrendered by the traction sys- 
tem io the Wabash at Decatur, necessitating a back haul 
from stations east thereof. 


Equal reshipping rates from Danville are provided by 
the defendant carriers, but their application does not ex- 
tend ‘o grain originating on the traction system for trans- 
fer tc their lines direct. The complainants state that their 
Shippers prefer and desire the additional eastern outlet 


_ the direct routes in connection with the defendants’ 
ines 
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For defendants it is pointed out that while the com- 
plainants are seeking joint rates on grain in connection 
with the defendant carriers’ lines, the complainants in 
Peoria Board of Trade vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., ante p. 
42, attempted to secure the cancellation of.the steam lines’ 
joint rates on grain from the same Illinois groups through 
Peoria to trunk line territory and the establishment of 
reasonable inbound rates to Peoria, based on distance, 
with constant outbound rates beyond, fairly aligned with 
the outbound rates from Chicago. But we have declined 
to disturb the present. adjustment except to require the 
removal of certain fourth section departures. 

The defendants’ principal exception to the first three 
conclusions proposed by the examiner is that they are 
based upon serving “the convenience and interests of the 
shippers.” They contend that the test of “public necessity” 
should be applied, that the evidence is insufficient to sup- 
port the conclusions if the public-necessity test is applied, 
and that the grain shippers in the territory served by the 
traction system are adequately served by the parallel 
steam lines. 

In Lourie Mfg. Co. vs. C. N. R. R. Co., supra, we said: 

In cases previously decided involving the question of estab- 
lishing through routes we have made public necessity the test, 
Chicago, Ottawa & Peoria Railway Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 
33 I. Cc. C., 573. But it does not follow that a through route 
must be indispensable in order to be considered a public neces- 
sity. When it is shown that such a route is a great con- 
venience to shippers, adds materially to availablt transportation 
facilities, and is therefore a substantial benefit to commerce it 
must be held to satisfy the test of public necessity, and the 
record before us indicates the through routes here in question 
are demanded by these: conditions. 

It is our opinion that the test applied by the examiner is 
a proper one and that his first three conclusions are sup- 
ported by the record. We adopt them as our own with 
the exception that in no instance will the defendants be 
required to join in through routes and joint rates from 
elevators located on the traction system at points served 
hy them. 

In excepting to the fourth conclusion the defendants 
contend that there is no evidence offered which would 
warrant the establishment of joint rates to and from in- 
termediate points on the traction system lower than those 
now in effect. We adopt that conclusion as our own and 
as an admonition to the defendants that liberal com- 
pliance with the previous conclusions will not relieve or 
excuse them from violations of the provisions of the 
fourth section of the act. The admonition is not un- 
timely. In publishing rates prescribed in Lourie Mfg. 
Co. vs. C. N. R. R. Co., supra, and in our orders after 
rehearing in that case, 49 I. C. C., 64, the defendants did 
not reduce the rates from intermediate points which there- 
by became higher than the joint rates prescribed from 
Fetzer, and filed no application to protect these de- 
partures from the provisions of the long-and-short-haul 
clause. The complainants state that the defendants re- 
fused to join them in correcting these departures, which 
still exist. 

Nothing in this report is to be construed as relieving the 
trection system from obligation to furnish a proper share 
of the cars needed to transport the traffic originating on its 
line cr in lieu thereof to maintain proper transfer facili- 
ties at its own expense so that no undue burden will be 
placed on defendants. 

An order will be entered accordingly. 


RATES ON FRESH MEATS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Attorney-Examiner Charles F. Gerry, in a tentative report 
on No. 9238, Jacob E. Decker & Sons vs. Minneapolis & St. 
Louis et al., recommended a dismissal on the ground that 
the rates on fresh (green) salted meats, from Mason City, 
Ia., to Chicago, Cudahy, St. Louis, Kansas City, Wichita, 
Arkansas City, Hutchinson and Dallas had not been shown 
to have been or to be unreasonable. 

The report further recommended a holding that rates 
legally applicable on fresh-salted meats from Mason City to 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cudahy and Dallas, prior to November 
3, 1916, were those applicable to fresh meat from and to 
the same points. 

The object of the complaint was to obtain rates on fresh- 


‘salted meats about the same as on packing-house products, 


on the ground that fresh salted meats load almost as heav- 
ily as the packing-house products. It was contended that 
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the empty haul of refrigerator cars would be largely re- 
duced or eliminated when fresh salted meats were trans- 
ported. The attorney examiner, in the tentative report, 


said that not sufficient data were produced to warrant con- 


sideration being given to that claim. 

This complaint was filed September 30, 1916, but at the 
request of the complainant it was consolidated with No. 
8436, live stock and products case, a general investigation 
instituted by the Commission on its own motion, concern- 
ing the rates, rules, regulations and practices of carriers 
governing the transportation of live stock, fresh meats, 
packing-house products, and green salted hides. Two years 
after the complaint was filed, the Director General was 
made an additional party defendant, hence the seemingly 
long delay in disposing of the case. 


RATE ON SULPHURIC ACID © 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a tentative report on No. 10440, Steel Cities Chemical 
Company vs. Norfolk & Western et al., Attorney-Examiner 
C. V. Burnside recommends that the Commission hold the 
rate charged on sulphuric acid, in tank cars, from Hope- 
well, Va., to points in Alabama was unreasonable and that 
reparation should be awarded. 

The complainant asked for reparation to the basis of 
a rate of $4.70 per net ton, Hopewell to Birmingham, plus 
locals beyond, except in the case of a shipment reconsigned 
to Alabama City. The requested rate to Birmingham was 
based on the unpublished distance scale adopted by the ¢ar- 
riers pursuant to the Commission’s decision in International 
Agricultural Corporation vs. L. & N., 22 I. C. C., 488, ap- 
plied to a distance of 719 miles. Reparation on the ship- 
ment to Alabama City was requested on the basis of the 
same scale applied to a distance of 771 miles, plus a reas- 
onable reconsigning charge. 

A rate of 46 cents per hundred pounds was charged. The 
attorney-examiner said the application of the <cale pre- 
scribed by the Commission in the case mentioned would 
result in reasonable rates and that reparation should be 
made to the basis suggested. 


REPORT ON PASSES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A counting of the names and a study of the reasons 
assigned for the giving of passes by the Railroad Admin- 
istration, carried in a report sent by Director-General Hines 
to the Senate in compliance with the resolution of Senator 
Newberry, of Michigan, shows that of the 4,081 all-line 
railroad passes outstanding on July 1; 1919, 1590 were held 
by dependents of officials or employees of the Railroad 
Administration. Of those dependents 1,096 also held all- 
line Pullman passes. No dining car passes were ever 
issued, the report said. 

Included in the list of dependents are wives, sons, 
daughters, widows, mothers, mother-in-law, grandmothers, 
grandsons, step-daughters, one step-son, adopted daughters, 
one adopted son, one aunt, several nieces and one cousin. 

Among the holders of all-line railroad and Pullman passes 
are William Gibbs McAdoo, former Director-General, his 
wife, his son, Robert H. McAdoo, and his daughter, Sally 
McAdoo. 

The reason assigned for the grant of passes to the Mc- 
Adoo family is that the former Director-General is in the 
service as “special counsel for the state of New York.” 
The McAdoo passes were issued on April 4, 1919, a con- 
siderable length of time after Mr. McAdoo gave up the 
operation of the railroads. 

When he answered the Newberry resolution, Director- 
General Hines explained to the Senate that in issuing 
passes good on railroads under federal operation and good 
for sleeping-car and parlor-car accommodations, the Rail- 
road Administration has been guided by the established 
practice which has been adopted under private control to 
conformity with the provisions adopted by Congress in the 
interstate-commerce act and in amendments thereto gov- 


erning the matter of free passes. 

“Under private control it was the general practice for 
the principal railroad officers to have annual passes on 
their own railroads and in addition to obtain exchange 


passes from practically all other railroads in the 
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country, so far as they might be applied for. The result 
was that each of these general railroad officers had a large 
number of annual passes covering most of the important 
mileage in the country. In addition, the chief managing 
officers very frequently had annual Pullman passes good 
on all Pullman lines in the United States. The officers 
who had annual passes for themselves on the railroads 
generally also had annual railroad and Pullman passes 
for the dependent members of their families, or could 
and did obtain trip passes as a matter of course upon 
request. 

“The general policy of the Railroad Administration was 
to take these established practices as its standard and on 
that basis to give passes good on all lines only on account 
of representatives of the central administration, and on 
account of such railroad officers as had customarily had 
available to them, annual passes good on practically all 
mileage under federal control.” 


As to whether the Railroad Administration, in issuing 
passes to the McAdoo family, was within the law as con- 
strued by the Interstate Commerce Commission, may be 
judged after reading conference ruling No. 426, issued 
June 9, 1913. It says: “The Commission adheres to the 
ruling many times repeated that it is unlawful for an 
interstate carrier to issue time passes to local attorneys, sur- 
geons and others who do not devote substantially all their 
time to the work or business of the carrier. The principle 
of conference ruling 208-a is reaffirmed.” 


In conference ruling No. 95-a the Commission said: “The 
Commission at this time (Oct. 12, 1908) makes the an- 
nouncement that it will recommend the indictment and 
prosecution of all carriers and persons issuing passes to, 
or allowing the use of passes by, any person not included 
within designated classes to whom free passes may be 
given by carriers subject to the act to regulate commerce 
as set forth in said act. Among those not included under 
the provisions referred to, are the following: 

“6. Families of local attorneys, surgeons and others who 
are not regularly employed by carriers. See ruling 208a.” 

The ruling to which reference is made in the preceding 
paragraph is as follows: 

“The provisions of the act relative to the issuance of 
free tickets, free passes, free transportation or free car- 
riage to employees of carriers apply only to persons who 
are actually in the service of the carriers and who devote 
substantially all of their time to the work or business of 
such carriers.” Cross references are made to rulings Nos. 
95, and others herein set forth, and especially to the sixth 
numbered paragraph in No. 95 relating to the families of 
local attorneys, and to No. 426, pertaining to local attor- 
neys. ‘ 

Under the federal control act, as construed by Judge 
Trieber and by the supreme court in the North Dakota 
case, it is generally assumed that on order of the Presi- 
dent, any federal or state law or ruling by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or a state court, or the Supreme 
Court of the United States, may be set aside if and when 
he thinks it or they interfere with his successful operation 
of the railroads during the period of the war and a period 
not exceeding twenty-one months after the exchange of 
ratifications of the treaty of peace and proclamation of 
that fact by the President. 

No pass is issued except on order of. the Director-Gen- 
eral, who has been designated, by proclamation of the 
President, as his agent in the execution of the federal 
control act. The Director-General may observe the act to 
regulate commerce or he may disregard it. 





MAY TRANSPORT LIQUOR BETWEEN WAREHOUSES 


Regional Director Hardin has issued the following in- 
structions concerning the transportation of intoxicating 
beverages: 


“Referring to my instructions of June 24, 27 and July 
15 regarding the transportation of intoxicating beverages: 

“While previous instructions did not specifically permit 
transportation of shipments of distilled spirits or other 
intoxicants from one bonded warehouse to another, such 
shipments are not prohibited, as the liquor moving under 
these circumstances remains in the custody of the govern- 
ment and it is understood will not be released by the 
Internal Revenue Department for unlawful purposes.” 
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Hearings on Railroad Bill 


Robert S. Lovett, Howard Elliott, George R. Nutter, Alba B. Johnson, A. P. Thom, 
S. T. Bledsoe, R. M. Field, C. L. Lingo, George W. Anderson, and 
S. Davies Warfield, Appear Before the House Committee as to 
Proposed Railroad Legislation 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


» george R. Nutter, appearing for the Chamber of Com- 

merce of Boston, Mass., before the House committee, Au- 
gust 21, presented the results of a referendum on railroad 
jegislation taken by the chamber among its membership. 
Mr. Nutter particularly urged that Congress enact legisla- 
tion which would solve the strike problem and prevent 
the transportation sytems of the country from being tied 
up because of strikes. 

The referendum disclosed that a large majority of the 
membership was in favor of the following fundamental 
features which the chamber believes should underlie fu- 
ture railroad legislation: 

Private ownership and operation of the railroads; that 
management of the roads should be returned to their 
owners at once; that the present government guaranty 
should continue until December 31, 1919, in order that 
such legislation may be enacted as will protect the rail- 
rads from disastrous consequences which would result 
from the present relation of expenses to income; that the 
federal government should this year provide a fund by 
an increase of rates (preserving the present rate relation- 
ship) equal to probable railroad deficit for 1920, this fund 
to be collected by the railroads and turned over to the 
government to be used to reimburse such railroads as, in 
1920, failed to earn the former government standard re- 
turn; explicit legislative direction to the Commission to 
authorize a rate structure which will produce sufficient 
revenue to pay a reasonable return on an equitable valua- 
tion of railroad property; more thorough regulation by 
the Commission, but leaving to state commissions juris- 
diction over local matters; permit consolidations, unifica- 
tions and joint use of facilities when shown to be in the 
public interest; regulation of security issues of carriers 
by the Commission; increase in membership of the Com- 
mission and such a division of its duties so as to insure 
prompt settlement of all questions; employees should have 
Tepresentation on directorates of the railroads, but em- 
ployees should be expected to recognize that with the 
rights of management go corresponding duties to the rail- 
roads and the public to maintain continuous and efficient 
service; a permanent tribunal to settle disputes as to 
wages and working conditions; that the stockholders of 
the various railroads should elect, subject to the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, at least one of its 
board of directors, who shall serve as a representative of 
the public interests. 

The chamber membership, by a vote of 436 to 185, ex- 
pressed opposition to regional organization of the railroads. 


R. S. Lovett Testifies 


If present prices and present wage scales prevail when 
the railroads are returned to their owners, the railroads 
will not be able to operate the roads any more econom- 
pically than the government has operated them. This 
was the opinion expressed by Robert S. Lovett, president 
of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, before the House 
committee on interstate commerce, August 22. Mr. Lovett 
)Said further that if the railroads were turned back to 
their owners under existing conditions, half the railroads 
Mn the country would go into bankruptcy, and the dividend- 
ed railroads would have to reduce their dividends. 
ae Lovett appeared before the committee in behalf of 
= Plan advocated by the Association of Railway 

xecutives, 
pe ngPresentative Winslow asked Mr. Lovett what would 
™ e result if wages were increased and rates were not 

creased proportionately and the roads were turned back 
under those conditions. 
i = would be disastrous,” said Mr. Lovett, adding that 
the as utterly impossible to conceive of the owners of 
oe aoa operating them under the present rates, He 
It would be “a losing proposition,” 


Mr. Lovett said if wages were increased, some means 
would have to be found to offset the increases. He said 
there were two ways in which this could be accomplished— 
raise rates or take the necessary money out of the United 
States Treasury. He said he thought the traffic should 
pay its own way, but that it was perfectly apparent that 
sufficient revenue was not being produced by existing rates. 

“Do you think rates today enter into the high cost of 
living?” asked Representative Cooper, explaining that the 
reason he. asked was because proponents of a certain 
plan (the Plumb plan) had advocated before the committee 
that adoption of the plan by Congress would mean a re- 
duction in freight rates with a consequent reduction in 
the cost of living. 

“As a fact I don’t think so,” said Mr. Lovett. 

Representative Cooper also asked whether railroad em- 
ployees would make a reduction in rates when such re- 
duction would take money out of their pockets. Mr..Lovett 
said it was not reasonable to expect that they would 
do so. He said no stockholder would favor reducing rates 
if such a reduction reduced dividends and that no employee 
would favor reduction in rates, for the same reason. 

“The issue is whether the country is going to pay for 
the cost of transportation,” said Mr. Lovett. 

“Do you believe that the railroads under private man- 
agement could effect any economies that would reduce 
expenses?” asked Representative Rayburn. 

Mr. Lovett said that, speaking for the Union Pacific, 
he would say that as long as the present scale of wages 
obtained, no substantial economies could be effected, but 
that, rather, the private owners would have to increase ex- 
penses over those of the Railroad Administration. He 
said the railroads would have to have their agents for 
getting new business and that the Railroad Administration 
did not have that expense. 

“That would be a small 
Rayburn. 

“Not so small as you might think,” replied Mr. Lovett. 

Mr. Lovett said he was not certain but that for all the 
railroads this expense might reach $50,000,000 a year. 

Chairman Esch pointed out that the expenses of the 
Railroad Administration were not paid out of the reve- 
nues received by the railroads. , 

Mr. Lovett said the Union Pacific hoped to save some 
money as the result of declining prices. 

“Do you think that the organizations of all the railroads 
are as good as they can be made?” asked Representative 
Rayburn. 

Mr. Lovett said there was always room for improvement, 
but that he did not see how any great economies could be 
effected with wages and prices what they were. 

“Has the number of employees been increased under 
federal control?” asked Representative. Cooper. 

Mr. Lovett said the number had been increased but 
that that was due to the eight-hour law. Mr. Cooper 
said it was his observation that under federal control 
them seemed to be many more employees around railroad 
stations than there were under private control. 

“Do you mean to say that the railroads under private 
operation will not be able to effect any economies?” asked 
Representative Rayburn. 

“T do not mean to say they will not be able to effect any 
economies, but they will not be able to effect any sub- 
stantial economies,” replied Mr. Lovett. He added that 
any economies effected would be offset by demands of the 
public for better service. 

Mr. Lovett devoted considerable time to a discussion of 
the Warfield plan. 

“The so-called ‘railroad problem’ as it exists today is 
solely a question of railroad credit,” said he. “The ques- 
tion before Congress is to find how to get the capital nec- 
essary to keep up the railroad facilities which the country 
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must have. Any legislation that does not accomplish that 
object is futile. 

“New capital cannot be driven into railroads. It must 
be induced to enter. The mere request or invitation or 
desire of the government that investors should come for- 
ward and put their money in railroad improvements will 
not suffice. It is a business proposition. The government 
does not propose to guarantee the interest or the divi- 
dends. The investor must depend upon the net earnings 
under the regulations which this Congress is going to pre- 
scribe and decide whether he will risk his money in rail- 
roads or put it in some other business. If you have de- 
cided against government ownership, then it inevitably 
follows that your system of regulation must be such as to 
attract investors to railroads, or you won’t get the neces- 
sary railroad facilities. 

“It is absolutely necessary to understand some features 
of the Commission’s accounting rules in order to deal in- 
telligently with the matter you have in hand. ‘Net earn- 
ings,’ or ‘net inome’ or ‘profit,’ as these terms are ordi- 
narily used, means the amount remaining from the year’s 
operations after paying all expenses of operation, mainte- 
nance and taxes, and is supposed to be applicable to in- 
vestment as interest on bonds and dividends on the stock. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has always so re- 
garded it, and proceeds upon the assumption that the sum 
may be so disposed of. Legally and theoretically this un- 
doubtedly is true, but practically it is far from the fact. 

“Any railroad company that exercised this legal and 
theoretical right by distributing as dividends all this pa- 
per profit or ‘net income’ would soon come to grief and 
bankruptcy. Unlike manufacturing business or ordinary 
commercial business or any other business I know, the 
amount chargeable to maintenance and repairs under the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s regulations is not suf- 
ficient to make the renewals and repairs necessary to 
maintain the railroad property. The result is that a very 
substantial part of this reported and apparent net income 
at the end of the year‘has already been spent in renewals 
and replacements, and is not on hand in cash or any 
other form available for the payment of interest and divi- 
dends. 

“This leads to the point I particularly desire to make, 
which is in connection with the much discussed proposi- 
tion to confiscate the net earnings of all railroad com- 
panies in excess of six per cent. If the government is to 
take for itself or for the inefficient roads or others all in 
excess of six per cent, as proposed, I suppose of course 
it is intended that the stockholders will be entitled to 
distribute the amount, if any is left after the payment of 
interest, as dividends. 

“The Supreme Court said in effect in the Lincoln gas 
case, decided only last June, that a return of six per cent 
was not enough. But I want to point out to you that it 
will be impossible for the owners to get even that, under 
the scheme proposed. The six per cent which the com- 
pany is to be allowed to retain as ‘net earnings’ will not 
be in cash, but a very considerable part of it will have 
been spent on the railroad. 

“Under the accounting rules of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, it is absolutely impossible to even 
maintain a railroad in running order without spending a 
very substantial part of the so-called ‘net earnings’ upon 
the property. Practically all renewals and replacements 
involve charges to capital account. No railroad company, 
and certainly no progressive railroad company, renews 
main line rails without increasing their weight. Very few 
put down new rails of precisely the same weight as the 
-old. Under the Commission’s rules, the additional weight 
and any improved fastenings must be charged. to capital. 
Generally speaking, rail renewals involve a charge avérag- 
ing probably twenty or twenty-five per cent to capital 
account. 

“As to other renewals, it is even worse. When a rail- 
road company ‘renews a wooden trestle or other bridge, 
even in kind, it is required to charge the entire cost of 
the new structure under existing conditions to capital 
account, and deduct only the original cost of the ancient 
structure replaced, which of course is much less. So it is 
with every other structure replaced in kind; and where 
there is an improvement—as a larger or heavier bridge, 
or a stone or steel bridge, or a larger or better station or 
other building in place of an old—the charge to capital 
account is that much greater. 

What then will be the predicament of the railroad com- 
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pany, of the financially strong company, if you pass a Jay 
requiring it to pay over to inefficient railroad coinpanie 
or to the government, all its net earnings in excess of 
six per cent upon the value of its property? I: is as 
sumed that after making such payment, it would have giy 
per cent left—but not in cash—with which to pay its jp. 
terest and its dividends, but a substantial portion of it jy 
new rails, bridges, trestles, section houses, stations, ¢coqj 
chutes, water tanks, side tracks, yards, etc. 

“I give it as my opinion based upon rather long obse;. 
vation that the average railroad company in this country 
must spend on an average each year an amount equal t 
two or three per cent upon the total value of its property 
for renewals and replacements of roadway and equipment 
and in wholly unproductive work, which, under the Con. 
mission’s accounting rules,.is chargeable to capital ac 
count, in addition to ordinary maintenance. 

“What is to become of even the strongest and best con. 
pany and its credit, if at the end of the year it is required 
to pay over for the benefit of its weak and _ inefficient 
rivals, or to the government, all its apparent net earnings 
in excess of six per cent, and be left, not with cash that 
it may use in payment of interest and dividends, but with 
these expenditures upon which it cannot get cash? This 
is the practical difficulty from which there is no escape 
if you enact such a law. 

“The suggestion which I understand was made by one 
of the lawyers advocating the Warfield plan, that every. 
thing earned in excess of 6 per cent must be deemed 
wrongful and as taken illegally from the shippers, is 
utterly preposterous. Six per cent is a minimum on ques 
tions of confiscation, but there is no statute upon the 
books of Congress, and no statute*of any state in this 
Union, so far as I know or have reason to believe, that 
has ever declared that 6 per cent in any year shall be the 
limit of return upon any railroad investment. If Congress 
enacts any such law, it will be a radical and new de 
parture in this country, and in my judgment it will put an 
end to the flow of new money into railroad enterprises, 
for who will put his money into a business involving such 
enormous risks, with no hope of reward in the event of 
success? 

“In dealing with railroad capital, haven’t we in this 
country been indulging in much loose thinking and loose 
talking as to the old expressions about railroad property 
being ‘devoted to a public use’ and its being ‘affected with 
a public interest?? The Supreme Court has repeatedly 
declared that money invested in railroads is as much 
private property as money in a bank or as an investmelt 
in a home. It is subject to regulation, but not to con 
fiscation. : 

“Too often and in too many minds, these expressions 
seem to have led to the delusion that there is some taint 
upon railroad capital, that it is entitled to less considera 
tion than other capital, that the stock of the banker, the 
manufacturer and merchant and all forms of corporate 
enterprise are sacred as private property, but the railroad 
investment has no rights which anybody ought to respect. 
We ought to correct that fallacy, for just the contrary 1 
true. 

“Capital invested in railroad enterprise is of the high 
est merit, and there is none more deserving. None is mort 
essential to the public welfare. It is even more deservilé 
of praise than money invested in government bonds, be 
cause the latter takes no risks. Unlike the older cour 
tries that were built up before railroads, this country Was 
built on railroads, and it is absolutely dependent upol 
them. The need for additional railroad facilities grows 
with the growth of population and business, If the gov 
ernment itself is not going to furnish the money, thel 
we must look to private individuals for it, and not onl} 
regard for their constitutional rights but good policy ané 
common honesty demand that they should be encourage 
and protected instead of being made the victims of evely 
half-baked theory that unthinking and unmoral ignoranc 
can suggest.” 3 

Luther M. Walter, of counsel for the security ownels 
organization, was present at the hearing, and the con 
mittee asked him to explain in regard to the 6 per cent 
provision of the plan in the light of Mr. Lovett’s 
marks. Mr. Walter said that under the plan 6 per me 
on the property investment account would be left after 
operating expenses had been paid, but that capital charge 
would come out of the 6 per cent. ved 
Mr. Lovett then said that Mr. Walter’s statement prové 
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what he said—that the owners of the roads would get 6 
per cent less the renewal charges, and that that would 
mean a return of 3 to 4 per cent on the property invest- 
ment account. Mr. Lovett said he did not believe that 
capital would be attracted to the railroads under such a 

n. 

PM Lovett said stocks and bonds could be issued against 
renewal costs, but that it was practically impossible to 

J] them. 
wn assume this committee has decided against govern- 
ment ownership,” said Mr. Lovett, in beginning his state- 
ment to the committee. He said the omly solution to the 
railroad problem was government regulation or government 
ownership. 

Representative Sims interposed to make a remark to 
the effect that he did not know that the committee had 
announced itself against government ownership. Chair- 
man Esch explained that at the opening of the hearing he 
had stated that in view of the President’s announcement 
that the roads would be returned the first of the year, and 
in view of the people generally being opposed to govern- 
ment ownership, not much time would be given to that 
subject. He said, however, there had been no effort to 
limit anyone on the expression of views as to how the 
railroad problem should be solved. 

“T shall still proceed on the assumption that govern- 
ment ownership is not to be adopted,” said Mr. Lovett. 

“The government can’t force private capital into the 
railroad business,’ Mr. Lovett continued. “The railroad 
business must be made attractive to capital and Congress 
must frame legislation with an eye to that. The sole 
question is what will attract private capital and how far 
Congress may go in attracting capital before it turns to 
public ownership.” : 

Referring to the Warfield plan with its provision for a 
return of 6 per eent on the property investment account, 
Mr. Lovett said he did not have much respect for the 
property investment account as evidence of the value of 
tne property. He said many property investment ac- 
counts carry at 100 cents on the dollar securities that 
were issued for very much less. He said the property 
investment account could not be taken as a guide, adding 
that “a railroad is worth what it will earn.” 

Mr. Lovett said the effect of the proposed plans to take 
the surplus of a strong company for a fund to help weak 
roads would be to legislate out of railroad stocks that 
have value a portion of that value into stocks of little 
value. Referring to owners of stocks of little value, he 
said they were “all waiting for Congress to act so they 
could get some of somebody else’s money.” A number of 
the weak roads, he said, ought to be reorganized and the 
loss pocketed by the owners. In response to a question 
by Chairman Esch he said the weak roads were not owned 
by the so-called poor stockholders, but by groups “better 
able to hold them.” 

Discussing the Warfield plan from a constitutional point 
of view, Mr. Lovett said Congress did not have the power 
to limit the return of a carrier nor to take part of the 
earnings of one company and turn it over to another com- 
pany. He said Congress could take part of the earnings 
by taxation, but not by any other means. He said he gid 
not think the Supreme Court of the United States would 
sustain any doctrine such as that contemplated in the 
Warfield plan. 

Mr. Lovett urged the creation of a transportation board. 
He said something of that sort was necessary if private 
capital was to be attracted to the railroad business. He 
said he was not hostile to the Commission, but that it 
had too much to do. He said Congress was to blame for 
Some of the failures of the Commission because it had 
Placed too heavy a burden on the Commission. He said 
the Commission’s duty should be confined to rates. While 
referring to the Commission, he said recent statements of 
four members of that body indicated that they did not 
Seem to know that there was any question of railroad 
credit involved in the present problem. 

Explaining the railway executives’ provision that both 
t ¢ Commission and the carriers should have the power 
to initiate rates, Mr. Lovett said the Commission should 
have such power to enable it to make rates general in 
character, but that other rates should be initiated by the 
carriers. 

Chairman Esch commented on the fact that the rail- 
way executives and the security owners apparently were 
ar apart as to their views on the railroad problem. Mr. 
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Lovett replied that he represented the stockholders of the 
railroads and that he did not know who Mr. Warfield rep- 
resented. 

Mr. Lovett made the following statement in regard to 
the Plumb plan: 

“The ‘Plumb Plan’ is plainly an effort to Russianize 
American railroads—that is, to turn over each industry to 
the employees operating it for exploitation in their own 
interest. Whether the government takes the railroads for 
operation by the government, as ordinarily understood, in 
the interest of all the people, or takes them for operation 
in the interest of railroad employees exclusively, as pro- 
posed by the Plumb plan, is probably not very material to 
the railroad owners or investors as such. In either case, 
so long as we have a Constitution the owners would have 
to be paid for the railroads. In that view and in that 
sense, opposition to the Plumb plan is not the fight of 
railroad owners as such or of the railroad executives rep- 
resenting the railroads, but is a matter that concerns all 
the citizens of every class and occupation. If the govern- 
ment takes and pays for the railroads and turns them 
over to the employees to operate in their own interest, 
the result is easily foreseen. Since the beginning of fed- 
eral control, the wages of railroad employees have been 
increased approximately $1,000,000,000 per annum, making 
the total annual wages to the railroad employees about 
$2,700,000,000, while the total payable by the government 
for the use of the railroads is about $892,000,000 per an- 
num, out of which $450,000,000 must be paid for interest 
on bonds, leaving only about $442,000,000 to the owners 
of the railroads, or less than one-half of the additional or 
If the railroads are turned 
over to these men with unlimited authority to fix such 
wages and such hours as they desire, it is obvious that 
transportation rates will have to be increased again and 
again, until they become unbearable. 

“It is the people who pay the freight rather than the 
railroad owners that are most interested in the Plumb 
plan. The farmer whose products are worthless without 
transportation, the consumer of these products, the manu- 
facturer, and every line of industry, and indeed all the 
people, will suffer the consequences of exploitation of the 
railroads by the licensed and selfish interest of those en- 
gaged in the unrestrained operation of them. 

“If the Plumb plan should be adopted, there will be the 
Constitution to protect the owners of the railroads against 
the taking of their property without just compensation, 
but there will be no protection to the shipping and travel- 
ing public against the wasteful extravagance of the opera- 
tives in fixing their own wages or against the inefficient 
service that would inevitably follow from the abolition of 
all discipline. 

“While, therefore, we are opposed to the Plumb plan 
as involving the utter ruin of the transportation of the 
country and as the last word in folly for a solution of the 
railroad problem, yet it is the concern of all good eciti- 
zens rather than of railroad owners and executives only. 

“It is a rather bold move of the American bolshevists 
to take first for Russianization the one industry that 
affects all the people. It would be more reasonable to ex- 
pect them to first take some minor industry, some manu- 
facturing line for example, ask laws authorizing its con- 
demnation, and then turn it over to the employees en- 
gaged in operating it to manage in their own interest. 
This would have affected a comparatively small number, 
and the process could have been extended from time to 
time to other industries, so long as the public remained 
apathetic or indifferent, as is so often the case, except 
where individual interests are directly affected. But to 
take the railroad industry, which is so vital to every com- 
munity and everybody, and seek to apply the soviet sys- 
tem to it must at once bring home to every citizen the ex- 
traordinary character of the assault upon our institutions, 
and what it means to every individual. I do not believe 
that the great body of railroad employees understand this 
proposition, and when they do I.am confident that they 
will repudiate and refuse to support it, for I am sure that 
as good American citizens they are opposed to Russian- 
izing this country.” ‘ 


Elliott Follows Lovett 


Howard Elliott, president and chairman of the executive 
committee of the Northern Pacific Railway Company, and 
chairman of the committee on intercorporate relations of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company, 
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followed Mr. Lovett. Mr. Elliott also appeared in support 
of the railway executives’ plan. He said he was con- 
vinced that the American people were opposed to govern- 
ment ownership of the railroads, and that ownership by 
individuals under thorough and protective regulation would 
produce the best results. 

“As a result of the governmental policy of the past,” said 
Mr. Elliott, “private individuals have created a system of 
railroads that up to the time of the war furnished people 
of the United States transportation at the lowest rates 
and paid the highest wages in any civilized nation in the 
world. 

“In creating this great piece of industrial machinery 
under new, varying and oftentimes very difficult condi- 
tions, the government, in its regulating policy, the in- 
vestors, builders and managers, in their financial and man- 
aging policy, and the leaders of organized labor have 
naturally made some mistakes. There has been compe- 
tition between the nation, the states, individuals (both 
in and out of legislative halls) and executive commissions 
representing both the national and state governments in 
proposing plans for taxation, regulation and supervision. 
This competition has resulted in action being taken by 
the nation and the states, which has gradually weakened 
the capacity of the railroads to live and grow as the coun- 
try grows. There have been some unfortunate and unwise 
policies of railroad building and managing that have 
been magnified and distorted and have aroused some popu- 
lar distrust. Labor leaders have called or authorized, and 
sometimes encouraged, strikes that were unfortunate for 
the men and the communities served. 

“The system of private ownership and government regu- 
lation, however, was successful on the whole, and resulted 
in the development of the railroads and the country to a 
marvelous extent. This growth and development were 
steady and continuous until the system of regulation failed 
to respond promptly to changed conditions, the more expens- 
ive and luxurious methods of the people, the increased wages 
needed by employees, the higher cost of everything neces- 
sary for keeping the railroads equal to their task, includ- 
ing the higher cost of capital and rapidly increasing taxes, 
and lacked the necessary elements of protection and en- 
couragement to the business. 

“What has been accomplished under private ownership 
and operation in the past is.good evidence of what can be 
accomplished in the future if private energy and initiative 
are encouraged, repressive and conflicting regulation re- 
moved, and protective measures added to the regulatory 
system. 

“That there must be changes in methods and habits, 
in business and in government as the world grows and the 
complications of life increase, no one will deny. But it is 
surely unwise to cut loose hastily from methods that have 
already accomplished so much for our country. 

“Is it wise to attempt to improve the present difficult 
situation by radical measures that dislocate the ma- 
chinery that has in the last fifty years accomplished so 
much for the country and all the people in it? 


“Is it not wiser to correct the errors and weaknesses 
of the present system of private ownership and govern- 
mental regulation rather than to ‘fly to evils that we know 
not of?’ 

“I believe it is. If so, in order to obtain the results 
needed for the protection and development of the nation 
it will be necessary to change and modify some practices 
and ideas that have long prevailed. 

“The owners must assent to a larger measure of govern- 
mental control, but they should also have governmental 
protection and encouragement. 

“The great railroad labor organizations must assent to 
some orderly way of settling disagreements over wages 
and working conditions, so that the railroads may con- 
tinue to serve the public pending the adjustment of dis- 
putes. 

“The government, in its regulatory practices, must be 
more responsive to changed conditions, and there must 
be protection of this great industry as well as regulation, 
and there must be no twilight zone between national and 
state authority. 

“While the situation is very difficult and fraught with 
danger to the integrity of our institutions, it is possible 
that the way out has been befogged somewhat by the 
numerous remedies proposed. It is helpful, however, that 
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all kinds of people have made various suggestions, and 
Congress has the great opportunity, duty and responsibility 
of clarifying the situation and of considering all the plans 
and producing by a process of elimination, a bill that wij 
represent the needs and thought of the nation as a whole 
and not of any one particular class or idea. 

“If, as I believe, it is for the best interest of the nation 
to go on for at least another generation and have the 
furnishing of transportation a business function subject 
to governmental regulation rather than to turn over the 
work to the government itself, then some general amend. 
ments to our present regulatory practices will, I believe, 
produce the results we all desire, especially if all those 
in authority, either in private or public life, will advo. 
cate patience, forbearance, and a spirit of helpfulness and 
hard work while all are going through the period of read. 
justment. 

“It does not seem as if we can advance the cause of the 
nation or of any individuals by reducing the productive 
effort of the country and creating a chaotic condition 
while Congress is at work on this important matter. 

“TI believe that if the country and the people can be 
made to feel that the United States has adopted a national 
transportation policy along the following limes, that the 
situation will be vastly improved. Naturally, so long as 
discussion continues, people of all classes will be uncer- 
tain and unsettled. 


1. That the governmental regulatory machinery that has for 
the past thirty-two years devoted so much time and energy to 
correcting abuses and to a certain extent punishing the com- 
panies for past errors, shall now turn its abilities in part to 
the encouraging of our system of transportation so that it shall 
receive income enough from the rates charged to pay: 

(a) All costs and expenses, including reasonable wages in 
accordance with the constantly improving living conditions that 
we hope always to have in the United States. 

(b) Returns on the system as it exists today substantially 
equal to the present ‘‘just compensation until such time as the 
fair value of the property is determined, when the return should 
be based on that figure as finally determined. 

(c) Returns on new capital needed to expand the facilities 
(so that the public will at all times be well served) sufficient 
to obtain that capital in the markets of the world; in other 
words, to put the policy and power of the government squarely 
behind the idea that any regulatory system to be adopted must 
not only correct abuses and prevent them, but foster and en- 
courage the business and sustain the credit of the enterprise. 

2. That the present method of adjusting disputes over wages 
and working conditions for public utilities be abandoned and 
a sane method of deciding these questions be adopted and the 
strike abolished in the interest of the people as a whole and the 
forward movement of the country. 

3. That the Sherman law be modified so that consolidations 
and mergers will be permitted, subject to the approval of fed- 
eral authority. 

4. That the federal authority be supreme as to all rates and 
regulations about rates and as to securities and accounts; state 
commissions not to be abolished, but the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to be the regulatory authority for these questions. 


“If the Congress will assure the people that these prin- 
ciples are to be the law of the land, the support and good- 
will of the people will come back and their mental aitti- 
tude will be to encourage and build up the railroads just 
as much as to encourage and build up agriculture, bank- 
ing, manufacturing and the various enterprises in which 
the millions in this country are engaged. 

‘As rates are the one vitally important part of the finan- 
cial problem of creating conditions that will permit satisfac- 
tory service, wages and constant development of the proper- 
ties, and also bringing a fair return to the owners of the 
securities, the railroads should have the right to initiate 
their rates, or prices. 

“The roads should have this right in order to take prompt 
action to protect the country and patrons as well as the 
employees and owners. The owner and manager of al 
enterprise is studying it more closely than anyone else. 
He desires to please his patrons, his employees, to develop 
his markets and to improve his plant. He is in a better 
position than anyone to say what the prices will be for 
the article or service he is selling. He knows what ex 
penses, complications and difficulties he must meet and he 
is constantly looking ahead. Public service corporations, 
however, must submit to some review of their prices, or 
rates. Hence provision is made in the railway executives 
plan for suspension and review of rates by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This will provide an absolute 
safeguard against unjust discrimination or extortion and 
would protect the public fully, while permitting liberty of 
action, prompt decisions and business judgment between 
the railroads and the communities served by them. If the 
railroads are to be managed as business enterprises, it 
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seems essential that they shall have the right to name 
their rates, subject to the checks described. 

“The general level of rates should be such as to bring 
to a railroad sufficient revenue, under honest and capable 
management, to maintain the property in a progressive 
manner, pay operating expenses, including good wages, 
taxes, permit proper charges for depreciation and ob- 
solescence, and other reserve funds, a fair return on the 
fair value of the property, and provide the credit the rail- 
roads must have in order to furnish to the public the 
necessary facilities and service. 

“Another most important element in arriving at a satis- 
factory adjustment of the situation is that of the wages 
and the working conditions of the large body of em- 
ployees. Wages are taking directly more than 50 per cent 
of every dollar of revenues, and indirectly, through ma- 
terials purchased, a good deal more than that, To arrive, 
therefore, at any satisfactory net income, wages must be 
considered in connection with rates. 

“The labor question is, of course, one of the most seri- 
ous and important confronting the whole world, the rail- 
roads in particular, and there must be a broad, human view 
of it and a spirit of ‘give and take’ by all classes of people. 
All good citizens desire to see wages and living conditions 
improve, but there is a limit to what commerce and in- 
dustry can pay and survive. It is surely better to have 
reasonable wages and continuous employment than to 
force wages so high that industry languishes, for then the 
wage-earners themselves will suffer most of all. 

“The man who puts a dollar of his savings into the 
transportation business does so knowing that his dollar is 
subject to the power of the government to make the rules 
and regulations governing the business. The man who 
decides to earn his dollar by working for the railroads 
should be willing to submit to reasonable wages, rules 
and regulations, just as much as does the man who puts 
in his dollar already earned. It is in the public interest 
to have the dollar invested regulated reasonably, and it 
is equally in the public interest that the dollar paid for 
service and the conditions of service should be regulated 
reasonably. In a complex civilization like ours in the 
United States, and with great concentrated populations 
to be served with food, fuel, shelter, light, etc., there 
must be continuous service by the transportation agencies, 
just as much as a continuous supply of water. 

“To bring this about there must be some method de- 
vised for fair and reasonable governmental supervision 
and regulation of wages and working conditions, and such 
regulation should eventually receive the final approval 
from the same power that is finally responsible for the 
rates of fare and freight charges by the transportation 
agencies, so that the question of income with which to 
pay will be considered at the same time and by the same 
final deciding power as the outgo to be paid. Just as the 
government should have the power to veto the wasteful 
use of the railroad dollar to be invested, upon which the 
public will be asked to pay a return through rates, so 
should the government have power to supervise wages 
and conditions of service, which ultimately are paid for 
by the public through these same rates. 

“With the preservation of private ownership and man- 
agement in individual systems of railroads there will be 
a better esprit de corps among the great army of railroad 
a than if all became employees of the govern- 
men 
_ “And if employees can once be satisfied that a fair and 
impartial tribunal is in existence to hear important com- 
Dlaints that cannot be settled promptly on the ‘home road’ 
between employee and employer, there should be no need 
of strikes, which are simply a form of war. The world 
has just lost millions of men and billions of treasure in a 
Struggle whether force rather than justice and reason 
were to settle the affairs of the world. 

“The result of the various forces operating upon the 
earning power of the roads for ten years prior to the war 
created a great feeling of uncertainty about railway in- 
vestments, and capital has been turning to other fields. 
During the five years, from 1910 to 1915, there was ap- 
Proximately $2,900,000,000 additional investment made in 
Tailway facilities. The net income of the railroads during 
each year of this period was generally less than it had 
been in 1910, and in 1915, after all of this $2,900,000,000 
ad been invested in the properties, the return was only 
about $8,000,000 more than in 1910. 

New capital has been obtained very largely by increas- 
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ing debt, and new money from partners or stockholders 
has been harder and harder to obtain. In 1900 capital 
stock exceeded debt by $200,000,000, but in 1916 funded 
debt exceeded stock by about $2,200,000,000—a most un- 
satisfactory situation. 

“Capital may be timid, but it was bold enough in the 
last 50 and more years to create our great American rail- 
road system. I believe it will be willing to go on with 
the work if it can be assured that the policy of the gov- 
ernment will be to sustain the railroads in the legitimate 
conduct of their business and allow reasonable liberty of 
action and will encourage and protect this business, as 
well as prevent any abuses. The credit of the roads will 
come back when people understand that Congress has 
laid down the rule that a reasonable rate is also an ade- 
quate rate, sufficient to reflect changed costs, increased 
wages and a fair return upon the property; when Con- 
gress insists that some reasonable method of adjudicating 
controversies over wages and working conditions shall be 
written into the law of the land; and when the nation 
insists that it is the duty of the government to preserve, 
protect and expand the transportation facilities of the 
country as well as agriculture, banks, manufactures, com- 
merce or other forms of individual activity. 

“I believe the plan suggested by the railway executives 
is a reasonable, business-like and elastic one under which 
our national transportation system will grow, and which 
can meet the changing conditions of a growing country 
like the United States. 

“It preserves and encourages the initiative and energy 
of the American man that has done so much to build up 
the present system of transportation. 

“It points the way to having the transportation system of 
the country adequate for its needs. 

“It suggests the importance of a reasonable adjustment 
of controversies Over wages and working conditions so 
that service to the public will be continuous. 

“Tt retains reasonable and regulated competition as an 
incentive to good service and development along progres- 
sive lines. 

“It permits the continuation, under suitable regulation, 
of any plans developed under governmental control that 
tend to eliminate waste and give improved service through 
unification of facilities, common use of terminals, co- 
operative methods, ete. 

“It strengthens the regulatory powers of the govern- 
ment to make certain that abuses and wrong tendencies 
may be corrected and checked. 


“It suggests a method of placing the influence and 
power of the government back of the credit of the roads, 
so that capital may be obtained for needed improvements 
and additions. 


“It provides machinery of regulation, through a Trans- 
portation Board, Interstate Commerce Commission, regional 
commissions and state commissions that will be responsive, 
prompt, and that will safeguard the interests of the rail- 
road users, the railroad owners and the railroad workers. 

“I am an optimist of the long future of the United 
States. I believe we are on the eve of the most important 
fifty years in the history of this country, or any country, 
and that we shall accomplish wonderful results if we exer- 
cise common sense, work hard, are thrifty and economical, 
and all pull together. 

“At the same time, I do not minimize the dangers and 
difficulties of the immediate future due in part to the results 
of the world-wide war. I realize the importance of handling 
these dangers and difficulties vigorously, promptly and 
wisely, if we are to obtain all the benefits of the future 
for our population of 110,000,000, which, within the life- 
time of many of those here, will be at least 150,000,000. 

“One of these dangers is that the great railroad system 
of the United States may not be protected sufficiently to 
give good service and prevent a financial collapse, and so 
that necessary development will continue. 

“In considering this, all must admit that the interests of 
the nation are paramount and the problem must be ap- 
proached from that point of view, having due regard to 
the rights of individuals and of the railroads under the 
fifth and fourteenth amendments to the Constitution. 

“I believe it is better for the country to adjust rates 
so the roads shall be self-supporting rather than to adopt 
the plan of continuing appropriations from the Treasury. 
Business should not get into the habit of relying upon 
government aid to meet obligations which ought to be 
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taken care of by hard work, business skill, and honest 


“methods. 


“It is very important to come to a conclusion this year 
as to the new railroad legislation. It can be done. When 
done, and with reasonable financial protection until the 
readjustment between income and outgo is completed, our 
wonderful American railroad system will start forward 
again on a period of development and service. These great 
highways, which are the arteries through which the com- 
merce of the country flows, will be nourished and become 
elastic again. With co-operation between the railroad 
users, the railroad owners, and the railroad employees, and 
with reasonable liberty of action so that the American 
citizen can° use his individual initiative and his tireless 
energy, the country will go forward to meet its great 
future better equipped than ever before" 

On the subject of “weak” and “strong” roads, Mr. Elliott 
said: 

“There is much discussion about the so-called ‘strong 
roads’ and the so-called ‘weak roads,’ and the idea is 
advanced that any system of regulation and rates which 
may be adopted must be so devised that if reasonable pro- 
tection is given to the weak roads, the results will not 
produce what is called an excessive return to the strong 
roads, and, if it does, some part of the earnings of the 
strong roads shall be taken away from them in one form 
or another. 

“No one has attempted to state with accuracy what an 
excessive return is or why it is an unwise public policy to 
permit the owners of wisely projected, carefully and hon- 
estly financed and economically managed railroads to re- 
ceive liberal returns provided the country, property, people 
and business in the territories served by the prosperous 
roads show prosperity also, which would not be the case if 
rates were unfair or extortionate, and if service was not 
good, adequate and satisfactory. 

“Banks, manufacturing enterprises and mercantile estab: 
lishments that are able, after long years of hard work, to 
build up a surplus, to obtain a line’ of business and have 
the good-will of their communities, pay much higher re- 
turns upon their capital than railroads do, and the coun- 
try does not take exception to this; in fact, the country 
is rather pleased to be able to point to successful mer- 
cantile houses, banks, etc. A bank is just as much of a 
public institution as is a railroad, but on its capital the 
successful bank earns much more than does the successful 
railroad, and generally on the capital and surplus com- 
bined much more than does the successful railroad on its 
capital and surplus. 

“It hardly seems right, therefore, to have the question 
of remedial legislation decided on the theory of protect- 
ing the so-called ‘weak road’ at the expense of the so- 
called ‘strong’ one, or to refuse to give reasonable pro- 
tection to the weak road because the result may be that 
a few roads get a larger return than the average. A 
strong road is not owned by one person, but by hundreds 
of thousands of people, and they are entitled to the re- 
ward of their patience and courage in making their 
original investments and for their prudent management. 
Strong roads are the ones that do the great bulk of the 
business of the United States, and they must be encouraged 
and built up to take care of future business. 


“If a strong road can earn more than its bare necessi- 
ties, there is always use for the balance for inyprovements 
and additions needed by a prosperous and growing peo- 
ple, and if the issue of securities is to be approved by 
federal authority the public is amply protected. 

“In discussing strong and weak roads, oftentimes the 
following examples are given: 


In the West: 
Cc. B. 


so ccs Sc ds cgi ty bre bo dal lua hy Sek ae AI wae Strong 
ae, WE, bckdetiond saben las deetseuseraenesed need oeab be Strong 
CE We. hak 6406 b ad 4 as DE NOS eee ene heaens semodeeneen Weak 
Oe MNP deb 0 aon 0 oc @p-ki isha nal a Wie Se 5G eo Guam te swig piece Gian Sebvetaaee Weak 
Ee Cie acne Wan eanhees ed ye KOR SD 4nd sem waerwa Saree Weak 
In the South: 
EO Rr en ee eee ee Strong 
ee 8 re rrr ete ery it ah Weak 
In the Southwest: 
ye OR ny a ee ee ee eee Pee a Strong 
ee nore any eee ern Oy ee Weak 
In the East: 
ND a Ns, Sia c's lth erg celll gic al cl we ae Ras la aaa ee Strong 
NE MENURNNIER «hc win: ndh-o-ci6n chant SCs Ska ai allem. atwinacietie as a Strong 
seared aaa ts ddd alas a cid bes ite kn asain a gale pamara a Pa erent Weak 
ie, Wed SU: ad halen bain pddewe na aa ates Hike ea a eee Weak 


“And other examples can be given, We all know, how- 
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ever, that roads that were called weak 25 years ago have 
with growth of the country developed and have grown 
strong under the business customs then permitted to rajl- 
roads and to other people. With somewhat the same 
freedom of action and with governmental encouragement 
under the proposed remedial laws no doubt the same 
thing will occur again, so that so-called ‘weak roads’ will 
in time become stronger. The statement is made that, jf 
the country has, under existing laws, permitted a rail. 
road to be built and people have located upon it and es. 
tablished industries and developed agriculture, it must ip 
some way be kept going and service given to the public, 
and rates must be made in order to produce this result, 
In most cases service must be given—because rarely can 
the roads be torn up and abandoned, but the making of 
rates sufficient to give service to an unfortunate or weak 
road is very different from the making of rates sufficient 
to pay a return to the unwise or unfortunate investor ijn 
an unsuccessful enterprise. 

“There is, however, in the minds of some the fear that 
if the so-called ‘weak roads’ are protected through rates a 
few so-called ‘strong roads’ may earn too much, and there. 
fore some method must be devised to prevent any alleged 
excessive earnings by consolidating the weak with the 
strong roads—or by taking away from. the strong roads 
earnings above some figure to be named by law. 

“Before this. policy is adopted, if it is right to adopt it 
at all, the value—the property investment account and 
the amount of capital issued for the various roads— 
should be analyzed carefully. Before any effort is made 
to take from the so-called ‘strong road’ some of its earn- 
ings for the benefit directly or indirectly of the so-called 
‘weak road’ the capital account of the latter must be 
fairly adjusted to all conditions and restated in accord- 
ance with these conditions. On such restatement of ac. 
counts the public will receive the necessary service and 
some return be made to the owners of the property—al- 
though not as great as to the owners of the so-called 
‘strong roads.’ 

“But surely in trying to furnish service to the public 
on railroads that have very little business, are badly lo- 
cated, or badly constructed, that service ought not to be 
obtained by taking away the fair rewards of far-sighted- 
ness, industry, prudence, hard work and energy that have 
built up the successful railroads of the past. 

“Is not the fear that some so-called ‘strong roads’ will 
earn too much magnified? And is not too much weight 
given to this thought in considering sound plans of re 
medial legislation? 

“In 1917 the class I roads which had a deficit as the 
result of purely railroad operations (and which were not 
affiliated with or controlled by other systems) represent 
only about one per cent of the operating revenues of the 
178 class I roads of the country, which indicates that the 
use of the weak roads as represented by earnings are 4a 
very small proportion of the total. 

“West of Chicago, for example, there are only the Mir- 
neapolis & St. Louis, the Chicago & Alton, the Chicago 
Great Western and the Rio Grande properties that may 
be classed as distinctly weak in comparison with others. 
With the growth of the country and with a readjustment 
of rates and expenses, which must be made if any road 
is to survive, these roads, too, will improve. 

“Compare the Burlington—a so-called ‘strong road’— 
and the Great Western—a so-called ‘weak road’: 

















































Cc. B. & Q. C. G. W. 
Property investment, per mile of track. ..$36,544.00 $65,654.00 
Capital oer mile Of EFHCK.... ....<0sccsccoccs 21,472.00 63,486.00 
Compensation per mile of track........... 2,510.00 1,476.00 
Rate of return on property investment.... 6.87 2.29 





mate of return OF CADIEAL.... .ccceccecvcecs 
G. W. equalized 





Rate of return on C., 
property investment 









“The just compensation of the Burlington produces 6.8 
per cent on the property investment—certainly not an er 
cessive return; for the Great Western, 2.25 per cent—4 
low return. 

“But in comparing the Burlington and Great Wester, 
an analysis of the property investment ‘should be made 
The property investment per mile of track on the Bur 
lington is $36,544, and on the Great Western $65,564. Mile 
per mile, a track of the Great Western is of no greatef 
value to the owner or of greater use to the public tha 
is a mile of track of the Burlington. This is evidence 
by the fact that the just compensation per mile of track 
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pased on results for the 3-year test period is $2,510 for 
the Burlington, and $1,476 for the Great Western. If, 
therefore, the Great Western property investment account 
ig put on the same basis as the Burlington, the figure 
is $73,121,255.04, as compared with its book value of $131,- 
967,184, or a difference of $58,245,928.96, and on this revised 
basis a little over 4 per cent is earned on its equalized 
property investment account. Four per cent may not be 
all that the owners of the Great Western would like to 
receive, but is there any good reason in public policy 
or in public morals why something should be taken away 
from the Burlington and given to the Great Western? 

“If the rates and expenses are adjusted so as to give 
to the Great Western net earnings about equivalent to its 
just compensation, it will have enough to maintain and 
operate its property and give service to the public and pay 
a moderate return to its owners. 

“On the same basis of rates and expenses, the Burlington 
wil earn 6.87 per cent on its property investment, but 
11.69 per cent on its capitalization because its capitalization 
per mile of track is only $21,472, as compared with $63,- 
486 for the Great Western. The return to the Burling- 
ton is not excessive or beyond what many wisely planned, 
carefully financed and economically managed industrial 
enterprises earn in the western states, where the Burling- 
ton property lies, 

“If the capital account of the Great Western is restated 
on the same basis per mile of track as for the Burlington 
the Great Western capital account is $42,963,540, as com- 
pared with the outstanding capital of $127,031,115 and its 
just compensation of $2,953,450 is 7 per cent on this. 

“Or, put it in another way, capital issues per mile of 
track for the Burlington are only $21,742, with a com- 
pensation per mile of track of $2,510, or 11.69 per cent. 
If, however, the Burlington issued capital to the same 
extent that the Great Western has—$63,486 per mile of 
track—its compensation would produce only 4 per cent 
instead of 11.69 per cent. The latter figure, of course, is 
the result of conservative financing, low capitalization and 
careful management by the Burlington. 

“Compare again the results on the Lackawanna and 
Ontario & Western roads: 

DL & W. N.Y. O. & W. 
Property investment per mile of track. .$*1,434.00 $97,238.00 
Capital per mile of track 53 94,291.00 
Compensation per mile of track 2,204.00 
fate on property investment 41 2.27 
fate on capital ; 2.34 


fate on O. & W. equalized property in- 
vestment 2.70 


“The just compensation gives the Lackawanna 7.41 per 
cent on property investment and the O. & W. only 2.27 
per cent, but the property investment per mile of track 
for the O. & W. is $97,238, as compared with $81,434 
for the Lackawanna. Mile per mile the track of the 
0. & W. is not as productive to its owners or as useful 
to the country as the tracks of the Lackawanna, and this 
is shown by the figures for the just compensation, $2,204 
per track mile for the O. & W. and $6,035 per track mile 
for the Lackawannan. 

“If the O. & W. property account was restated on the 
same basis as the Lackawanna, it would be $77,739,000 
imstead of $92,826,000, as at present, and its just com- 
pensation of $2,103,589 would give it a 3 per cent return. 
This is not a very large return, but is there any reason why 
anything should be taken from the earnings of the Lacka- 
wanna property in order to compensate the owners of the 
0. & W. property for an investment that has not the 


s same elements of strength and success that the Lackawanna 


has? 

“If the capital issues of the O. & W. were put on the 
Same basis as for the Lackawanna, the outstanding capital 
for the O. & W. would be $51,518,744, as compared with $90,- 
012,567 capital issued, and the just compensation would 
Produce 4 per cent on ‘the equalized capital issue.” 

Chairman Esch, in view of the fact that several rail- 
Toads named in the charges made by Glenn E. Plumb 
had submitted statements to the committee as to their 
methods of financing their roads, asked the executives to 
have ali the railroads named submit similar statements. 
Mr. Esch said no action had yet been taken on Mr. Plumb’s 
demand for an investigation. 


25 Per Cent Increase 


_ Howard Elliott told the House Committee, August 25, 
M concluding his testimony, that a 25 per cent increase 


* 
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in rates would solve the problem that would be faced by 
the carriers when the railroads were returned to their 
owners, providing there were no more wage increases and 
the price of materials did not advance. 

Mr. Elliott made this statement in regard to rates after 
making a plea for the New England railroads. He said 
Congress must take some action to relieve these roads in 
the period that will follow termination of federal control. 
He said a 25 per cent increase in rates would save them 
from bankruptcy and enable them to meet present ex- 
penditures. 

Representative Sims asked Mr. Elliott whether a 25 per 
cent increase would be a sufficient increase for the rail- 
roads of the entire country, and he said he believed it 
would with the qualification that wages and prices did not 
increase. 

In the “discussion as to the New England roads, Repre- 
sentative Winslow referred to the Maine Central as a road 
that was “going to the bad” under federal control. Mr. 
Elliott said he was not blaming the Railroad Administra- 
tion but that with war conditions and government control 
the Maine Central was “turned from an exceedingly good 
proposition to one that is doubtful.” 

Mr. Elliott said Congress should give the New England 
roads such protection as would enable them to live until 
the regulatory bodies brought the income up to the neces- 
sary outgo. " 

Representative Watson asked Mr. Elliott how many men 
were added to the employment of the Northern Pacific 
during federal control. Mr. Elliott said that in May, 1918, 
the employees numbered 32,764 and in May, 1919, 35,082. 
The payroll in May, 1918, was $3,294,262.83 and in May, 
1919, $4,310,462.38. 

Representative Sims asked Mr. Elliott whether he would 
prefer to have the railroads.turned back with the pro- 
vision that the government pay the guaranteed return for 
a certain period, or have the roads returned with an in- 
crease in rates sufficient to raise revenue to enable the 
roads to meet expenses. Mr. Elliott said he would prefer 
to have the rates increased. He said if the railroads 
were to be regarded as a business, they should support 
themselves. 


Mr. Elliott said he believed Congress should exact wage 
adjustment legislation that would put an end to the trans- 
portation service of the country being tied up on account 
of strikes. He said he would require labor unions to in- 
corporate and also require them to submit full reports of 
their resources just as other corporations were required 
to do. 


Wives of the railroad employees would have the right 
of voting as to whether there should be a strike if Mr. 
Elliott had his way. He said the wives had to suffer the 
most and therefore they should have a vote when it was 
proposed to declare a strike. He also advocated the can- 
vassing of strike votes by an independent body not repre- 
senting either the employees or the employer. He also 
said that if strikes were not prohibited by Congress there 
should be a law which would require the employees to 
give sufficient notice of their intentions to quit work. He 
said that from his experience he did not believe that the 
majority of railroad employees ever desired to’ strike. He 
said for that reson he believed that methods could be 
devised for wage adjustment problems that would be sat- 
isfactory to the employees. 

Discussing the question of the railroad giving better serv- 
ice after the end of federal control, Mr. Elliott said there 
might not be an increase in efficiency immediately after 
federal control, but the return of the roads would stop the 
present trend toward inefficiency, which, he said, was grow- 
ing under federal control. He said he had been informed 
that not long ago the Railroad Administration had sent 
a representative to some railroad employees without con- 
sulting those directly in charge of the men and that as 
a result discipline was destroyed in that place because 
the men said they were dealing with the Washington rep- 
resentative. He said that was an illustration of how 
things were going under federal control. He said that 
under private management close supervision would do 
much to improve efficiency and give more service to the 
public at less cost than under federal control. 

Members of the committee brought on a discussion as 
to whether a 25 per cent increase in rates would depress 
business or increase the cost of living to an appreciable 
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degree. Mr. Elliott said he believed the effect of an in- 
crease in freight rates had been exaggerated. He did not 
believe that an increase of 25 per cent would affect busi- 
ness generally adversely. 

“Do you believe that an increase in rates is inevitable?” 
asked Representative Montague. 

“TI do,” replied Mr. Elliott. 

Represtntative Denison asked whether | statisticians 
could figure out exactly what the effect of an increase in 
rates would have on the cost of standard articles of food 
and clothing. Mr. Elliott said the Northern Pacific was 
at work on such tables and that when they were com- 
pleted the information would be submitted to the 
committee. 

In urging the creation of a transportajion board, Mr. 
Elliott said the time of the Commission was taken up 
largely by “petty complaints” and that’ its vision was 
narrowed. He said the Commission now had an impossible 
task in trying to perform all the duties conferred on it 
by law. 

Railway Business Association 


Alba B. Johnson, president of the Railway Business 
Association, composed of manufacturing, mercantile and 
engineering concerns which deal with steam railways, 
appeared before the House committee, August 25. 

“The purposes of which we ask your consideration can 
be stated in one sentence,” he said. ‘‘We favor a pre- 
scription by Congress that rates and fares shall be such 
as will yield revenue sufficient for adequate maintenance 
and development of transportation, and a lodgment of the 
authority and the duty to promote such adequate mainte- 
nance and development in federal agencies each adapted to 
its respective task.” 

The relation of the railway supply business to ade- 
quacy of revenue for the carriers was discovered by Mr. 
Johnson. He said the reason the railroads bought sup- 
plies spasmodically was that since 1908 they have lived 
“from hand to mouth,” not knowing one year where the 
next year’s bond interest was coming from. 

“The spirit in which we are commenting upon the pend- 
ing legislation is not that of a lot of people who are 
sitting with their hands folded and sulking,” Mr. Johnson 
said. “We do not whine. We ask no alms. Competition 
is free and the railway supply manufacturers can take 
and are taking their chances in a more general field. 
Your attention, however, is invited to the unquestionable 
fact that if at a given time there is only so much demand 
and those for whom I speak are invading fields which they 
formerly left to others, we may be able to keep our men 
employed, but that will not save from idleness the em- 
ployees of those other concerns who would be making 
goods if we were engrossed in producing railroad 
accessories. 


“TI doubt whether even the most comprehensive resump- 
tion of railroad development could bring back that single- 
minded devotion of men and plant to railroad mechanical 
progress as it was ten years ago. The degree in which 
those forces can be tempted again into speculative invest- 
ment of money, time and energy for shop and field ex- 
periment in the transportation interest will depend upon 
the inspiration given by your legislation, by the discussion 
accompanying it and by the spirit in which the government 
proceeds to administer it. e 

“If it were not for fear that silence on certain aspects 
might be taken to imply opposition, we would state our 
recommendations in three paragraphs. Lest we be mis- 
understood, we precede these three with another, enumer- 
ating various proposals which have our approval, but 
which we do not consider especially appropriate for de- 
tailed discussion by our industry as such. That enumera- 
tion is as follows: 

“We favor corporate ownership of railways and their 
permanent return to private management; permitting and 
facilitating under federal sanction their consolidation into 
strong competitive systems; bringing railway corporations 
under federal jurisdiction; federal regulation of railway 
security issues; adjustment of railway labor conditions by 
a joint board of employers and employees, disagreements 
to be adjudicated by the federal authority which deter- 
mines the amount of revenue to be yielded by rates and 
fares; accumulation of surplus railway income in good 
years in order that in poor years railway maintenance, 
additions and betterments may be carried on vigorously. 

“All of these recommendations in one form or another 
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are contained in plans submitted or to be submitted ig 
you by others, who are especially qualified to explaip 
them. Upon these phases we volunteer no argument. 

“Following are the recommendations which we deem 
essential to be especially emphasized by us: 


“We favor a federal statutory rule of which the effect 
will be that rates and fares of the railways within each 
traffic section shall be sufficient to yield the average rail. 
way in the group in the average year its necessary ey. 
penses and to provide the credit basis for adequate facilj- 
ties. 

“We favor a federal board to promote articulation of 
transportation by rail, water and highway; to keep in. 
formed of the public need for facilities and service in the 
several traffic sections and of carriers’ projects for im. 
provements and extensions; to regulate security issues; 
to estimate the amount of revenue prescribed under what- 
ever rule for adequacy of revenue Congress may adopt, 
and the further amounts, if any, which may prove neces. 
sary to attract the capital required, and to certify such 
estimate as the amount of revenue in each traffic section 
necessary in the public interest to be yielded by rates and 
fares authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

“We favor giving the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by statute the authority to regulate maximum and mini- 
mum rates and fares of all instrumentalities of interstate 
commerce in the development of just, reasonable and non- 
discriminatory rate structures, and the duty so to adjust 
tariffs that they will produce as near as may be in each 
traffic section the amount of revenue certified as _ .1eces- 
sary in the public interest. 

“The statute, we say, should explicitly prescribe that 
rates and fares shall be sufficient for necessary expenses 
and to provide a credit basis for adequate facilities and 
for the extensions necessary to the future development of 
the country. This means that revenue shall be adequate 
and that one of the tests of adequacy is attraction of cap- 
ital for improvements and additions. 

“Our analysts informed us that the Interstate Con- 
merce Act requires carriers to furnish adequate facilities 
and every individual rate to be reasonable. I think the 
time has come to make confession at least for myself that 
when large-scale rate cases were before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the grave anxiety of members of 
our association led to the assumption of an attitude to- 
ward the Commission for which there was no warrant in 
the law. 

“Our association, I am proud to say, under the wise 
leadership of my predecessor as its president, Mr. George 
A. Post, refrained from beginning to end from any ex- 
pression of opinion with regard to any particular rate 
schedule filed with the Commission for its sanction. We 
merely suggested to our friends in other associations the 
propriety of letting it be known to the Commission that 
whatever decision it might find in the public interest 
would meet with their ungrudging acquiescence. 

“Nevertheless, there was running through our partici- 
pation in those discussions the assumption that the Com- 
mission under the law had the authority and the duty of 
sanctioning rate structures which as a whole would yield 
revenue bearing a relation te the financial needs of the 
carriers. 

“Such jurisdiction was strenuously denied to the day 
of his death by the late Commissioner Judson C. Clements. 
It was unanimously denied by the Commission in the first 
great eastern rate advance case, though they proceeded 
to infer authority which they said was not in the law, and 
denied advances on the ground that the carriers did not 
need additional revenue. 

“Citizens protesting against advances argued that the 
law, in prescribing that ‘any rate’ should be reasonable, 
gave no warrant for consideration of a large number of 
rates in their aggregate effect upon total revenue. They 
insisted that in a large-scale case where millions o#tariffs 
were involved, it was incumbent upon the proponents of 
a general advance to justify the reasonableness of each 
one of these millions of rates by the tests which the 
Commission under its traditional practice would apply if 
only one rate were in question. 

“If it is true that nowhere in the act as it stands or 
any act of Congress the Commission is authorized and 
directed to regulate rates with a view to adequacy ° 
maintenance and of development of facilities and service, 
then I for one desire at this time to say that it seems 
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to me that the shortcoming which there has been in the 
regulation of rates this past decade is to be laid at the 
door of Congress and not at the door of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. ; 
“what of the future? We began these hearings with 
the detailed consideration of House Bill No. 4378. The 
text of that measure we have closely studied. On page 
93 of the committee print, dated June 2, the following 
words appear in italics indicating that they are new 


matter: 


The Commission in reaching its conclusion as to the justness 
and reasonableness of any rate, fare, charge, classification, 
regulation, or practice, shall take into consideration the cost 
of labor and other operating Costs in so far as they become 
material in any case under investigation. 


“In response to one of those questions which the chair- 
man has been putting to witnesses and which have con- 
tained so much encouragement to us, Commissioner Clark 
stated that the Commission would have no objection to 
adding to and inserting in the above sentence the words 
‘and the cost of capital.’ 

“Suppose you enact this provision in that amended 
form. Obviously you would not have given the Commis- 
sion the responsibility for the financial results of its regu- 
lation. You would still be saying ‘any rate.’ You still 
would be inviting citizens to demand that each one of a 
million rates be justified by a formal proof of reason- 
ableness. 

“Is it the intention to change the old act in that re- 
spect? If so, why not say so in the text? Having so 
many times been urged to say it, if now you decline to 
do this, the implication will be that you have deliberately 
omitted from the act the declaration that the revenue de- 
rived from the rates as a whole shall be adequate. If you 
do omit that declaration it will be taken as a signal by 
the manufacturers for whom I speak that the government 
shrinks from acknowledging its responsibility and has no 
definite purpose of discharging it. 


“Examine once more the words ‘shall take into con- 
sideration.” What does that signify? Is it intended to 
convey the thought that the statute is defining the purpose 
of Congress for the guidance of the Commission? If not, 
then why put it in? If yes, then why not explicitly 
specify what the purpose is? ; 

“Lawyers say, and I presume members of Congress, 
whether lawyers or not, agree that it is the proper 
function of a legislative body to determine what shall be 
done, and it is the proper function of a court or com- 
mission or any officer through whom the public authority 
is exercised, to apply that rule to particular cases. If 
you must enact authority for the Commission merely to 
‘onsider’ a rate or even all the rates without setting up 
astandard by which they are to be considered, you have 
instructed your administrative arm to make your policy for 
you, or in other words to determine what in their judg- 
ment is in the public interest. 

“But what is in the public interest? If any deputy of 
Congress is to decide in any matter what is in the public 
interest without any indication from Congress of a test 
or standard, why not all deputies of Congress in any and 
all matters, and where will delegation stop? Why not pro- 
claim forthwith that our boasted government of laws has 
been discarded and in its place there has been set up a 
government of men? 

“Shall take into consideration.”” Where in that phrase 
are we to find hope? The only sense in which it could 
be interpreted to promise restoration of railway credit 
and resumption of railway development would be this— 
that it commanded rates and fares to be adequate for op- 
erations and credit. If it does not mean that, why say 
itat all? If it is intended to mean that, why not express 
itso that nobody can have any doubt? 


“Bill 4378 is not the only current plan in which an 
attempt is made to define what the regulatory body shall 
consider in making rates. From among such plans the 
Railway Business Association refrains from a choice. This 
huch we earnestly urge upon you—whatever rule for rate- 
making you adopt, whether a prescription of adequacy, 
arate per cent of return, or something else, clinch it 
by Saying somewhere in the statute that the rates and 
fares of all the roads in any sectional group shall be suf- 
ficient to yield necessary expenses and to provide a 
credit basis for adequate facilities and development. If 
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other parts of your rule fail, this would remain as war- 
rant and mandate for the regulatory body. 


Reluctance About Adequacy 


“In our correspondence and conversations with business 
men these ten years, we have found in the main, three 
avowed reasons for hesitancy about swallowing that pill. 

“Some citizens merely could not bear the thought of 
making railroad rates adequate. The word gave them 
goose-flesh. When invited to declare for such adequacy 
they inquired, ‘Does this mean an advance in rates?’ To 
this the natural reply was that if anywhere at any time 
rates were too low they would certainly have to be saised 
in order to make them adequate. To this we used com- 
monly to hear it rejoined that no rate anywhere ever could 
be too low. As you gentlemen are aware, that attitude 
nowadays is pretty generally stuffed and mounted in the 
museum along with the dodo and ichthyosaurus. It died 
contemplating one of the most useless and dismal of in- 
stitutions—a national railroad system that cannot carry 
the nation’s tonnage and hence chokes industry and that 
is powerless to build into new areas of agricultural and 
mineral production, and hence droops helpless while the 
cost of living soars. 

“The second misgiving was that somehow it would be 
an indignity to the Commission if the legislature which 
created it should announce what it was created to do. 
There were those who predicted, ‘congress will never say 
“shall” to the Commission.’ We have lived to see the Com- 
mission itself write a bill in which the word ‘shall’ is 
embodied—‘shall take into consideration.’ This seems to 
relegate the indignity argument to the same cabinet with 
the dodo, the ichthyosaurus and the conception that no 
rate can be too low. 

“The third misgiving was not so amendable to easy 
solution. This was the obstacle of the strong road and 
its weak competitor both taking the same rates. Toward 
that phase of the problem the attitude of the Railway 
Business Association is distinctively occupational. Num- 
erous solutions are offered. One is consolidation. 


“We favor this, but as developers of mechanical im- 
provement we earnestly hope that the independent cor- 
porations will be as numerous as is consistent with their 
financial stability. Centralization tends to over-standard- 
ization and to bureaucracy. It’‘narrows the field of railway 
managers to whom one after another a new device or 
method can be offered until somebody is found willing to 
afford a demonstration. Another solution, either as an 
alternative or as a supplement to consolidation, is a con- 
tingent fund drawn from excess income and employed ac- 
cording to the various plans to tide over lean years or to 
aid the weak roads or both. 


“The Railway Business Association volunteers no com- 
ments upon these proposals, and its accupational attitude 
merely takes the form of a hope that whatever is done the 
condition will be such that the unprogressive road will 
suffer for its indolence and the progressive road enjoy 
the reward of its enterprise. Cobwebs would gather in the 
departments where railway appliances are developed if 
no railroad had anything to gain by trying new devices 
or anything to lose by ignoring opportunities for efficency 
and economy. So we use the general expression with re- 
spect to revenue that it should be sufficient for the average 
railway in the group in the average year. 


Rule for Rate-Making 


“Summarizing, then, our observations regarding the rule 
for rate-making, we urge upon you: (a) Explicit author- 
ity for the regulatory agency or agencies to test the rea- 
sonableness of rates as a whole by the sufficiency of the 
total] revenue which they produce; (b) prescription by 
sta:ute that rates and fares shall be such as to yield the 
average railway in the average year its necessary ex- 
peuses and to provide the credit basis for adequate fa- 
cilities, including reasonably rapid settlement of new ter- 
ritory. 

“In numberless forms Congress might accomplish these 
two things. As business men we have no pride of author- 
ship. We don’t care where the ultimate language origi- 
nates. We do think that the language when found ought 
te be so clear and unmistakable that we may know at’ 
once whether Congress is giving confidence or dread to 
those who would like to devote themselves to mechanical 
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progress in transportation, and hope or despair to the 
wageworkers whom they employ or might, employ. 

“We do not see how anyone can predict what return 
upon the investment would in the future be necessary 
in order to attract new capital in the amounts which may 
be required. 

“The proposal of the National Transportation Conference, 
the quality of whose contribution to the clarification of 
the whole problem it would be difficult to exaggerate, has 
been explained to you by Mr. Paul M. Warburg in the 
foijlowing language: 


It has been the consensus of opinion of members of the Con- 
ference that if private capital is to enter freely upon the ven- 
ture of further developing the roads, and if railroad credit is 
to be re-established on a solid basis of genuine confidence, that 
6 per cent on the final valuation plus a modest share in earn- 
ings in excess of this percentage would constitute the minimum 
required. 

“Mr. Warburg does not itemize the elements which led 
the Conference to hit upon the figure 6, although he ex- 
plicitly speaks of this as the very least that would ac- 
complish the result, and he suggests a decennial revision 
of the figure. The text of the Conference bill itself uses 
the expression ‘not less than’ 6 per cent. 

“Is it not evident that in the minds of its framers this 
plan, having fixed a minimum rate of return below which 
the regulatory authority must not go, and establising con- 
tingent funds, supported by ‘a grant of Congress, to insure 
the return up to 6 per cent, leaves undetermined a zone 
of income in excess of 6 per cent which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is neither forbidden nor com- 
manded to permit, and concerning which the statute would 
give it no guidance whatever? 

“To our practical minds, and in view of the responsibility 
which rests upon us, this undetermined zone appears to 
place upon the Interstate Commerce Commission a dis- 
cretion by no means accurately described.as computation 
by a mathematical formula. ‘Not less than 6 per cent.’ 
But how much more than 6 per cent, and by what stand- 
ard determined? 

“So far as we are aware, nobody has estimated for you 
the magnitude of the improvements to existing lines which 
the public interest requires to be made within any specified 
period in the future. It is certain that nobody has laid 
before you a comprehensive program of pioneering into 
virgin territory, that is, of extensions and new lines. If 
you were in succession of such estimates, who shall say 
how far short they would fall of the needs which may 
actually become manifest? Even if you had the power 
of divination to make approximate guesses at the require- 
ments expressed in physical units and in units of work 
performed, what human faculty can be brought to bear 
in the year of grace 1919 to compute the cost of carrying 
out such projects? 

“The truth is we do not know what average rate of re- 
turn will be necessary in order to develop the railroad. 

“Nobody knows whether Congress will enact the 6 per 
cent, and if it did whether subsequent Congresses would 
let that figure stand. 

“Suppose this committee and the Senate committee as 
well were to report 6 per cent—what assurance is there 
that when the measure reached the respective branches the 
6 would not be pared down? 


“One of the great handicaps under which citizens labor 
is that the committee hearing is their last opportunity to 
participate in public discussions with you. We bring you 
a recommendation which if adopted would accomplish a 
purpose regarded by us as essential. Sometimes your 
committee or the House omits or amends, so that the 
object which we had in view is not attained. This may 
be due in part to our neglect in laying too much stress 
upon a precise provision and not stress enough upon the 
object. Usually an aim of legislation may be attained by 
one or another of several methods. It is with this in 
mind that we neither advocate nor oppose any of the 
various rules for rate-making. 

“What I am now saying is not to be taken as indicating 
any view whatever as to whether the statute should or 
should not prescribe a minimum of 6 per cent return. 
What we beg of you to consider is that if you do embody 
a rate per cent in the bill which you report you shall in 
addition recognize the undetermined zone of return which 
*may prove necessary above the rate prescribed as the 
minimum. 

“Obviously if the statutory rate is made less than 6 the 
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undetermined zone will be by so much the wider. Sup. 
pose, moreover, the 66th Congress says 6. What will the 
67th Congress say? Does anybody expect any Congress 
to feel itself bound to maintain a rate merely because an 
earlier Congress fixed it and perhaps provided for decen. 
nial revisions? You will invite disappointment if you ex. 
pect to peg public sentiment at 6 per cent by making the 
rate 6 per cent in the statute. Laws are created by senti. 
ment, not sentiment by laws. : 

“Your minimum rate of return will not restore develop. 
ment. 

“Development can only be restored through the undeter. 
mined zone; and it will be restored or not.accordingly a; 
public sentiment as to interest rates is or is not brought 
to see and to.keep seeing that fact. There is no way of 
insuring it. No solemn pronouncement and no hocus pocus 
can put the result beyond jeopardy of public apathy or 
hostility. 

“There is only one route to our destination—genuine 
and continuous public acquiescence in the purpose and 
definite assignment of responsibility first to the power 
that appoints, and secondly to the functionaries appointed 
for exercise of judgment and courage. 

“The functions of appraising the carriers’ projects and 
sanctioning security issues involve an assumption of re. 
sponsibility inseparable from the responsibility of esti. 
mating and prescribing the amount of revenue necessary 
for the projects approved, and impossible of performancs 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission without destroy- 
ing its character as a tribunal for adjudication of com- 
peting citizens’ and competing communities’ rights. 

“We assume that Congress will regard the question of 
the agency of regulation as one of the most important 
aspects of the whole problem. Touching that aspect, the 
Railway Business Association will speak only from the 
practical experience of the industry which comprises its 
membership. From that point of view we ask you to pon- 
der well at this critical juncture in the life of the nation 
an element in regulation that may be condensed into the 
word ‘justice.’ You may feel duly appreciative of this. 
You cannot be too much so. I venture to express the fear 
that you unconsciously take for granted a matter which 
requires the most continuous and assiduous solicitude.” 


Discusses the Commission 


Mr. Johnson commended the Commission for the im- 
partial attitude of that body in deciding cases between 
shippers and carriers. But he opposed giving to the Com- 
mission large administrative powers. He said to do that 
would be to transform the commissioners “from judges 
into men of action.” 

“Does it take the eye of a prophet to see what would 
happen within a Commission made up partly of builders 
and partly of judges?” he said. “At the first important 
difference of judgment over the amount of earnings neces 
sary in the public interest the tribunal would be rent in 
twain and in a few hours two factions in the country 
would begin the struggle for control. This, mark you, is 
a judicial body. It adjudicates citizens’ rights. It has 
made peace in the United States where once there was 
conflict, and it is relied upon to continue the calm and 
even-handed administration of justice. 

“If anyone suspects that the Commission under the pro- 
posed conditions would somehow be immune from schism, 
I commend to him an incident which has already hap- 
pened. At the time, Congress never had decreed that 
rates and fares should be adequate for any specified pur- 
pose whatever or even that if the Commission must or 
might consider rates as a whole as affecting total earnings. 
Just what occurred I do not pretend to know. The Com- 
mission guards its confidences well. But the record is 
eloquent and the deduction is obvious. 

“It was the Western rate-advance case of 1915. ‘The 
Commission had constructed a majority report, stating 
what advances would be permitted. Two commissioners 
dissented on the ground that the grant was insufficient. 
What the majority replied to their arguments is not of 
record. But one of the dissenters, Mr. Daniels, in his 
opinion, said: 


While it is nowhere explicitly stated in the majority repo-t, 
I am unable to escape the conviction that the reluctance 10 
find that increased rates have been more generally justitied 4 
largely rooted in an unwillingness to find that the revenues 0 
the carriers as a whole are smaller than is demanded in the 
public interests, and also in the belief that the financial ex: 
igencies of many of the carriers are traceable to fin ncial 
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maladministration, and that if due economy and integrity had 
peen observed the difficulty over the attested decline in reve- 
nues would have been readily surmounted. .. . It would appear 
that... - the time had at last come to take a discriminating 
view of the effect of refusing rate increases otherwise just and 
reasonable because of a widespread resentment at evils per- 
petrated in the past by dishonest or designing railroad officers 
or their allied financiers. Such a policy visits in large measure 
the same penalty upon the proprietors of a railway conducted 
with integrity and honesty as upon the luckless shareholders of 
a looted road. In either case those who suffer from its effects 
are not those who have profited by the wrongs perpetrated 
in the past. It is, therefore, suggested that the appropriate 
remedy is the prosecuiton and punishment of the individual 
offenders, not the continual withholding of adequate rates to 
the carriers as a whole. In bank management this distinction 
has in large measure been recognized... . . Similarly in consid- 
ering propositions involving more or less general increase of 
rates, the question should be judged in the light of the carriers 
revenues aS a whole, and in the light of the reasonableness or 
unreasonableness of particular rates. proposed, and net wer 
prejudiced nor complicated by considerations of individua 
instances of corporate mismanagement. 


“Out of those earnest, almost passionate fragments can 
you not reconstruct the scene which Commissioner Daniels 
refrains from describing? If this is what he felt impelled 
to impart to the public, what did he say to his colleagues 
in the shelter of executive session? What did they reply? 
It is immaterial. Their official acts convey the informa- 
tion which we require. 

“That Commission at that hour was not a court ad- 
judicating citizens’ rights, but a legislature determining 
the policy of a nation; not a tribunal applying law to a 
particular case, but a Congress enacting the law itself. 

“Verily, it is not alone against dangers yet to be created 
that we warn you, but against perpetuation of a present 
danger. Great as is the necessity for avoiding the im- 
position of legislative functions upon the Commission, an 
important purpose is the removal of that present cause 
of discord, the struggle within the Commission for and 
against readjustments designed primarily to promote 
transportation development. 

“You cannot authorize the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mision to determine how much revenue is needed and 
escape a demoralization of the mechanism for justice 
which we now have. You cannot place upon the Com- 
mission the responsibility for fixing the amount of revenue 
and escape a revival of agitation against the roads, which 
would be accused as the beneficiaries of ruthless rate- 
making. Speaking for fabricators of railway accessories, 
but speaking with authority, I believe, of the general pub- 
lic interest, I plead with you to refrain from gambling 
away the happiness and prosperity of the United States 
on the reckless bet that you can make such an experiment 
without bringing on the inevitable consequences. 


“Even if for the sake of getting adequate facilities you 
were willing to sacrifice the judicial system so labori- 
ously built up, about the most circuitous and slow-moving 
method, as well as the most doubtful in point of ultimate 
effectiveness, would be an attempt to transform the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission into a body of action. 


“As an exhibit convincing on that point we can hardly 
choose better than to examine the testimony of Commis- 
sioner Clark at the beginning of these hearings. I have 
given you my impression of the judicial body which could 
produce a witness inspiring so much confidence. From 
practical experience on the bench the commissioners 
through him offered detailed amendments to the law as 
it stands—recodification and revision, as it were. 

“I now give you another impression. This second im- 
Pression was one of incredulous amazement that any 
group of eight men having to do with transportation in 
the United States could have lived and worked through 
these last few years and come before you without appar- 
ently the faintest realization that the country is con- 
fronted with a railroad. problem requiring heroic measures. 


Credits and Rates 


“The chairman opened the proceeding by enumerating 
the aspects which would have attention. First of all, he 


said 


One of the great problems we are to consider is the matter 
of credits, and credits involve the matter of rates. 


“Where in the whole course of Judge Clark’s analysis 
of the bill is there a word indicating recognition by him 
or by the Commission of the existence of a great problem 
of credits, involving rates? The suggestion has appeared 
M some of the transportation journals that the bill drawn 
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by the Commission and Mr. Clark’s comments upon it 
form only one part of a comprehensive scheme in which 
the credit problem will be dealt with separately. The 
commissioner, indeed, in his introductory remarks pointed 
dut that as explained by the chairman the purpose of the 
hearing covered principles as well as details, whereas the 
bill was confined to amendments, but he gave no intima- 
tion of any supplementary recommendations to come from 
the Commission. So far as was disclosed that body stood 
upon its annual report for 1918 and its special report to 
Congress dated December 31, afterwards explained in de- 
tail to the Senate Committee in the 65th Congress. 

“The special report catalogued a series of objects of 
legislation. Upon first perusing that document I was 
startled to note what seemed to be an indirect declaration 
for adequacy of revenues. It began characteristically 
enough, declaring for ‘limitation of railroad construction 
to the necessities and convenience of the government and 
the public’—a delicious bit of humor, as if superfluous 
railroad construction were a pressing national peril which 
must head any list of evils to be abated; but immediately 
following were these strange and unaccustomed words: 


and assuring construction to the point of these limitations. 


“My enthusiasm was warm while it survived. I read 
along through the statement of reasons underlying the 
proposed limitation of railway construction, and came 
upon the statement of the thought underlying the assur- 
ance of construction to the point of limitation, which was 
this: 


that a railroad having been permitted, by public franchise, 
and the powers that go with it, to build into a given territory, 
it should be required to properly serve and develop that ter- 
ritory. And in developed territory it is important to provide 
for the extension of short branch or spur lines or spur tracks 
to communities and industries that should be served and that 
can furnish sufficient traffic to justify such extension, 


“Not a word about enabling the carrier to improve or 
extend; only power to require him to do so. 

“In the Commission’s bill the power to require construc- 
tion is qualified by the following proviso: ‘That the Com- 
mission shall find that such provision of facilities or ex- 
tension is reasonably necessary in the interest of public 
convenience and will not impair the ability of the carrier 
to perform its duty to the public.’ In other words, the 
carrier must construct if it can spare the funds, but not 
even in case of public necessity for construction will the 
Commission be directed by law to supply the carrier with 
the increased earnings necessary for the credit basis. 

“Except for this one false alarm, I have been unable to 
find a solitary phrase in any of the statements of the 
Commission acknowledging that railway development 
needs encouragement and that a change in governmental 
policy is essential to that end.” 

Referring to Commissioner-Clark’s testimony before the 
House committee on the Esch-Pomerene bill, Mr. Johnson 
said: 

“After he had analyzed the provisions of the bill section 
by section to the end, Judge Clark added the most startling 
statement that has come from the Commission on the 
suhjcet. In less than five minutes he did away with the 
need for any other evidence than a new and independent 
agency is required for the rehabilitation of railway credit. 
He turned back to a new provision which in its order he 
had passed without comment. I have previously quoted 
the provision to you in another connection. 

“If nothing which preceded had contained cause for 
astonishment occasion enough was afforded by his having 
been able to glance down that page, with that new mat- 
ter staring at him in italics out of the context, and regard 
it as so trivial as to require no explanation. 

“The words are on page 23 of the committee’s print 
dated June 2, as follows: 


The Commission in reaching its conclusion as to the justness 
and reasonableness of any rate, fare, charge, classification, 
regulation or practice shall take into consideration the cost of 
labor and other operating costs in so far as they become ma- 
terial in any case under investigation. 


“Of that provision the commissioner said: 


I originally passed this by, but it seems desirable to com- 
ment on it a little. As a part of the statute it develops the 
rule which the legislature contemplates shall be followed by 
the administrative tribunal. 


“And now mark what he says next: 
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In actual practice it will not change the rule followed by the 
Commission, because the Commission has recognized that the 
necessary costs affect the net return. 

“The chairman then observed that the Traffic Club of 
Chicago had recommended the addition of the words ‘and 
the cost of capital,’ and asked the witness his views on 
that. 

“Judge Clark replied: ‘I think it would be entirely ap- 
propriate to include that, Mr. Chairman, because I cannot 
conceive of the Commission ignoring it if it were pertinent 
and material to the issue.’ 

“The chairman said: ‘In view of the fact that you say 
the Commission has always heretofore considered the cost 
of labor and operation—you have also considered the re- 
turn on capital?’ 

“Judge Clark: 
cuvital.’ 

“So here was a proceeding which began with a state- 
ment. by the chairman that ‘one of the great problems 
we are to consider is the matter of credits, and credits 
involve the matter of rates;’ a proceeding which followed 
with examination of a bill brought in by the Commission 
purporting to require adequate rates and making the Com- 
mission the agency for accomplishing such adequacy; a 
preceeding which then plunged to its anti-climax with an 
avowal by the representative of the Commission that there 
is no great problem of rates in relation to credit, because 
the Commission always has considered the return on cap- 
ital, so that the new rule would not change its course in 
the least. 

“I submit, gentlemen, that the least eligible candidate 
you could find for the task of restoring railway develop- 
ment is a body which in the face of universal opinion 
here and throughout the country denies the existence of 
the problem and virtually promises to frustrate any at- 
tempt at a change of governmental attitude. 

“It is for these reasons that we advocate the creation 
of a Federal Transportation Board, which, having jurisdic- 
tion over security issues and hence over railway develop- 
ment, shall have the power that goes with the responsi- 
bility for results-—-the power of certifying to the Com- 
mission the amount of revenue necessary to the public 
interest. 

“This would designate men of action for a task of getting 
things done. It would preserve this excellent and highly 
esteemed tribunal, the Interstate’ Commerce Commission, 
as a court to insure that in getting things done, the 
men of action shall not ride roughshod over the citizens 
and communities who use the facilities. 

“Many of those who have made valuable contributions 
on various phases of the problem as a whole are yet to 
be converted into advocates of a Federal Transportation 
Board. We have asked some of them to state their 
reasons. Before concluding I think it important to refer 
briefly to those reasons. 

“First, it is said that there is no support for such a 
board in the country. 

“If senators and representatives are as open minded 
upon this aspect as they have given token of being on 
other aspects of the question, what validity is there to 
the argument that a recommendation should be withheld 
because they are not already in favor of it? If we knew 
that Congress favored a Federal Transportation Board 
it would be a waste of time for us to come and urge 
them to create it. 

“With regard to sentiment in the country, evidence is 
accumulating. Our own association is a constituent mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
One of the recommendations contained in the Chamber 
Referendum No. 28 was that a Federal Transportation 
Board be created. We conducted an internal poll among 
our members to determine how our Association would 
vote. On the recommendation in question fewer than 5 
per cent of those voting said No on that provision. All 
the constituent bodies in the chamber throughout the 
country recorded a vote of 1,196 in favor to 245 opposed. 
The National Transportation Conference makes such a 
board the central piece of mechanism in its plan for 
rehabilitation of railway credit. The proposition is really 
just beginning to be explained to the public and there is 
no reason whatever for dismissing the proposal as a proj- 
ect which has no chance of adoption and therefore is a fu- 
tile feature of any program. 

“Another objection is that if such a board were to be 
created during the present administration, the appoint- 


. 
‘Yes; we have considered the return on 
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ments made by the President would be of the same char. 
acter as the appointments which he has made to the Jp. 
terstate Commerce Commission. I hold no brief for the 
present Chief Executive, and happen to belong to another 
political party than his own, but the argument reduces 
itself to absurdity. 

“It is that citizens are willing to trust the Commission, 
four of whose members were appointed by this same Pregj. 
dent, and which as a whole is practically organized ang 
committed against any change of governmental policy, 
but are unwilling to trust a new board appointed by him, 
although the launching would be in the atmosphere and 
under the influence of a great constructive and non-partisan 
plan. 

“Suppose Congress had postponed the solution of the 
banking and currency problem because some citizens were 
reluctant to have members of the Federal Reserve Board 
appointed by the President incumbent at that time as he 
is now. 

“It is said in the third place that there is confusion 
and deadlock in co-ordinate tribunals. Amen and amen. 
The Railway Business Association is no advocate of ¢o- 
ordinate authority. We desire to see the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission supreme over the construction of rate 
schedules. We desire to see the Federal Transportation 
Board supreme over issuance of securities and over the 
amount of revenue necessary in the public interest. 

“With regret we have noticed that some of those who 
accept our idea of a certificate of public necessity for 
revenue would still leave with the Commission some dis- 
cretion as to whether it likes or not the estimate of the 
Federal Transportation Board. As well provide that the 
auditor of a commercial company be empowered to refuse 
to sign checks if he believes that the purchasing authority 
has bought goods not needed by the company. 

“The only other obstacle which has been specified to 
us is that the creation of a Federal Transportation Board 
would not solve the problem of the strong and weak road. 
The answer is that it would if it did and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission wouldn’t if it didn’t. 

“If your legislation shall provide a way of dealing with 
the problem of the strong and the weak road, what pos- 
sible difference can it make who is the agent for execut- 
ing the plan provided he is competent for the job ana his 


‘instructions and power are in accordance with his re- 


sponsibility ? 

“What is involved is largely the exercise of business 
judgment. Without any moral obliquity and doubtless with 
the best intentions in the world, the temperament, train- 
ing and environment of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are all against that liberal provision of present 
earnings and surplus which a business executive insists 
upon as a margin of safety for future contingencies. 


“It is proposed that Congress shall so prescribe the 
duty and authority of the Federal Transportation Board 
that the President will have a clear definition of the quali- 
fications of its members and will select his nominees ac 
cordingly. 

“To say that Congress cannot frame an authorization 
and the American people cannot, through their Chief 
Executive, establish a competent agency to effectuate the 
national will is to assert fundamental pessimism con- 
cerning our American experiment in_ self-government. 
Your present deponent believes we are justified rather in 
a glowing optimism, and if there were no other warrant 
for that sentinient we believe it is to be found in the quest 
and discovery six years ago of the soundest banking and 
currency system in the world. 

“For Congress to enact a scheme sound and strong in 
every other detail and present it to the public as possessing 
the same finality as the federal reserve legislation of 1914, 
but designating the Intersiate Commerce Commission as 
the agent of rehabilitation would be to settle nothing and 
accomplish nothing. It probably would mean government 
ownership in ten years if not in five, with all the evils 
which have attended that- system wherever tried. We 
cannot believe you will take the risk.” 


Thom Says Unconstitutional 


The constitutionality of proposals as embodied in plans 
submitted for the solution of the railroad problem to take 
from a carrier so much of its earnings on lawful rates as 
exceed a fixed sum or a fixed percentage was discussed 
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pefore the House committee, August 26, by A. P. Thom, 
counsel for the railway executives. 

“Undoubtedly the government, through the taxing power, 
can reach the profits or earnings of common carriers and, 
when the proceeds of such taxation have been covered into 
the treasury, may appropriate by the constitutional method, 
the amount for any governmental purpose, including doubt- 
jess the aid of transportation by subsidy,” said Mr. Thom. 
“But aside from the exercise of the taxing power, I feel 
no doubt that there exists no authority in the government 
io take from a carrier any part of its earnings derived 
from lawful rates—in other words, that no governmental 
power exists to limit the earnings of a carrier derived 
from lawful rates. 

“There is no case of which I°am aware in which the 
legislature has attempted to place a limit on the amount 
of a carrier’s earnings—either as to a minimum or a maxl- 
mum. Always, so far as I am advised, the legislative 
branch of the government has approached this subject 
from the standpoint of its power over rates. The question 
of the amount of the earnings of a carrier has been intro- 
duced by courts in cases where rates were attacked, in 
holding that rates are unreasonable which produce less 
than a reasonable return in earnings on the value of the 
property held or used for the public service. From this 
use made of earnings by courts as a test of the limit be- 
low which earnings cannot be reduced without confiscation, 
in order to determine whether a body of rates is reasonable, 
some persons have jumped to the conclusion that the legis- 
lature itself might determine what amount of earnings 
there shonuld be. The legislative branch of the govern- 
ment has nothing to do with fixing earnings—in fact, no 
pranch of the government has anything to do with fixed 
earnings. The government’s entire power as to earnings 
is to prevent, through its judicial department, the fixing 
by the legislature of rates which will produce less than a 
reasonable return upon the property. 

“In view of this apparent confusion of thought, it is 
desirable to consider with some care what is the origin, 
and what is the extent of the legislative power in the 
matter. This is definitely settled by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The court says: 

The authority to legislate in regard to rates comes from the 
power to prevent extortion or unreasonable exactions by com- 
mon carriers, exercising a calling and using their property in 
a manner in which the public have an interest. (Lake Shore 
Ry. Co. vs. Smith, 173 U. S. 698.) 


“The entire obligation of the common carrier is to per- 
form each service that it renders at a reasonable charge 
for the service, and without improper discrimination. 

“The service is the measure of the rate. This is both 
the legislative and the judicial view. The act to regulate 
_— recognizes it in its first section, where it states 
that— 


All charges made for any service rendered, or to be ven- 
dered, in the transportation of passengers or property, and 
for the transmission of messages by telegraph, telephone or 
cable, as aforesaid, or in connection therewith, shall be just 
and reasonable; and every unjust and unreasonable charge for 
such service, or any part thereof, is prohibited and declared 
to be unlawful. : 


“It cannot be that anyone has a right to a service from 
acommon carrier at less than a reasonable charge. If 
the government has secured to the patron of the carrier 
the service he desires, at a reasonable and not discrimina- 
tory charge, it has performed its full duty, and has ex- 
hausted its power over the carriers in this regard. 


_ “This view was strongly expressed by Justice Brewer 
In his opinion in the case of Cotting vs. Kansas City 
Stock Yards, 183 U. S. 95, where he says: 


Pursuing this thought, we add that the state’s regulation of 
Is charges is not to be measured by the aggregate of his 
Profits, determined by the volume of business, but by_ the 
question whether any particular charge to an individual deal- 
ng with him is, considering the service rendered, an unrea- 
sonable exaction. In other words, if he has a thousand trans- 
actions a day, and his charges in each are but a_ reasonable 
compensation for the benefit received by the party dealing with 
him, such charges do not become unreasonable because by 
reason of the multitude the aggregate of his profits is large. 
he question is not how much he makes out of his volume 
of business, but whether in each particular transaction the 
charge is an unreasonable exaction for the services rendered. 
He has a right to do business. He has a right to charge for 
Pa separate service that which is reasonable compensation 
erefor, and the legislature may not deny him such reason- 
—_ compensation, and may not interfere simply because out of 
he multitude of his transactions the amount of his profits is 
arge. (Cotting vs. Kansas City Stock Yards, 183 U. S. 95.) 
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“This is but a reaffirmation of the view expressed by 
the United States Supreme Court in the Monongahela Navi- 
gation Company case, where the court says: 

For such separate use of one’s property by others, the owner 
is entitled to a reasonable compensation, and the number and 


amount of such uses determines the productiveness and the 
earnings of the property, and, therefore, largely its value. 


“And again— 

The value of property, generally speaking, is determined by 
its productiveness—the profits which its use brings to the 
owner. 


“And in Cleveland, etc., vs. Backus, 154 U. S. 445, it 
is said: 

The value of property results from the use to which it is 
put, and varies with the profitableness of that use, present 
and prospective, actual and_ anticipated. There is no 
pecuniary value outside of that which results from such use. 

“From these cases, and many similar ones,.it is appar- 
ent that all the earnings of a railroad from reasonable 
rates are its property, of which it cannot be deprived by 
Congress without violating the Fifth Amendment to the 
Constituion. It does not matter whether these earnings 
from reasonable and lawful rates actually get into the 
treasury of the company or not. If the money is earned, 
the carrier has a right to it, and it cannot be deprived 
of this right by merely attempting to intercept it before 
it gets into the carrier’s treasury. If it belongs to the 
carrier, it can neither be intercepted nor impressed with 
a trust for the benefit of anyone, other than the carrier, 
before it gets into the carrier’s treasury. To do so would 
be to deprive it of its property contrary to the Constitution. 

“I do not know that anyone will seriously contend that 
a power exists in Congress to take from a carrier any 
part of its earnings from reasonable rates. Perhaps even 
those who have put forth the proposal to take a part of 
the earnings of the carriers over a fixed percentage, will 
admit that this cannot be done if the rates are reasonable. 

“These advocates of the proposed taking would probably 
state their position in this way: ‘We do not contend that 
the earnings of a carrier from reasonable rates can be 
taken and put into the treasury, or given to some other 
company without a violation of the Fifth Amendment. Our 
contention is that if the earnings under the rates fixed 
by statute, or by administrative authorities administering 
an act of Congress, exceed a certain fixed percentage of the 
value of the property, that fact shows that the rates are 
not reasonable, and the excess over the given percentage 
is earned not from reasonable rates, but from rates that 
are unreasonably high as regards that particular carrier. 
We, therefore, do not propose to take anything from the 
carrier that belongs to it, hut an excess which is derived 
from unreasonable rates, and, therefore, does not belong 
to it,’ 

“There are, I think, many insuperable difficulties in 
the way of accepting this view. 

“In the first place, it overlooks the fact that what is 
a reasonable rate depends upon the service, and not upon 
the earnings. It reverses the legal order which is that 
earnings depend upon rates, not rates upon earnings. It 
overlooks the principle, firmly established in the law, that 
the entire power of Congress to deal with the rates of 
these carriers, is the power to see that there is no ex- 
tortion, or unreasonable charges, or exactions made by the 
carrier from the shippers or travelers to whom it fur- 
nishes transportation, and the principle that the carrier 
‘has a right to charge for each separate service that which 
is reasonable compensation therefor, and the legislature 
may not deny such reasonable compensation, and may not 
interfere simply because out of the multitude of his trans- 
actions the amount of his profits is large.’ 

“In the second place, the proposition is based upon the 
assumption that the legislature may lawfully authorize 
the carrier to charge and collect more than is reasonable 
for the service, because the foundation of the argument 
is that the rates which have been collected are unreason- 
ably high, and the law has permitted this collection. 

“Manifestly an unreasonably high rate cannot be charged 
and collected by a carrier unless someone is paying an 
unreasonably high rate. If the carrier charges and col- 
lects an unreasonably high rate without authority of law, 
it would be unlegalized extortion. If the carrier is per- 
mitted by law to charge and collect an unreasonably high 
rate, it is extortion none the less, the only difference be- 
ing that there is an attempt to legalize it, The duty of the 
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government is to see that no extortion is practiced upon 
the persons who are obliged to avail themselves of the 
transportation facilities of the carriers. There can be no 
justification for the government, instead of performing this 
duty, of itself legalizing the extortion. 

“Let us analyze the transaction a little further. If a 
shipper is required to pay an unreasonably high charge 
for the service furnished by the carrier, I think all will 
agree that the excess over a reasonable charge would be- 
long to the shipper and to no one else. In fact, if it is 
an unreasonably high charge, not authorized by law, he 
can recover it through the courts, or through the repara- 
tion clauses of the Commerce Act. It is his, and does not 
belong to anyone else. The carrier has no right to it, 
and no third party has any right to it, nor has the public 
any right to it. It is an amount which has been un- 
justly exacted from the shipper, and the amount thus un- 
justly exacted belongs to him. If the government can au- 
thorize an extortionate charge and then attempt to make 
amends by simply transferring the excess to the public 
treasury, or to some other railroad, it is doing an inex- 
cusable injustice to the shipper who has been overcharged. 
If it transfers such excess from a more prosperous road 
to another railroad, it overcharges one set of shippers for 
the benefit of the other railroad. If it does not trans- 
fer the excess to any other railroad, but simply covers it 
into the public treasury and uses it for general trans- 
portation purposes, it is itself becoming the beneficiary 
of the unjustly and unreasonably high charges which it 
has imposed upon a certain class of shippers. It thus not 
only has legalized extortion, but has legalized it for its 
own benefit. There can be no justification either in law 
or morals for the government’s permitting any unreason- 
ably high charges to be collected from a certain class of 
shippers, for to do so would be to surrender the funda- 
mental obligation of the government to the shippers to see 
that they are not improperly charged. 

“It seems, therefore, manifest that the suggestion that 
the government should fix an unreasonably high rate as 
to some of the carriers, allow it to be collected, and then 
either to give it to another carrier, or cover it into the 
public treasury, is based upon a fundamental misconception 
of the power and duty of the government in the premises. 

“Thus the exigency of their case forces the advocates 
of this power who contend for the taking of the earnings 
of one carrier for the benefit of another, or of the public, 
to deny that these earnings belong to the carrier, and to 
do this they are forced in effect to contend for a state 
of facts which makes the earnings which they call ex- 
cessive the property of the person from whom they were 
exacted. Therefore, in order to escape from the constitu- 
tional difficulty of taking the property of the carrier, they 
fall into the difficulty, which is equally as great, of the 
unconstitutional and forbidden taking of the property of 
the shipper or traveler. 

“In doing this, how are they, from the standpoint of 
constitutional power, better off? In either view, their 
contention for the power of taking must fail. 


“These considerations bring us back to the safe ground 
which has been adopted by the courts, and, up to this time 
by legislative bodies everywhere, that the entire power 
of the government is to fix a reasonable rate, and not to 
permit an extortionate or unreasonable rate to be. col- 
lected. From this it must follow that whatever rates are 
fixed by Congress or by the Commission pursuant to the 
act of Congress (and they will, of course, be fixed with 
reference to average conditions) are, unless set aside by 
the courts, reasonable rates, for Congress can lawfully fix 
no other, and that earnings derived from such rates belong 
to the carrier. 

“We come therefore at last to the question of whether 
or not Congress has a right to take any part of the earn- 
ings of a carrier on reasonable rates, and transfer the 
part thus taken to a competitor, or cover it into the 
treasury. *As to this, it seems to me, as stated above, 
there can be no difference of opinion. 

“It must be realized that, given two carriers equally 
well equipped and equally well and economically managed, 
and handling precisely the same character of traffic, if 
one of them earns more than the other, it must be because 
it performs a greater number of services. If each of these 
services is rendered at a reasonable rate, no one has a 
right to complain, and the carrier furnishing the addi- 
tional number of services ought to be paid for such addi- 
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tional services. The situation, if this were not so, may 
be illustrated as follows: Suppose one earrier renders jp 
twelve months the exact number of services that will earn 
at a reasonable rate, the amount which it is permitted 
to retain, and that another carrier renders that same 
number of services in eleven months, and thereby jy 
eleven months earns the same amount that the other ear. 
rier earns in twelve. The second carrier must go op 
for an additional month and render such services as are 
required of it by the public. It has, in the case gyp. 
posed, earned in eleven months the entire amount it js 
permitted to retain. Is it possible that Congress can. legis. 
late so as to deprive the second carrier of any compensz. 
tion for the services it renders in this additional month? 
“In short, in order to sustain as constitutional the exer. 
cise of the power to take from a carrier that part over 4 
given percentage of its earnings from reasonable rates, it is 
necessary to abandon the legislative and judicial view 
which has heretofore, without exception, been entertained 
and insisted on, that the measure of the rate is the serv. 
ice, and that earnings depend on rates, and not rates op 
earnings; that for each separate use of one’s property by 
others the owner is entitled to reasonable compensation, 
and the legislature may not deny such reasonable ‘con. 
pensation, and may not interfere simply because out of 
the multitude of its transactions the amount of its profits 
is large; and to adopt, in lieu of it, the view that the 
legislature way lawfully extort from the shipper an wu. 


reasonably high charge for a service, and may itself appro- § 


priate the excess, which is, in effect, taking from the 
shipper what he ought not to pay, in order to give to 
another carrier, or to the public which has not paid any. 
thing, the amount of this unjust exaction. 

“Thus the duty of the government heretofore never ques- 
tioned, to guard every shipper from having to pay an u- 
reasonably high charge for the service rendered him by 
a common carrier subject to governmental control would 
be abandoned and, in place of it, the government itself 
would impose upon the shipper the unjust and unconscion- 
able charge. . 

“A proposal which involves such consequences is neces 
sarily unsound.” 

A. P. Thom Concludes 


. In concluding his testimony, August 26, Mr. Thom ap. 
pealed for legislation that would protect the railroads in 
the period immediately following federal control. He 
asked that Congress include in this remedial legislation 
the following provisions: 


1. That Congress direct the Interstate Commerce Con: 
mission to study the conditions of the railroads in order 
to restore a proper relation betwen earnings and expenses 
with a statutory direction that the Commission fix a level 
of rates that will re-establish this relationship. 


2. That until the Commission has esablished a proper 
relationship between earnings and expenses the government 
should continue to pay to the railroads the full standard 
return. 


3. That Congress give the carriers ten years in which t0 
pay the government the amount of indebtedness due t0 
additions and betterments made by the Director-General, 
the indebtedness to be carried without security and at 4 
rate of interest to be fixed by Congress. 


Mr. Thom said he did not believe the government woull 
be doing the equitable thing by the railroads unless its 
program of legislation for the transitory period embraced 
such provisions. 

“The government should frankly face the situation anl 
undertake the duty of correcting it,’ he said. 

He expressed the belief that it would require some time 
for the railroads to recover the morale which he said hal 
disappeared under federal control, but he believed this 
difficulty would be gradually overcome, with the result thal 
the service of the roads would be greatly improved. 

Existing rates should remain in effect until the adjust 
ment referred to had been made by the Commission, be 
said. He believed that interstate rates would continue il 
effect without question but that provision probably would 
have to be made as to intrastate rates so that they would 
not return to their former level pending the adjustment bY 
the Commission. 


Mr. Thom referred to the recommendation or suggesti0! 


made by Director Prouty to the effect that the governmell 
pay the railroads three-fourths of the standard return afte! 
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federal control. He said that amount would not be 
sufficient. 

“How much would the Commission have to increase rates 
to bring in sufficient revenue?” asked Representative Sims. 

Mr. Thom said Howard Elliott, of the Northern Pacific, 
had said that a 25 per cent increase would provide for 
the situation. 

Regarding the indebtedness due to additions and better- 
ments, Mr. Thom said none of the railroads was in posi- 
tion to meet that indebtedness immediately. In reply to a 
question by Representative Denison as to whether the gov- 
ernment might not lose some of this money, Mr. Thom said 
there probably would be some losses. 

Mr. Thom discussed the provision of the railway execu- 
tives’ proposed bill, which would permit strong railroads 
to take Over the property of “weak” roads. 


The section of the proposed bill referred to is as follows: 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to 
promote the consolidation of the existing carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce into a number of strong and efficient sys- 
tems, which shall preserve as between themselves the advan- 
tages of effective competition in service, eliminate unnecessary 
duplications and promote economy. To this end, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, whenever, after hearing, it shall find 
that the public interest will be promoted thereby, may enter 
its order authoriizng any carrier engaged in interstate com- 
merce to acquire the property, stocks or securities of another 
or of other carriers, or permitting leases, consolidations or 
mergers of such carriers,” notwithstanding it may find that 
there is competition between such carriers so proposed to be 
brought under a common ownership or control. It shall give 
notice of any such hearing to the federal transportation board 
and to the commissions of the several states in which is lo- 
eated any part of the lines of any carrier proposing to come 
under such common ownership or control; and the federal trans- 
portation board and such commissions shall have the right to 
appear and to show cause for or against the proposal. Upon 
the entry of such order the carriers interested are authorized 
to carry the same into effect, the provisions of any state or 
federal law to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Mr. Thom said the bill contemplated only voluntary con- 
solidation. He said if that system did not work, Congress 
could create railroad companies for the purpose of acquir- 
ing all railroad property in the several groups into which 
the eountry would be divided. There would be one com- 
pany for each group, he said. He said Congress could 
bestow on such companies the power to acquire the prop- 
erty of other companies by right of eminent domain. Con- 
gress, he said, has this power through its jurisdiction over 
interstate commerce as prescribed by the Constitution. 


Representative Watson asked Mr. Thom whether there 
would not be danger of autocratic control of the railroads 
if there were only a few companies holding all the rail- 
roads in the United States. Mr. Thom did not believe such 
a condition would arise. 

Mr. Thom said section 14 of the proposed bill would re- 
peal section 10 of the Clayton act. The section referred 
to, he said, placed such restrictions on the carriers in 
buying equipment that losses frequently occurred because 
the carriers did not have freedom of action. 

Calling the attention of the committee to section 15 
of the proposed bill, Mr. Thom said the terms of the mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commission should be 
increased to ten years and that the compensation of the 
commissioners should be increased. The section would fix 
the term of each commissioner at ten years. The compen- 
sation is not fixed in the proposed bill. 

Discussing supervision of the issuing of securities, Mr. 
Thom said that section 24 of the executives’ bill would 
provide for what purposes carriers could issue securities 
which would be approved by the federal transportation 
board. He contrasted this provision with the provisions 
of the Esch-Pomerene bill, under which the Commission 
would pass on whether the securities should be issued 
for the purposes desired by the carriers. He said the car- 
ners should have the right to determine the purpose, lim- 
ited as provided in the proposed bill. The provisions 
relate to new construction work, the assignment of prop- 
erty of other companies, ete. 

Discussing the provision of the bill relating to compul- 
Sory federal incorporation, Mr. Thom said in his mind there 
was no question of the constitutionality of the right of 
Congress to require compulsory federal incorporation. He 
Said the requirement of incorporation was regulation of 
commerce and that regulation of commerce was compulsory. 


S. T. Bledsoe Speaks 


S. T. Bledsoe, general counsel for the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, appeared before the House committee, August 
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27, in behalf of the railway executives’ railroad plan. He 
said that plan was the most flexible and most workable 
plan that had been offered. 

Mr. Bledsoe said the creation of a transportation board 
as provided in the executives’ plan would enable the car- 
riers to get adequate revenue without making a showing, 
as he said they must do now, that they could not survive 
without an increase in rates. 

The conflict between interstate and intrastate passenger 
rates was discussed by Mr. Bledsoe. He urged that Con- 
gress has the right to prescribe the rate of compensation 
to be paid instrumentalities of interstate commerce and 
that when such instrumentalities were engaged in intra- 
state commerce Congress could fix their compensation for 
that service. 

Representative Sanders of Louisiana asked Mr. Bledsoe 
whether the power of Congress over instrumentalities of 
interstate commerce engaged in intrastate business would 
extend to such matters as the segregation of races in 
railroad coaches. Mr. Bledsoe said he was of the opinion 
that it would, and he said he favored such segregation 
even though it meant added operating expense. 

The conflict between interstate and intrastate rates must 
be removed before there could be harmony in regard to 
reverue, Mr. Bledsoe said. He said the transportation of 
passengers paid only slightly above the bare cost. 

Mr. Bledsoe replied to the charge made by Glenn E. 
Plumb, author of the Plumb plan, that the government had 
given the railroads hundreds of thousands of acres of land 
in the west. 

“There was not the slightest element of donation jin- 
volved in any federal land grant,” he said. “It was a 
clear-cut trade between the United States and the railway 
company, or between the United States through the in- 
strumentality cof the state and the railway company, 
whereby the government agreed to grant so much land 
in consideration of the construction of so many miles and 
in its operation by the grantee. Each and every grant 
was highly beneficial to the government and many of 
the grants proved extremely burdensome to the roads re- 
ceiving them. That is to say, the government fully reim- 
bursed itself for the value of the lands granted by doubling 
the selling price of the alternate sections reserved; every 
land grant railroad cf the United States is now transport- 
ing over its land-grant mileage the property of the United 
States and its officers and employees at 50 per cent of 
the established tariff rates, and must continue to do so 
in perpetuity; and land-grant roads are now carrying and 
must carry in perpetuity the mails of the United States 
over the land-grant mileage for 80 per cent of the com- 
pensation fixed for non-land-grant roads. In addition, the 
states in many instances imposed further obligations, as 
a condition to pass the grant received by it to the railway 
company. An instance of this is the 5 per cent gross 
receipts tax imposed by the state of Illinois on the Illinois 
Central. 

“The amount which the government has received from 
various land-grant roads in the form of reduced trans- 
portation and in reduced mail costs has not been ascer- 
tained and can only be estimated. It has, however, been 
substantially in excess of $75,000,000. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is now requiring each carrier which 
owns a piece of railroad property in aid of the construc- 
tion of which land was granted, to report in the most 
complete details the information required by the federal 
valuation act. However, the process must be somewhat 
slow, because many railroads were not able to financially 
survive the efforts and expenditures necessary to construct 
the mileage required to secure the benefit of the lands 
granted to them. In almost every instance construction of 
the lines was into territory where substantially no traffic 
existed. The operation of a railway in the absence of 
existing traffic is a most hazardous undertaking. Bank- 
ruptcy followed this effort as to many of the land-grant 
roads. Such grants, therefore, passed from the companies 
to which they were made to other companies and some- 
times there was a second failure, reorganization or sale 
and they passed into the hands of a third company. Some 
of those engaged in the conduct of public agitation against 
railroad companies discuss the land ‘grants in the light 
of the value today, and fail to mention the value at the 
time the grant was made, the obligations imposed upon 
the railroad companies in accepting the grants, and the 
fact that the acceptanc of many of them resulted in finan- 
cial disaster. 
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“Perhaps the only facts not submitted to the jury of 
public opinion are those showing how inadequate the 
grants were when compared with the obligations assumed 
by the railroad companies and how the construction of 
the roads in pursuance of the obligations assumed in the 
grants resulted in financial ruin.” 

Referring to the difficulties faced by the. western roads 
in the early days, Mr. Bledsoe said the pioneer citizen 
and the pioneer railroad suffered together and that they 
ought to share alike in prosperity. 


Illinois District Traffic League 


R. M. Field of Peoria, Ill., president of the Illinois Dis- 
trict Traffic League, and C. L. Lingo, traffic manager of 
the Inland Steel Company of Chicago, appeared before the 
committee and presented resolutions adopted by the 
League on the Esch-Pomerene bill and the Plumb plan. 

The resolutions follow: 

“Resolved, That the Illinois District Traffic League 
hereby expresses its unqualified disapproval of the so- 
called Plumb plan as embodied in House bill No. 8157, 
providing for the purchase of the railroad properties by 
the federal government and the turning over of the opera- 
tion of same to a board of management composed of fif- 
teen members, five to be selected from the classified em- 
ployees, five from the official employees and five to be 
appointed by the President of the United States. By which 
plan of management it is manifest that the control of 
this operating board would rest with the employees. 

“We believe such a plan would create a condition con- 
trary to the interests of the people of the United States 
as a whole and destructive of that individualism so dear 
to the American people; and that it could not help but 
create a most dangerous political power placed in the 
hands of one single group of citizens. This plan is not a 
capital and labor partnership, but provides the elimination 
of capital altogether as an active force in industry, being 
in a word socialism as the antithesis of capital, and even 
going farther than this, the plan is bolshevistic in its 
tendency. We feel that the unsatisfactory experience of 
the last year and one-half with government operation of 
railroads has demonstrated that the only successful solu- 
tion of our transportation problems lies in properly regu- 
lated private ownership and competitive operation of the 
railroads of the United States. 

“We further condemn any and all plans submitted for 
the operation of the railroads which savor of government 
ownership, or for guarantees by the government of the 
earnings of the railroad properties, believing that the plan 
of guaranteeing earnings is but a step removed from 
actual government ownership. 

“We wish to express our complete confidence to the 
ability and disposition of the present Congress to handle 
the railroad question in a calm, dispassionate, business- 
like manner, feeling confident that our representatives in 
Congress will not be affected by any threats, veiled or 
direct, of strikes or revolutionary action in considering 
the question of proper legislation to be enacted, but will 
handle these problems in a manner as dictated by their 
best judgment in the interest of the welfare of the people 
of the United States as a whole, and not in the interest 
of any class, whether the same represents capital or em- 
ployees. 

“We further desire to go on record as recommending 
the enactment into legislation of the principles embodied 
in the bill commonly known as the Esch-Pomerene bill 
(H.R.-4378), with the following exceptions and additions: 

“We consider that proposal in the bill conferring upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission jurisdiction over 
water carriers and making port-to-port rates subject to 
the provision of the act to regulate commerce should be 
cut out and these water carriers left as at present, sub- 
ject to the control of the United States Shipping Board. 

“We believe an addition should be made to the bill 
commencing at line 11, page 23, providing that the Com- 
mission in adjusting rates, fares, etc., shall take into 
consideration also the cost of capital, based upon the 
level of the money market, which will represent capital 
for new lines, extensions and improvements and capital 
necessary to refund maturing obligations. 

“We believe that provision should also be made to 
strengthen the arbitration board in its control of wage 
questions and labor disputes so that these matters may 
be handled at all times in a manner to both serve the 
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interests of the public and give a thoroughly square deal 
to the labor interests involved. 

“We believe this bill also should carry a proviso for the 
stabilization of intrastate rates as fixed at the present 
time by the order of the United States Railroad Admip. 
istration, in order that when the period of federal contro] 
is ended there may be maintained a specific level for 
these rates, for, at least, a limited period of time, so as 
to avoid any chaotic condition arising as between intra. 
state and interstate rates when the period of federal con. 
trol is terminated.” 

Mr. Lingo said he only desired to suggest that Congress 
should provide a fund out of which loans could be made 
by the government to the railroads to tide them over the 
= which would follow the termination of federal con. 
rol. 

The railroad equipment that the Director-General bought 
for the railroads, but which has not been taken by the 
railroads should be sold to the carriers at reasonable 
prices, even if the government has to pocket some loss 
on the transaction, Mr. Lingo told the committee. 

Mr. Lingo said he understood that the carriers had 
sufficient equipment when the government bought hun- 
dreds of thousands of freight cars and hundreds of loco. 
motives and that the fact that much of this equipment 
had not been allocated to the carriers seemed to support 
that view. He said to force the carriers to take surplus 
equipment would not be fair. 

A. P. Thom, counsel for the railway executives, was 
present, and he said the carriers had protested to Mr. 
McAdoo against the government buying the equipment for 
the carriers, but that they got no satisfaction along that 
line. 

Representative Winslow asked Mr. Lingo whether he 
thought the railroads would be able to pay the govern- 
ment for the equipment and additions and betterments, 

Mr. Lingo said he believed the carriers would be able 
to do that in time. He said he understood that a con- 
siderable increase in rates was contemplated and that 
among shippers generally there would not be a great deal 
of dissatisfaction over an equitable increase in rates. 


Anderson Presents Views 


George W. Anderson, of Boston, former member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, presented his views on 
railroad legislation to the committee August 27. He advo- 
cated unification of the railroads into one system to be 
operated by a board of directors composed of labor, capital 
and the public. His statetment was as follows: 

I 


“The following plan, crudely and briefly outlined, in- 
volves, I think, no element not already presented in es- 
sence in some one or more of the plans hitherto sub- 


mitted to Congress. But the combination of elements is 
radically new. The result sought to be achieved will, I 
hope, also be very different from that which may be 
reasonably expected from any of the previously submitted 
plans. 

QI. 


“No plan for the re-organization of our railroad system 
has any reasonable prospect of success that does not rec- 
ognize the fundamental need of a radically changed status 
for labor. 

“Labor must be given just and proper representation in 
the initial management of the roads, and assume a re- 
sponsibility for the uninterrupted, efficient, economical, and 
progressive development of the rail facilities—entirely dif- 
ferent from that which has obtained hitherto when the 
railroads have been run by corporations, organized for 
profit, and by labor unions, organized for economic war. 
Full recognition must be given to the fact that the men 
who contribute faithful, efficient and long-continued service 
in the transportation industry are as much entitled to 
representation in the management thereof, and must be 
held as responsible for the wise exercise of managerial 
powers, as are the contributors of capital used to pay 
for the railroad facilities. 

“The present status of irresponsibility and consequent 
threatened interruption of railroad service, together with 
the utter lack of proper incentive for efficiency and econ- 
omy in the management and operation of rail facilities, is 
practically admitted by all to be intolerable. The only plan 
now before Congress which really undertakes to meet this 
essential difficulty is the Plumb plan, and that offers, in 
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my view, a remedy which may not improbably be almost, 
if not quite, as bad as the disease that it undertakes to 
cure. ; Res ’ 

“Labor is entitled to a large and influential position in 
the management of our transportation industry. It is not 
entitled to control that industry, either as proposed in the 
Plumb plan, through management of the corporation ad- 
ministering the rail facilities, or as is potentially involved 
in the present system through the domination of extra 
corporate organizations called Labor Unions. The rail- 
road business is a public business. It must be managed 
py, and controlled for, public interests. Until that funda- 
mentally important principle is recognized and sought to 
pe made effective, there will be neither peace, security, nor 
progress in our transportation field. 

“Without further present elaboration of this point,—I 
propose to meet this difficulty by providing that in the 
contemplated unified United States Railroad Company the 
classified employees shall elect one-third of the directors 
or governors; another third to be elected by the stock- 
holders, the other third to be public directors, probably 
appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 
In addition to such initial managerial power and resultant 
responsibility, the law should provide for a competent and 
jmpartial tribunal to deal with all wage and other labor 
controversies, its decision to be final. Labor should also 
have a one-third profit-sharing interest in any surplus 
profits above standard dividends. 

“Given, then, a fair share of initial managerial respon- 
sibility, a competent tribunal to determine all labor con- 
troversies, a profit-sharing interest in the business, com- 
binations of employees in restraint of trade must be made 
illegal on the railroads, as are like combinations of capital 
in general industry. Strikes are combinations in restraint 
of trade. They are now legal. With this radically changed 
labor status, labor would need no such weapon, and they 
must, on the railroads, be made illegal, their illegality to 
be dealt with by the courts of equity and the courts 
criminal, substantially as are illegal capitalistic combina- 
tions in restraint of trade. 

But the right of the individual employee to leave his 
employment, even if he breaks a contract, should remain 
inviolate. The railroad employee should be as free (and 
no freer) to break his contract as is the capitalist. 


III 


“Unification of the railroads in one owning and oper- 
ating company is, in my view, fundamentally necessary. 

“Pretty careful study of the plans proposed for, say, a 
dozen large companies, convinces me that— 

“(a) No one of these plans can be put in operation 
without long, expensive and wasteful proceedings, during 
which honest investing interests will be exploited by specu- 
lators and manipulators to an unparalleled degree. With- 
out attacking the motives of the proponents of these plans, 
I do confidently suggest that the result of the plans would 
be a speculative exploitation working vast and grievously 
unjust results. 

“(b) If the plan of a dozen railroads were in operation, 
problems of administration and ratemaking (infinitely diffi- 
cult at the best) would, in my opinion, be insoluble. Cer- 
tainly, if the Warfield plan of retaining state charters 
were adopted, the situation would be hopeless. 

“(c) The notion that competition can be kept or made 
a force for efficiency and progress is a delusion. Even those 
who, in their own minds, advocate competition, on analysis, 
do not. What is really desired, for instance by the repre- 
sentative of the United States Chamber of Commerce, is not 
competition, but incentive for efficiency, economy and pro- 
gressive development. There ought to be such incentive. It 
cannot, in my view, be found in the competitive theory. All 
of these apparent advocates of competition accept and 
assert that rates should be uniform. They eliminate rate- 
cutting as a competitive factor. Otherwise stated, the sell- 
Ing price of the product is not to be fixed by the theoretical 
competitors, but by public authority. Securities also are 
to be issued only under public approval. -Extensions for 
new business, whether competitive or not, are to be made 
only on public approval. New facilities, whether profitable 
or not, may be ordered by public authority. Wages, the 
first and largest item in the expense account, are expected 
to be made, not by the separate corporations, but by some 
outside power. In many other minor respects the kind, 
quality and cost of the service rendered is to be subject, 
and properly so, to control for the recognized paramount 
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public interests. The right to pool earnings under publie 
approval is advocated. This, on analysis, means that if 
any competition in railroading survives under the theories 
of regulation sketched above, so that the railroad com- 
panies find themselves in actual struggle for the same 
line of business, that struggle shall cease by a pooling of 
earnings. This is, 1n effect, an admission that real com- 
petition is neither desired nor expected to result from the 
administraton of the railroads by separate corporations. 

“A book might be written on competition and its fail- 
ure in connection with rail carriers. But I state, perhaps 
dogmatically, as my second fundamental, that we must 
have a unified federal railroad company. In this respect I 
accord with the Amster plan and the Plumb plan. 


IV 


“1. Assuming that points II and III are accepted as 
fundamentally necessary, I outline a tentative plan for 
a permanent railroad organization. The fundamentals be- 
ing assumed, the means of obtaining them may be varied. 
I have no dogmatism as to many of the following points: 

“2. Charter a federal railroad company, with very 
broad powers, including, inter alia, eminent domain to 
take existing transportation facilities, as well as land, etc., 
for additional facilities, stocks, bonds of existing companies, 
or any other kind of needed property with power to issue 
stocks and bonds for cash at par or for exchange with 
present security holders; also to guarantee interest and 
principal of outstanding bonds. The charter should have 
the broadest of powers, the use of these powers being 
properly limited by the statute or by delegated administra- 
tive authority. 

“3. This corporation might well be managed by a board 
of, say, fifteen directors, elected and appointed for, say, 
terms of five years each, so classified that the term of 
one of each class shall end each year. Five of the di- 
rectors should be elected by the classified employees under 
by-laws, approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Five should be elected by the stockholders and represent 
capitalistic and profit-seeking interests. Five should be 
public directors, probably appointed by the President, prob- 
ably from both political parties and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate and required to have no financial interest in the stock 
of the company. All the directors should be paid adequate 
but reasonable salaries and be required to give all their . 
energies to the business. This board of directors should 
have broad, general, managerial powers, including the 
power to provide for regional administration as they may 
think wise and experience may dictate. The U. S. R. R. 


Co. should be capitalized, not less than 25 per cent nor 


more than 40 per cent in capital stock, the balance in 
bonds. The capital stock should have a standard dividend 
rate not less than 5 per cent nor more than 6 per cent, 
cumulative—such rate as will fairly ensure par market 
values in all normal times. Probably new issues for ex- 
tensions and additions should be distributable to out- 
standing stockholders at par, although the stock would 
in ordinary times undoubtedly sell at a substantial pre- 
mium. But it is desirable that there should be an ade- 
quate incentive to spend new money for needed and useful 
railroad development. 

“4, I think, although this is not free from doubt, that 
the government should guarantee an annual dividend on 
this stock, possibly of 4 per cent, not less than 3 per cent. 
Such guarantys would, in my present view, cost the gov- 
ernment nothing; it would stabilize the financial market, 
improve the credit of the company, and reduce the ultimate 
capital cost of our transportation facilities. 

“5. Any surplus profits above operating expenses, fixed 
charges and standard dividends should annually be divided 
into thirds: 

“(¥) One-third for the benefit of capital, applicable to 
an additional dividend up to a reasonable maximum, prob- 
ably 7 per cent. Any balance of this one-third accruing 
in fat years should be held in a reserve for the purpose of 
providing for the payment of the standard dividend in 
bad years. 

“(b) One-third as a dividend to labor on a properly 
classified schedule. 

“(c) One-third for strictly public uses; at the outset, 
perhaps to pay for the government’s advances hitherto 
or hereafter to be made during the transition period, 
thereafter for such public purposes as Congress may au- 
thorize by statute or through the U. S. R. R. Co. and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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V. 


“Given a single federal railroad company, with broad 
powers and organized substantially as above, the present 
roads might well be taken over substantially as follows: 

“1. An offer should be made to the stockholders of the 
chief roads to buy their stock by exchanging stock of the 
U. S. R. R. Co. in such amounts as to give to the present 
stockholders a return reckoned on the standard dividend 
of the new stock not greater, and perhaps, considering the 
greatly improved quality of their security,,somewhat less, 
than that which has accrued to stockholders from the 
regular dividends paid during the period of federal control. 
To illustrate: If the standard dividend of the U. S. R. R. 
Co. stock is six per cent, Pennsylvania stockholders who 
have been receiving six per cent should be offered a 
chance to swap on terms not better than share for share. 
Northern Pacific stockholders who have been receiving 
seven per cent would be given a like return by receiving 
one and one-sixth shares of the new stock for each share 
of their old stock. New York Central stockholders would 
have five-sixths as many shares of the new stock as of 
their present stock. In my present view, the new stock 
will be so much better than the old stock that the govern- 
ment ought to get some diminution in rate from the regu- 
lar dividends paid even by the best of the railroad com- 
panies during federal control. 

“At any rate, an offer should be made to existing stock- 
holders so just and fair that the great majority of them 
would be glad to accept it. The rights of dissenters should 
be taken care of by due process of law substantially as 
are dissenting stockholders in the ordinary cases of con- 
solidation. Stockholders not in receipt of regular divi- 
dends during federal control must also have their rights 
determined by due process of law, perhaps in some cases 
by taking over the railroad property by eminent domain 
or awaiting the termination of valuation proceedings by 
the I. C. C. before final settlement can be made. Mean- 
time, the rights of bondholders in such companies should 
be fully protected, probably by continuing payments or ad- 
vances as now during federal control. 

“2. The new company having thus obtained, by swap- 


ping, the stocks of the old companies, whether the old 
companies should for a time be kept alive is a matter of 


legal detail which need not now be discussed. I pass also 
without discussion the interesting but purely theoretical 
question as to whether any of the states would undertake 
to prevent their state chartered railroad companies from 
abandoning operation under their franchise. I accept in 
substance the doctrine laid down by Judge Lovett and 
other eminent lawyers that federal incorporation is en- 
tirely constitutional and legally practicable. If a dozen 
federal corporations can be formed, certainly one federal 
corporation can be formed, to take possession of the na- 
tion’s rail facilities. 

“3. The new corporation should assume, principal and 
interest, the outstanding bonds of the old companies, with 
also a provision of guarantee by the government, except- 
ing, of course, fraudulent or otherwise improper issues. 
The aggregate of such bonds is about eleven. billions of 
dollars. The average rate was recently about 4.30 per 
cent. -It cannot yet have increased to 4.50 per cent. The 
assumption of these bonds, principal and interest, by the 
new railroad company, together with the perfectly prac- 
ticable stock swapping with probably 95 per cent of the 
stockholders in the regular dividend paying roads, would 
eliminate all necessity of the laborous expropriation pro- 
ceedings contemplated by most of the plans for reorgani- 
zation and unification. This is simple—mainly because it 
is just and will command the assent of the great ma- 
jority of railroad security holders. 


VI 


“Rates—1. Rates should be initiated by the U. S. R. R. 
Co. under a statute requiring the company (and the I. C. 
C.) to provide an income, as nearly as possible, adequate 
to cover all operating expenses (including proper annual 
charges by units for both maintenance and depreciation, 
under rules to be worked out by the U. S. R. R. and 
approved by the I. C. C.), fixed charges and the standard 
dividend. The law should clearly and explicitly provide 
that the expenses of rail transportation should be derived 
from rail rates, thus leaving, except for emergencies, the 
government’s guarantee of bonds and probably of a mini- 
mum dividend on the stock, as a theoretical liability ‘only. 

“2. While I think the rates should be initiated by the 
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U. S. R. R. Co., the I. C. C. should have full revising 
power, covering both maximum and minimum. Con/licts 
between community and community, industry and indus. 
try and shipper and shipper are certain to arise. The 
functions of the I. C. C. will, under the suggested plan, 
be at least as important as those now performed by it. 
The right of the shipping public to resort to this justly 
trusted tribunal for a remedy for rate grievances should 
be fully preserved. 

“3. Rates essentially local, such as commutation rates 
around our large cities, may wisely be left subject to state 
control, with a guarded power of review by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. When our rail facilities are oper. 
ated under a single national charter, power of local con. 
trol may safely be delegated in large measure, for the 
federal government can always exercise ultimate contro] 
over its own transportation agencies. This cannot be done 
so long as national highways are operated under state 
charters. Most of the insoluble problems growing out of 
conflicting state and national powers and of strong and 
weak companies vanish when the national highways are 
owned and operated under a single charter—a national 
agency. 

VII 


“Extension and Additions and Securitly Issues—Ordinary 
extensions and improvements up to a designated, reason- 
able, estimated new capital cost should be made by the 
U. S. R. R. Co. in its discretion. Proposals involving large 
expenditures should before initiation be approved by the 
I. C. C. as in the general public interest. The capital 
directors would obviously desire to spend money in im. 
provements and extensions, because their stockholders 
would thus obtain an opportunity for new and profitable 
issues of stock. I think the: general tendency of all the 
directors of the company to extend facilities might be 
undue and should be held in check by the I. C. C. On 
the other hand, the I. C. C. should have power on the 
application of any party in prospective interest to order 
extensions and additions. 


“2. I think the substance of the Plumb plan of co- 
ordinating capital of the U. S. R. R. Co. with the local 
capital is practical and should be adopted. It is in sub- 
stance now in use between the federal government and 
state or other local governments in the building of high- 
ways. But full title to all properties thus created should 
rest in the U. S. R. R. Co. 

“3. Probably securities issued for refunding bonds and 
as additional stock issues should be subject to the approval 
of the I. C. C. as in the public interest. The stock of the 
new company should not be more than 40 per cent of the 
gross capitalization; the public should be given the bene- 
fit of the low rate accruing on fixed charge securities, ex- 
cept as far as an outstanding stock issue offering oppor- 
tunities for private profit may furnish a proper and vall- 
able incentive for efficiency, economy and progressive 
development. ; 

VIII 


“Comments on the Plan.—The plan thus crudely out 
lined, it will be observed, is neither government ownel- 
ship and operation, nor is it private ownership and opera 
tion. It undertakes to combine the most desirable factors 
of both systems. 

“It would insure the rights of present security holders 
by guaranteeing all valid and properly outstanding bonds, 
offering for present dividend paying stocks analogous Se 
curity at least as good, and probably much better. The 
rights of security holders which cannot be regarded as 
standardized or normal are to be protected under due 
process of law. Certainly the plan from the standpoint of 
security holders ig not open to objection. 

“And it is in the general public interest that justice be 
done to the security holders of our railroads. In this con 
nection, let it be noted that the theoretical right of the 
railroad corporations to have their property valued is not 
of any real importance either from the standard of justice 
or of expediency. The problem now is very much as !t 
was when we sought a basis for contracts during federal 
control. What were these railroad corporations earnings 
and distributing to their stockholders during a fairly nor 
mal period when they had many of the rights of private 
corporations? Practically everybody in interest agreed 
that regular dividends paid during the three-year period 
ending June 30, 1917, was a just basis for the government! 
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to deal with the bulk of these security holders. It was 
just then; it is just now. The theoretical right of the 
stockholders in excess earnings above those distributed or 
fairly distributable under federal control is of little or no 
importance either from the standpoint of justice or the 
standpoint of expediency. 

“J am a small stockholder in various railroad companies. 
| bought my stocks without paying any attention to the 
surplus earnings except so far as those surplus earnings 
increased the security for the return. While, as a selfish 
stockholder, I should like to have my return increased, 
| should be entirely content, and feel that I was justly 
dealt with, if offered an opportunity to swap my stocks in 
present companies for the proposed new stock on a basis 
of, say, not less than four-fifths of my present return. I 
doubt whether the same return should be offered. But 
the present point is whether a group of stockholders of 
any of the proposed railroad companies have any just 
claim to have their return increased above that which 
accrued out of the regular dividends paid during the 
federal control. They have no such just claim. 

“2. Dealing with managements—profit-making motive 
by stockholders is retained. I regard capitalistic manage- 
ment, aS we have had it during past generations, as a 
failure. But I am not prepared to advocate the entire 
elimination of the profit-making incentive from administra- 
tion. The plan suggested puts five directors motived like 
present railroad directors for profit-making purposes. They 
will want wages low and rates high and large expendi- 
tures for new facilities, in order to make the maximum 
dividend for their stockholders and to have as many 
melons as possible to cut. Against them will be pitted 
the labor directors, who will want wages high, but will 
also want rates high in order that wages may be high 
and in order that there may be a surplus to be divided 
one-third as a dividend on wages. Against both these 
profit-sharers are pitted five public directors under pres- 
sure to keep rates down and wages reasonable, so that 
the cost of the service to the public will not be excessive. 
Supervising the rates within the statutory limit is the 
Interstate Commerce Commission—the harbor and refuge 
of the shippers. 


“3. Public as well as labor interests should be fully 
guarded by providing with care that the wage-settling 
tribunal should be fully competent and impartial. I in- 
cline to think that there should be a regular labor trib- 
unal with, say, three commissioners appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, paid reasonable 
salaries, properly equipped with a staff for the study of 
the conditions of employment in the railroad service, so as 
to have data ready prepared to deal with any question 
which arises. Then in case of controversy a tribunal 
might be made up of, say, these three standing commis- 
sioners, plus one labor director and one capital director. 


“But this suggestion is purely tentative. The impor- 
tant point is that the tribunal should be so constituted as 
to command the entire confidence and respect of the coun- 
try in its impartiality, courage and competency. It should 
be the Railroad Labor Supreme Court, and have within 


ood field-no less degree of cheerful obedience to its man- 
ates. 


“The plan, I confidently submit, recognizes all the just 
rights of labor, both to participate in initial management 
and to have its controversies with capitalist interests com- 
betently adjudicated. It recognizes it as profit-sharer as 
well as co-manager. There is no better body of American 
citizenship anywhere in this country than the mass of rail- 
road employees when they are treated justly. Under laws 
Which they respect and ought to respect, they will be found 
mM no considerable numbers asserting any obviously unjust 
and unpatriotic claims. They are-law-abiding citizens. 
But the law applicable to their status must be one that 
appeals to their sense of justice. The capitalistic forces 
which have hitherto dominated our railroad situation have 
taught the people of America many lessons in arrogance, 
i injustice, in corruption. It is high time that these 
capitalistic forces, or the men who have now succeeded to 
the capitalistic positions formerly ill-filled,, should recog- 
hize the need, in the general public interest and safety, of 
offering to labor and to the general public, efficient co- 
operation in a new regime of justice, fair dealing and con- 
sequent efficiency and good feeling. Capital needs to learn 
its lesson at least as much as labor needs to learn its 
lesson. The lessons both need are lessons in justice end 
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in subordination of merely private and selfish interests 
to the general public good. 
IX 


“Summary—1. A new status of right and responsibility 
for labor, including profit-sharing, under which strikes are 
an unneeded weapon, and therefore should be made illegal. 

“2. Unification of the railroads into a single national 
highway and carrier system, properly co-ordinated with 
other highway, transportation and carrier facilities, present 
and potential, under a federal charter, thus eliminating 
most of the problems accruing out of the conflicting rights 
and interests of the states and the nation, and between 
the good and the weak companies. 

“3. Administration by a board of directors in which la- 
bor, capital, and the public shall have the right of repre- 
sentation. Regional administration to be developed so far 
as necessary and practical. 

“4. Rates to be made on the service-at-cost principle and 
subject to approval by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which should have enlarged and properly modified 
powers. 

‘5. The rights of the states to deal with questions 
purely local should be fully recognized, subject to review 
proceedings where paramount national interest requires. 
Commutation rates and questions of local improveinent 
and safety should be relegated to state or other local au- 
thorities, subject to such review in case of abuse or 
prejudicial error. 

“6. All valid and properly outstanding bonds should 
be assuméd by the new company and guaranteed by the 
United States government. 

“7. Stockholders in regular dividend-paying companies 
should be permitted to exchange on a basis not exceeding 
the return during federal control. Others must have due 
process of law. 

“8. Stockholders of the new company should have an 
incentive for efficiency, economy and progress by authoriz- 
ing a dividend somewhat in excess of the standard divi- 
dend and pro rata issues of new stock at par. 

“9. Public interests should be secured against undue 
capital charge by providing that not less than 60 per cent 
and perhaps 75 per cent of the capital of the new company 
should be bonds issued at the lowest available interest 
rate. 

“10. Stock certificates of the United States Railroad 
Company should contain a provision that the same may 
be taken over at any time by the United States govern- 
ment at par and accrued standard dividend. If the plan 
involves too large profits to capital, it can thus on just 
and equitable’ terms at any time expropriate the stock- 
holders and substitute a new plan.” 

Questioned by committee members, Mr. Anderson said 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s duties should be 
confined to jurisdiction over rates and that the Commis- 
sion was no more fit to run the railroads “than my office 
boy is to write my opinions.” He said it would be a grave 
legislative error to increase the powers of the Commission 
along administrative lines. He said he had left the Com- 
mission because it was a “killing job.” 

In reply to Chairman Esch, Mr. Anderson said as to his 
plan destroying initiative that there was -no initiative to 
destroy. He said the plan would result in better morale 
than has obtained for the last fifteen years on the rail- 
roads. 

Referring to the Plumb plan, Mr. Anderson said Plumb 
had the right idea as to demanding a new status of labor, 
but that he gave too much power to labor and that the 
plan was essentially unsound. Mr. Anderson said he would 
prohibit strikes, but would not prohibit collective bargain: 
ing. 

Mr. Anderson said the large railroad corporations had 
demonstrated in the last twenty-five years that they were 
unfit to operate the roads and that operation of the roads 
under government control had been accomplished more 
economically than had the operation of any other great 
business during the last two years. He said the tendency 
of employees of a great corporation was to become slack- 
ers on their jobs. ms 


S. Davies Warfield Again 


S. Davies Warfield, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Owners of Railroad Securities, August 29 presented 
a memorial by or on behalf of the people owning or di- 
rectly interested in railroad securities, urging the adop- 
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tion by Congress of the fundamental features of a fixed 
percentage return on the aggregate investment in the 
railroads and a division of earnings in excess of 6 per 
cent, provided in the Warfield plan for solution of the 
railroad problem. 

The signers of this memorial declare that these require- 
ments are essential to the investment of trust funds in 
the railroads, and that if Congress does not provide the 
protection given by these fundamentals it will fall short 
in the enactment of legislation to give stability to gen- 
eral railroad credit. 

The memorial, he said, has signers in every state in 
the union, the District of Columbia and in every urban 
community in the country from the largest cities down 
to the smallest rural centers. They include approximately 
5,000 investing institutions, savings banks, life insurance 
companies, fire, marine and surety companies, national and 
state banks, and trust companies, and other fiduciary in- 
stitutions as well as by 8,189 individual investors. Sixteen 
business organizations, such as boards of trade, and cham- 
bers of commerce, are signers. He estimated that these 
organizations, with those who have indorsed the plan by 
resolution, represent 30,000 people. Big international 
banking houses, investment bankers, and brokers in the 
large cities are not included among the signatures, but 
the smaller institutions in every city in the country, he 
said, are represented. 

Mr. Warfield, following up his presentation of the me- 
morial, explained to the committee fundamentals of his 
plan and corrected misinterpretations, some of, which, he 
said, were deliberate. He took sharp issue with the posi- 
tion taken by representatives of the railway executives 
in their recent testimony before the committee, quoting 
the testimony of Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, in which he said Mr. Willard unequivocally 
indorsed the fundamentals of the Warfield plan. Mr. War- 
field also quoted from the testimony of T. De Witt Cuyler 
before the Senate committee and A. P. Thom before the 
same committee, in which he said they admitted the neces- 
sity for governmental supervision of excess earnings of 
the more favorably situated railroads. 


He said there was a division of sentiment among the 
executives of the railroads as represented by the Rail- 
way Advisory Committee. 


Director-General Hines was also quoted as indorsing 
the position taken by the security holders that any legis- 
islation to be enacted by Congress must provide a fixed 
percentage return of not less than 6 per cent on the 
property invested in the railroads taken in the aggregate, 
as essential to railroad credit. 


COWAN ON CAR SERVICE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

S. H. Cowan of Fort Worth, Tex., representing the Na- 
tional Live Stock Raisers’ Association, has sent the follow- 
ing letter to Chairman Esch of the House committee on in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, in which he protests against 
the section of the Esch-Pomerene bill relating to car serv- 
ice: 

“In behalf of those I represent, in addition to what I 
have presented at the hearings on H. R. 4378, August 18 
and 19, I appeal to the committee to strike from the bill 
section 2 of this bill amending section 1 of the act to 
regulate commerce, under the definition of the term ‘Car 
Service,’ but really embracing the entire transportation 
service and operation of locomotives, cars, trains, termi- 
nals, use of the railroads and every right and duty of the 
railroad as to all service and the performance of it or 
use of its facilities for doing it. 

‘“A careful reading of it shows that upon the mere whim 
of an agent of the Interstate Commerce Commission, with- 
out notice or hearing, he may stop any train service, 
transfer cars, locomotives from one place or road to an- 
other, fix the pay for it, direct the use of terminals, give 
preference and priorities to operate trains or move cars, 
subject to change any time for any reason or contrary 
to sound reason, subject to no supervision, and thus take 
away all the rights of shippers and liabilities of railroads. 

“The Commission can do all this by agents anywhere 
at any time without responsibility and the railroads must 
obey ufider heavy cumulative penalties, and do it promptly, 
with no recourse or delay. 

‘The Commission could appoint a deaf, dumb and blind 
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man to operate an interlocking tower and kill a trainload 
of cattle or people, as to that matter,’and no liability 
could possibly attach. 


“This proposed amendment starts out with the mild and 
misleading term, ‘Car Service.’ It starts as easily, to the 
unsuspecting victim as a bad habit or a Kansas cyclone 
with the gentle breeze of spring laden with the odor of 
flowers, but ends in the delirium of irresponsibility; or, 
like the cyclone, with wreck and destruction in its path, 


“That at the very outset, after naming it, the writer 
of the bill in parable, as it were, yea, with tongues of fire 
in effect says that the railroads when turned back to their 
owners must ‘furnish safe and adequate car service.’ And 
what is that? Read the definition: 


The term ‘“‘car service’ in this Act shall include the use 
control, supply, movement, distribution, exchange, interchange 
and return of locomotives, cars and other vehicles used in the 
transportation of property, and the supply, movement and op- 
eration of trains by any carrier subject to this Act. 


“The bill then requires the railroads to establish and 
file reasonable rules: 


It shall be the duty of every carrier by railroad subject to 
this Act to furnish safe and adequate car service and to estab- 
lish, observe and enforce just end reasonable rules, regula- 
tions and practices with respect to car service; and every un- 
just and unreasonable rule, regulation and practice with re- 
spect to car service is prohibited and declared to be unlawful. 

The Commission is hereby authorized by general or special 
orders to require all carriers by railroad subject to this Act, 
or any of them, to file with it from time to time their rules 
and regulations with respect to car service, and the Commis- 
sion may, in its discretion, direct that the said rules and regu- 
lations shall be incorporated in their schedules showing rates, 
fares and charges for transportation, and be subject to any or 
all of the provisions of this Act relating thereto. 


“The Commission is empowered on its own initiative, 
with or without hearing, to itself establish the rules and 
compensation for the use of those facilities, and fix pen- 
alties and sanctions (whatever that means—absolutions, 
I suppose). 


“And then comes the storm, like the music of William 
Tell—this surrender of all the rights, the destruction of 
all privileges of ownership and operation by the railroad 
companies, the maelstrom of shippers’ rights, the cata- 
clism of pretended regulations in the following paragraph: 


Whenever the Commission shall be of opinion that shortage 
of equipment, congestion of traffic, or other emergency requir- 
ing immediate action exists in any section of the country, the 
Commission shall have, and it is hereby given, authority, either 
upon complaint or upon its own initiative without complaint, 
at once, if it so orders, without answer or other formal plead- 
ing by the interested carrier or carriers, and with or without 
notice, hearing or the making or filing of a report, according 
as the Commission may determine, to suspend the operation 
of any or all rules, regulations or practices then established 
with respect to car service for such time as may be deter- 
mined by the Commission, and also authority to make such 
just and reasonable directions with respect to car service and 
the interchange and use of locomotives, cars and other ve- 
hicles, without regard to ownership, during such emergency 
as in its opinion will best promote the service in the interest 
of the public and the commerce of the people and also au- 
thority by order to require such joint or common use of 
terminals as in its opinion will best meet the emergency and 
serve the public interest, and upon such just and reasonable 
terms between the carriers as the Commission may prescribe, 
and also authority to give directions for preference or priority 
in transportation, embargoes or movement of traffic under per- 
mits, at such times and for such periods as it may determine, 
and to modify, change, suspend cr annul them. 


“Finally, after authorizing the Commission to confiscate 
without liability of the government for the acts of its 
agents, the Commission, it is to delegate all this power 
to agents or agencies, whose directions become the rule 
of conduct eo instanti, and for disobedience a penalty is 
imposed to be paid to the United States. 


“The paragraph containing this remarkable proposal for 
enactment into law is as follows: 


The directions of the Commission as to car service may be 
made through and by such agents or agencies as <he Com- 
mission shall designate and appoint for that purpose. It shall 
be the duty of all carriers by railroad subject to this Act, and 
of their officers, agents and employees, to obey strictly and 
conform promptly to such orders or directions of the Commis- 
sion, and in case of failure or refusal on the part of any cal- 
rier, receiver, or trustee to comply with any such order 0! 
direction, such carrier, receiver or trustee shall be liable to 4 
penalty of not less than $100 nor more than $500 for eac 
such offense and $50 for each and every day of the continuance 
of such offense, which shall accrue to the United States an 
may be recovered in a civil action brought by the Unite 
States. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


At a caucus of Republican members of the House of 
Representatives, August 26, it was decided to get through, 
if possible, railroad and merchant marine legislation be- 
fore the end of the special session. If this legislative 
program is carried out, the reconstruction railroad legis- 
lation now under consideration will be written into the 
law in some form by December 1, when the regular session 
of the Sixty-sixth Congress will begin. 

Chairman Esch, of the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce, speaking of the progress being 
made by his committee in the hearings on proposed rail- 
road legislation, said it probably would be three weeks be- 
fore the hearings were concluded. The caucus did not go 
on record as favoring any particular legislation as to the 
railroad problem. 

The principal plans for the solution of the railroad prob- 
had been submitted to the committee, but there were a 
number of organizations that wished to be heard. 

Among those scheduled to appear before the committee 
were the National Industrial Traffic League, representa- 
tives of Atlantic and Pacific steamship interests, Director- 
General Hines and Charles E. Elmquist, president of the 
National Association of Railway and Utility Commission- 
ers. 

When the hearings have been completed, Chairman Esch 
said, a sub-committee of six or seven members will be 
appointed by him to go over the testimony and submit 
recommendations to the entire committee. It is expected 
that at least a month will be taken by the committee to 
formulate its decision as to the bill that will be reported. 

The indications are that the House committee will not 
include in its recommendations any provision for a direc- 
tion to the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix a 
level of rates that would bring in a definite return, as has 
been proposed in at least two plans submitted to the 
committee. 

Serious consideration will be given by the committee 
to provisions relating to the wage situation, the period 
through which: the railroads must pass immediately fol- 
lowing federal control, and to the question of enlarging 
the membership of the Commission, either through the 
creation of another division to sit in Washington or by 
the creation of regional commissioners. 

Provisions of the nature referred to may be incorpo- 
rated in the Esch-Pomerene bill, which the committee 
still regards as the basic foundation for whatever bill 
finally is reported out. There is not much sentiment at 
this time among the House committee members for the 
creation of a federal transportation board, as advocated 
in several of the plans submitted to the committee. 

Chairman Esch says there also will have to be some 
provision made to take care of the inland waterway trans- 
— system that has been built up under federal 
control. 


While various organizations have indorsed the Esch- 
Pomerene bill in a general way, there is strong opposition 
to that provision in it which would give the Commission 
jurisdiction over port-to-port rates. The steamship com- 
pany representatives will “go after” that part of the bill. 


ANOTHER RAILROAD BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Senator Lenroot of Wisconsin introduced, August 27, a 
bill providing for the unification of all railroads in the 
United States into a single national system, privately 
Owned, with minimum earnings guaranteed, and with man- 
agement shared by shippers, farmers, security owners, em- 
Ployees and the public, and excess profits divided between 
the public and the employees. 

_The bill embodies the views of Senator Lenroot and of 
Nathan L. Amster, president of the Citizens’ National Rail- 
Toads League, as to the solution of the railroad problem. 

The principal features of the bill are: 


First. The ownership and operation of all the railroads 
by one privately owned and privately operated railroad 
company with full public control. 


Second. The management of this corporation, under the 
Supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, by a 
oard of eleven directors selected by the President (and 
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confirmed by the Senate) out of a limited number of names 
proposed to the President by the various classes of the 
public—two from the employees, two from commerce, in- 
dustry and the shippers as represented by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, two from the farmers as 
represented by recognized farm organizations, three from 
the security holders, one from tthe Interstate Commerce 
Commission and one from the State Railway Commissions. 

Third. The selection by the Directors of a Director- 
General, holds office at their pleasure, to operate the roads 
under such regional divisions as the directors may de- 
termine. An efficiency and economy board of five men 
selected by the President out of engineers proposed to him 
by the leading engineering and technical societies of the 
nation, who will study service and suggest and supply im- 
provements and inventions. 

Fourth. The valuation of all the railroads by averaging 
the original cost less depreciation, the reproduction cost 
less depreciation and the net earnings over the last ten 
years capitalized at 5 per cent per annum, varied by 
urgent equities. Procedure is provided for expediting the 
valuation and for an early judicial determination of the 
fairness of such valuations. Unearned increment for the 
future will be excluded. 

Fifth. Existing bonds will not be disturbed; new stock 
with maximum dividends of 6 per cent per annum will be 
exchanged for existing stock as valued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Earnings in excess of 6 per cent 
will go 40 per cent labor, 30 per cent to the public for im- 
provements and retiring outstanding stock, thus reducing 
rates, 30 per cent to the stockholders. ; 

Sixth. The Government will guarantee dividends of 
4 per cent on all stock issued by the Corporation. No 
stock can be issued without the consent of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It will be a crime to try to use 
political influence to obtain promotion or employment 
with the corporation. 

Seventh. The directors must establish various labor 
boards with equal representation for labor to suggest im- 
provements of service, working conditions, and safety, 
and to study wages, standards of living and meditate in 
all labor disagreements. The right to organize and the 
right of collective bargaining is guaranteed. 

Following the introduction of the bill, the Citizens’ Na- 
tional Railroads League issued the following statement: 

“We believe that the Lenroot bill for the solution of 
the railroad problem should receive the approval of all 
interests which are desirous of seeing the problem settled 
in a spirit of fairness to all. We believe that labor is en- 
titled to a voice in the management of the railroads and a 
share in the profits. We believe that the real value of 
the railroads in public service should be determined as 
soon as possible and in a manner fair to those whose 
money has made transportation possible. 

“The bill as introduced by Senator Lenroot represents 
months of careful study and drafting by our associate 
counsel, Samuel Spring. Senator Lenroot collaborated in 
the preparation of the bill and we believe that as it now 
stands it is sound and adequate and represents a careful 
consideration of all of the economic and legal features 
of the railroad situation. 

“In his appearances before the interstate commerce 
committees of both houses of Congress Nathan L. Amster, 
president of the League, has repeatedly stressed the fact 
that a new day has come and that there must be a real 
democratic control of railroad management and operation, 
and that neither Wall Street nor employees’ control can 
result in anything save disaster.” 


GOVERNOR OPPOSES PLUMB PLAN 


Governor John J. Cornwell of West Virginia has sent 
the following letter to certain railroad employees who ap- 
pealed to him to support the brotherhoods’ plan for gov- 
ernment ownership: 


“Of course, I regret that any of my fellow citizens 
should disagree with, or feel aggrieved with me because 
of my views upon any public question, but that cannot 
deter me from having and exercising the same freedom of 
opinion that you have. When you asked for an eight- 
hour day, I was with you, heart and soul. 

“IT was then, and am now, in favor of your securing 
not only a fair, but a liberal, wage, but when you ask 
the farmers and the laborers in other lines of work to go 
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in debt twenty billions of dollars through the medium of 
the federal government to buy the railroads and give them 
to you to operate for your benefit and to use as you 
please, you are making a proposition that is neither sane 
nor fair. 

“To me it is little short of amazing that men possessing 
the intelligence of the trainmen I meet should be gulled 
into making such unreasonable and outrageous demands. 

“If the people bought the railroads and gave them to 
you to run for your benefit, telephone and telegraph em- 
ployees would demand the same thing of those properties. 
They have as much right to it as you have. Then the 
coal miners would demand that the mines be purchased 
and given to them, and they have as much right to make 
the demand as you have. 

“Then the farm laborers, with even better right, would 
say, ‘We produce the food you live on—buy the farms and 
give them to us.’ Then we have, not Socialism, but 
Chaos. They are trying to run things that way in Russia, 
and we know the result. 

“I intend to try to present to the people of the state 
what this plan means. First, as to the shifting of the 
burden of taxation, or some four million dollars of it, in 
West Virginia from the railroads onto the farmers and 
home owners if the Plumb plan was to go through. It 
would make Cabell, Wayne, McDowell, Mercer and Mingo 
counties unable to pay’ the debt they are creating to 
built public roads. It would stop road building, building 
of school houses and all public improvements. 

“T have been a laboring man myself—carried a dinner 
bucket—for a dollar a day. My labor now is not regu- 
lated by eight, ten or twelve hours, but often sixteen and 
sometimes eighteen. I am not now and never expect to 
be a capitalist, but I am an American, not a Bolshevik. 
I stand for law and order, and I am not asking somebody 
to buy property and give it to me, but want to work 
and give honest service for every dollar I rec2ive.” 


CONGRESSMAN DEFIES LABOR 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Representative Webster of Spokane, Wash., member of 
the House committee on interstate and foreign commerce, 
has sent the following letter to A. H. Nowka, secretary- 
treasurer, Sectional Central Labor Council of Spokane and 
vicinity, Spokane, Wash.: 

“I have received your communication of August 16, in- 
forming me that-on August 11 your organization adopted 
the following resolution: 


Whereas, Congressman J. Stanley Webster has declared his 
opposition to the Plumb Plan of Railroad Ownership and Op- 
eration, not on the merits of the measure itself, but under 
the petty pretext that certain railroad employees had at- 
tempted to intimidate him, and, 

Whereas, His theatrical defi of Labor is devoid of the dig- 
nity of statesmanship, and, 

Whereas, Both the Railroad Brotherhcods and the State 
Federation of Labor have approved the Plumb Plan after ma- 
ture deliberation and an extensive study of the subject, and, 

Whereas, The letters referred to by the Congressman in no 
wise had reference to the matters under consideration, but 
were written months before the Plumb Plan was presented to 
the Labor organization of the State of Washington, for their 
consideration, and, 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the Central Labor 
Council of the City of Spokane, Wash., resent the undignified 
effort of the Congressman to confuse the issue and demand 
that he consider the Plumb plan on its merits, and, 

Be It Further Resolved, That this Central Labor Council 
do reaffirm our support of the Plumb plan of railroad owner- 
ship and operation and do pledge our effort to secure such 
- - i_lcreees in Congress as will be responsive to the popular 
will. 


“While my attitude in denouncing and resenting the 
deliberate and systematic effort of certain railroad brother- 
hoods to coerce my official action as a member of Con- 
gress, by means of cowardly threats to inflict upon me 
personal and political punishment if I did-not do their 
bidding, in reckless disregard of the general welfare, may 
have been a ‘theatrical defi of labor’ and did not measure 
up to the standard of dignity reflected in your resolution, 
it at least possessed the mearit of being perfectly plain 
and was capable of easy understanding. If to resent 
threats and to denounce intimidation is to defy labor, then 
I am guilty of defying labor, for I did resent threats and 
did denounce any attempt by any individual, or any organ- 
ization of any class of individuals, by resort to such tactics 
to force servility to domineering demands. 

“As to the so-called Plumb plan of government owner- 
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ship and railroad brotherhood operation and control of 
the railroads of this country, I will say that I am unal. 
terably and absolutely opposed to any such class legisla. 
lation. For vain theories of economy, for class favoritism 
run amuck, and for utter disregard of the general public 
interest there is nothing comparable with it this side of 
blocdy Russja, where there is no organized government 
at all. : 

“Please permit me also to suggest that being responsive 
to ‘the popular will’ does not necessarily mean being sub. 
servient to class threats. ‘Popular will’ and ‘class coercion’ 
are not interchangeable terms.” 


OPPOSES PLUMB PLAN 


The Plumb plan for purchase of the railroads of the 
country by the federal government and their management 
by a board consisting of representatives of the govern. 
ment, the managing officials and the employees was con- 
sidered by the Transportation Committee of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce and the following resolutions were 
acopted to be passed om by the board of directors at the 
first September meeting: 


There has been presented to the congress of the United States 
a bill embodying the so-called Plumb plan for government 
ownership of railroads; which plan provides (a) for an appraise- 
ment of the value of the railroads and issue of government 
bonds to the owners of the railroads in the amount of such ap- 
praised value in payment for the railroad property; (b) for the 
creation of a national 1ailway corporation to be managed by a 
board of fifteen members, five selected by the classified em- 
ployees, five by official employees and five appointed by the 
president, which corporation is to manage and operate all the 
railroads of the United States; (c) that out of the revenues 
resulting from the operation after the payment of maintenance 
and renewals, one-half of the net earnings is to be paid into 
the treasury of the United States, one-half into the treasury 
of the operating corporation, which latter amount is to be dis- 
bursed to the employees in dividends, each employee receiving 
that porticn of the dividend which his annual compensation 
bears to the total compensation of all employees. 

This proposed plan makes no provision for a deficit in opera- 
tion and clearly contemplates the continued increase of rates 
in order to provide the dividend upon the wages of the em- 
ployees. It will subject the shippers of the United States to 
an increasing annual tax to compensate the present owners of 
the railroads for the value of their properties, presumably at 
present high prices and to guarantee to the employees cperat- 
ing the railroads a bonus in dividends over and above their 
present high wages. 

It delivers the control of the railroads to the employees who 
will elect two-thirds of the board of directors of the operating 
corporation, but without any guarante on the part of such 
employees that they will contribute to a deficiency in revenues. 

Resolved, That the plan should be condemned as contrary to 
the fundamental theories of our government, as socialistic and 
as destructive of the economical and efficient operation of the 
railroads and entirely inimical to the interests of the shippers 
and business men of the country. 


INTEREST IN RAILROAD PROBLEM 

The railroad question is attracting more attention now 
than at any former period, according to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, which is receiving hun 
dreds of requests daily for information on that subject. 
An editicn of 10,000 copies of the statement made by 
George A. Post before the House committee in regard to 
the Chamber of Commerce plan for railroad legislation 
was exhausted within a week. Many inquiries are coming 
from farmers, the Chamber says. 





TRAIN AND LOCOMOTIVE PERFORMANCE 


Passenger train and passenger locomotive performance 
in June, of this year, compared with the same month of 
the previous year, were set forth in statistics promulgated 
by the Railroad Administration on August 14. 

It shows an increase of 2.8 per cent in the train-miles, 
the irezease being from 42,111,000 to 43,305,000; also, 
an increase of 2.7 per cent in the locomotive-miles, from 
43,077,000 to 44,176,000. The passenger car-miles It 
creased 4.1 per cent, from 272,241,000 to 283,528,000. 

There was a small decrease in the percentage of loco- 
motive-miles to train-miles, the decrease being from 1023 
to 102. The average number of serviceable locomotives 
decreased from 11,200 to 10,547, the total number of loce 
motives having increased from 13,902 to 14,251. The loce 
motive-miles per locomotive-day increased slightly from 
106.2 to 106.5. Coal consumption decreased from 2,353,448 
to 2,314,210 tons. The*consumption- of coal in pounds 
per locomotive-mile decreased from 106.2 to 101.7, and 
per passenger train car-mile from 17.6 to 16.3. 
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WILSON DEALS WITH WAGES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Asking the railroad shopmen to reconsider their vote to 
strike if their demands were not met in full, President 
Wilson late August 25 approved the decision of Director- 
General Hines that shopmen whose wages are 68 cents an 
hour shall have 72 cents; that those who receive 58 and 
63 cents shall have 67; and that car repairers and car in- 
spectors shall have an increase, with some exceptions, of 
4 cents an hour. At the same time he said these wage 
increases would have to be paid out of the Treasury be- 
cause “it is neither wise nor feasible to take care of in- 
creases in wages of railroad empleyees at this time by 
increases in freight rates.” 

The President and Mr. Hines invited one hundred labor 
leaders assembled in Washington to the White House 
late in the afternoon to receive this answer to the de- 
mands of the shopmen. Specifically replying to the Presi- 
dent’s request that the strike vote be reconsidered, the 
leaders said they would ask for another referendum. 

The President’s declaration that even moderate in- 
creases in wages would have to be paid from the Treas- 
ury was regarded as a good move because it would show 
the country that railroad employees are asking to be 
taken care of out of the Treasury and would make im- 
possible any increase in prices on the ground that rail- 
road rates had gone up. While Mr. Hines expressed no 
opinion, the impression created on those who have been 
in touch with him on the matter was that he had doubt of 
the acceptance by the shopmen of this attempt at settle- 
ment. 

The minimum demanded for any class of shopmen was 
17 cents an hour and the maximum 22 cents. The general 
increase is 4 cents with a maximum of 14 cents to in- 
spectors and repairmen. Labor members of the wage 
board recommended much greater increases. Rough esti- 
mates as to what would be the increase in labor cost if 
other classes were treated as the President proposes to 
treat the shopmen run from seventy-five to one hundred 
and fifty millions. That would make the deficit of the 
Railroad Administration this year certainly not less than 
half a billion, unless there should be another increase in 
revenue such as took place in June. Mr. Hines has never 
been able to come to a conclusion as to what the year 
would show in the way of increased revenue from in- 
creased business. 

Practically speaking, consideration of questions con- 
nected with advances in freight rates to cover these de- 
mands has been at a standstill for a month. As indicated 
by the President’s statement, relief by means of money 
from the Treasury is more thought of than by an increase 
in rates. 


Appeal to the Public 


In announcing his decision in this matter President Wil- 
son issued the following statement addressed to the public: 


“My fellow citizens: A situation has arisen in connec- 
tion with the administration of the railways which is of 
such general significance that I think it my duty to make 
a public statement concerning it in order that the whole 
country may know what is involved. 

“The railroad shopmen have demanded a large increase 
in wages. They are now receiving 58, 63 and 68 cents an 
hour. They demand 85 cents an hour. 

“This demand has been given careful and serious con- 
sideration by the board which was constituted by the 
Railroad Administration to adjust questions of wages, a 
board consisting of an equal number of representatives of 
employees and of the operating managers of the railroad 
companies. 


“This board has been unable to come to an agreement, 
and it has therefore devolved upon the Director-General 
of Railroads and myself to act upon the merits of the case. 

“The shopmen urge that they are entitled to higher 
wages because of the higher wages for the present re- 
ceived by men doing a similar work in shipyards, navy 
yards and arsenals, as well as in a. number of private in- 
dustries; but I concur with the Director-General in think- 
ing that there is no real basis of comparison between the 
settled employment afforded mechanics by the railroads 
under living conditions as various as the location and 
surroundings of the railway shops themselves and the 
fluctuating employment afforded in industries exception- 
ally and temporarily stimulated by the war and located 
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almost without exception in industrial centers where the 
cost of living is highest. 

“The substantial argument which the shopmen urge is 
the very serious increase in the cost of living. This is a 
very potent argument, indeed. But, the fact is that the 
cost of living has certainly reached its peak, and will 
probably be lowered by the efforts which are now every- 
where being concerted and carried out. 

“It will certainly be lowered so soon as there are settled 
conditions of production and of commerce; that is, so soon 
as the treaty of peace is ratified and in operation, and 
merchants, manufacturers, farmers and miners all have a 
certain basis of calculation as to what their business will 
be and. what the conditions will be under which it must 
be conducted. 

“The demands of the shopmen,- therefore, and all simi- 
lar demands, are in effect this: That we make increase in 
wages, which are likely to be permanent, in order to meet 
a temporary situation which will last nobody can certainly 
tell how long, but in all probability only for a limited time. 

“Increases in wages, moreover, certainly result in still 
further incréasing the costs of production, and, therefore, 
the cost of living, and we should only have to go through 
the same process again. . 

“Any substantial increase of wages in leading lines of 
industry at this time would utterly crush the general cam- 
paign which the government is waging, with energy, vigor 
and substantial hope of success, to reduce the high cost 
of living. 

“And the increases in the cost of transportation which 
would necessarily result from increases in the wages of 
railway employees would more certainly and more imme- 
diately have that effect that any other enhanced wage 
costs. 

“Only by keeping the cost of production on its -present 
level, by increasing production, and by rigid economy and 
saving on the part of the people. can we hope for large 
decreases in the burdensome cost of living which now 
weighs us down. . 

“The Director-General of Railroads and I have felt that 
a peculiar responsibility rests upon us, because in deter- 
mining this question we are not studying the balance 
sheets of corporations merely; we are in effect determin- 
ing the burden of taxation which must fall upon the peo- 
ple of the country in general. We are acting, not for pri- 
vate corporations, but in the name of the government and 
the public, and must assess our responsibility accordingly. 

“For it is neither wise nor:feasible to take care of in- 
creases in the wages of railroad employees at this time 
by increases in freight rates. It is impossible at this time, 
until peace has come and normal conditions are restored, 
to estimate what the earning capacity of the railroads 
will be when ordinary conditions return. 

“There is no certain basis, therefore, for calculating 
what the increases of freight rates should be, and it is 
necessary, for the time being at any rate, to take care of 
all increases in the wages of railway employees through 
appropriations from the public treasury. 

“In such circumstances it seems clear to me, and I be- 
lieve will seem clear to every thoughtful American, in- 
cluding the shopmen themselves when they have taken 
second thought, and to all wage earners of every kind, that 
we ought to postpone questions of this sort until normal 
conditions come again and we have the opportunity for 
certain calculation as to the relation between wages and 
the cost of living. 

“It is the duty of every citizen of the country to insist 
upon a truce in such contests until intelligent settlements 
can be made, and made by peaceful and effecive common 
counsel. 

“IT appeal to my fellow citizens of every employment to 
co-operate in insisting upon and maintaining such a truce, 
and to co-operate also in sustaining the government in 
what I conceive to be the only course which conscientious 
public servants can pursue. y 

“Demands unwisely made and passionately insisted upon 
at this time menace the peace and prosperity of the coun- 
try as nothing else could, and thus contribute to bring 
about the very results which such demands are intended 
to remedy. 

“There is, however, one claim made by the railway shop- 
men which ought to be met. They claim that they are not 
enjoying the same advantages that other railway em- 
ployees are enjoying because their wages are calculated 
upon a different basis. The wages of other railway em- 
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ployees are based upon the rule that they are to receive 
for eight hours’ work the same pay they received for the 
longer workday that was the usual standard of the pre- 
war period. 

“This claim is, I am told, well founded; and I concur in 
the conclusion of the Director-General that the shopmen 
ought to be given the additional 4 cents an hour which 
the readjustments asked for will justify. 

“There are certain other adjustments, also, pointed out 
in the report of the Director-General, which ought in fair- 
ness to be made, and which will be made. —~ 
- “Let me add, also, that the position which the govern- 
ment must in conscience take against general increases 
in wage levels while the present exceptional and tem- 
porary circumstances exist will of course not preclude the 
Railroad Administration from giving prompt and: careful 
consideration to any claim that may be made by other 
classes of employees for readjustments believed to be 
proper to secure impartial treatment for all who work in 
the railway service.” 


Statement to the Shopmen 


President Wilson in his statement to representatives of 
the shopmen at the White House conference said: 

“IT request that you lay this critical matter before the 
men in a new light. The vote they have taken was upon 
the question whether they should insist upon the wage 
increase they were asking or consent to the submission of 
their claims to a new tribunal, to be constituted by new 
legislation. 

“That question no longer has any life in it. Such legis- 
lation is not now in contemplation. I request that you 
ask the men to reconsider the whole matter in view of 
the following considerations, to which I ask their thought- 
ful attention as Americans, and which I hope that you will 
lay before them as I here state them. 

“We are face to face with a situation which is more 
likely to affect the happiness and prosperity, and even 
the life of our people than the war itself. We have now 
got to do nothing less than to bring our industries and 
our labor of every kind back to a normal basis after the 


greatest upheaval known in history, and the winter just 
ahead of us may bring suffering infinitely greater than the 
war brought upon us if we blunder or fail in the process. 

“An admirable spirit of self-sacrifice, of patriotic devo- 
tion and of community action guided and inspired us while 


the fighting was on. We shall need all these now, and 
need them in a heightened degree, if we are to accomplish 
the first tasks of peace. 

“They are more difficult than the tasks of war—more 
complex, less easily understood—and require more intelli- 
gence, patience and sobriety. We mobilized our man- 
power for the fighting, let us now mobilize our brain 
power and our consciences for the reconstruction. If we 
fail, it will mean national disaster. 

“The primary first step is to increase production and 
facilitate transportation, so as to make up for the destruc- 
tion wrought by the war, the terrible scarcities it created, 
and so as soon as possible relieve our people of the cruel 
burden of high prices. The railways are at the center of 
this whole process. 

“The government has taken up with all its energy the 
task of bringing the profiteer to book, making the stocks 
of necessaries in the country available at lowered prices, 
stimulating production and facilitating distribution, and 
very favorable results are already beginning to appear. 
There is reason to entertain the confident hope that sub- 
stantial relief will result, and result in increasing measure. 

“A general increase in the levels of wages would check 
and might defeat all this at its very beginning. Such in- 
creases would inevitably raise, not lower, the cost of 
living. 

“Manufacturers and producers of every sort would have 
innumerable additional pretexts for increasing profits, and 
all efforts to discover and defeat profiteering would be 
hopelessly confused. I believe that the present efforts to 
reduce the cost of living will be successful if no new ele- 
ments of difficulty are thrown in the way; and I con- 
fidently count upon the men engaged in the service of the 
railways to assist, not obstruct. 

“It is much more in their interest to do this than to 
insist upon wage increases which will undo everything 
the government attempts. They are good Americans, 
along with the rest of us, and may, I am sure, be counted 
on to see the point. 
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“It goes without saying that if our efforts to bring the 
cost of living down should fail, after we have had time 
enough to establish either success or failure it will of 
course be necessary to accept the higher costs of living 
as a permanent basis of adjustment, and railway wages 
should be readjusted along with the rest. - 

“All that I am now urging is that we should not be 
guilty of the inexcusable inconsistency of making genera] 
increases in wages on the assumption that the present 
cost of living will be permanent at the very time that we 
are trying with great confidence to reduce the cost of 
living and are able to say that it actually is beginning (o 
fall. 

“IT am aware that railroad employees have a sense of 
insecurity as to the future of the roads, and have many 
misgivings as to whether their interests will be properly 
safeguarded when the present form of federal control has 
come to an end. 

“No doubt it is in part this sense of uncertainty that 
prompts them to insist that their wage interests be ad. 
justed now rather than under conditions which they can- 
not certainly foresee. But I do not think that their uw. 
easiness is well grounded. 

“T anticipate that legislation dealing with the future of 
the railroads will in explicit terms afford adequate pro. 
tection for the interests of the employees of the railroads; 
but, quite apart from that, it is clear that no legislation 
can make the railways other than what they are—a great 
public interest—and it is not likely that the President of 
the United States, whether in possession and control of 
the railroads or not, will lack opportunity or persuasive 
force to influence the decision of questions arising be- 
tween the managers of the railroads and the railway em- 
ployees. 

“The employees may rest assured that, during my term 
of office, whether I am in actual possession of the railroads 
or not, I shall not fail to exert the full influence of the 
executive to see that justice is done them. 

“I believe, therefore, that they may be justified in the 
confidence that hearty co-operation with the government 
now in its efforts to reduce the cost of living will by no 
means be prejudicial to their own interests, but will, on 
the contrary, prepare the way for more favorable and 
satisfactory relations in the future: 

“I confidently count on their co-operation in this time of 
national test and crisis.” : 


Letter of Director-General 


The President based his address to the shopmen and 
his public statement on a letter from Mr. Hines reviewing 
the entire question at issue with the unions. 

“This demand was considered by the board of railroad 
wages and working conditions, a board constituted last 
year by the Railroad Administration to consider wage 
matters, and consisting of three representatives of labor 
and three representatives of the railroad managements,” 
said Mr. Hines. 

“On the question of any general increase to the shop- 
men the board equally divided—the three labor members 
favoring an increase to a basis of 80 cents and the three 
management members opposing any general increase 
whatever, although expressing the opinion that unless the 
cost of living could be controlled there would need to be 
a further general increase in wages. 

“This is the first time when this board has thus divided 
on the question of a general wage increase presented to 
it. In every other case the board has been in agreement 
upon the proposition that there ought to be a general il 
crease, although in some cases its members have been 


slightly apart as to the extent of the general increase. 


‘I myself have collected the available information from 
the Department of Labor, and that indicates that the avel- 
age rate paid the principal metal trades in private indus 
tries having union scales of wages was, at May 15, 1919, 
probably not more than 3 cents in excess of the 68-cent 
rate paid to the railroad shop employees.” 

Mr. Hines pointed out that the brotherhood officials are 
seeking to re-establish the pre-war purchasing power of 
their wage. 

“The way to re-establish the pre-war purchasing powé! 
of wages is to reduce the cost of production, and not to 
increase it,” said Mr. Hines. 

In regard to the wage adjustment granted to the shop 
men, Mr. Hines said: 

“There has been insistent contention that while all 
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other classes of railroad employees have had their wages 
adjusted in such manner that they receive an increased 
wage in addition to receiving ten hours’ pay (in the pre- 
war period) for eight hours’ work, this same treatment 
was not accorded to the shopmen. 

“While it has been urged with equal insistence that the 
shopmen got offsetting advantages, it seems to me it is 
true that in this specific matter the shopmen did not 
receive the benefit of equal freatment. 

“On that account it seems to me fair, in all the circum- 
stances, to recognize this condition by giving the shop 
employees a rate of 72 cents instead of 68 cents for the 
classes now receiving 68 cents. 

“Under supplement 4 to general order 27, and an ad- 
dendum to that supplement, two different rates have been 
provided for car repairers, one a rate of 63 cents for steel 
freight car repairmen and another a rate of 58 cents for 
wooden freight car repairmen. 

“This distinction has been diffcult to maintain and has 
peen the source of dissatisfaction, and there is general 
agreement among the members of the wage board that the 
condition ought to be remedied (although the labor repre- 
sentatives think it dught to be remedied by increasing the 
rates for all car repairers to the highest rates). 

“J, therefore, conclude that, except as stated below, the 
rate for all freight car repairmen who by supplement 4 to 
general order 27, and the addendum thereto, were intended 
to receive either 58 cents or 63 cents, shall receive 67 
cents per hour. There has been great dissatisfaction be- 
cause car inspectors generally have received only the rate 
of 58 cents, notwithstanding the fact that steel freight 
car repairmen have received the rate of 63 cents. My 
conclusion is that, except as below stated, car inspectors 
should receive the same rate as above indicated for freight 
car repairmen and therefore should receive 67 cents per 
hour. 

“The exceptions above referred to as to freight car re 
pairmen and as to car repairers are to such employees at 
outlying points other than shops and main line terminals, 
at which points the work, generally speaking, is not con: 
tinuous. The increase for freight car repairmen and car 
inspectors at such outlying points will be 4 cents an hour. 

“The determination as to the points where the freight 
car repairmen and car inspectors who according to this 
principle get only the 4-cent increase will be taken up in 
conference with the representatives of the shopmen with 
a view to arriving at a reasonable and definite working 
Tule. 

“As to all other classes covered by supplement No. 4 
and not above specifically dealt with, the rate of increase 
shall be 4 cents an hour. 

“Ever since last September it has been the settled prin- 
ciple of the Railroad Administration to make wage orders 
retroactive to a date approximating the date upon which 
the board of railroad wages and working conditions made 
its report, and in this instance that report was made on 
July 16. The conditions here, however, ure peculiar in 
that the action of the wage board has been delayed for an 
exceptional length of time, the presentation to the wage 
board having been made last February. 

“In these circumstances it seems to me that, as a part 
of a negotiation of a national agreement, the changes 
above indicated could properly be made effective as of 
May 1, 1919, and the Railroad Administration is willing 
to make these changes in rates of pay effective as of that 
date for all employees who do not leave the service pend- 
Ing the completion and adoption of a national agreement 
With shopmen’s organization.” 


Will Vote on Strike 


The executive committee of the railway employees’ de- 
partment, American Federation of Labor, August 26, asked 
tie 600,000 railroad shopmen of the country to decide for 
themselves whether they should strike for the increase 
turned down by the President and Railroad Administartion 
or co-operate in a general truce over wage disputes until 
termal living conditions can be restored. 
ng committee of 100, representing the trades affected 
y the government’s decision, voted to reject the proposal 
made by the President and Director-General Hines, but 
informed the government that they would not assume full 
responsibility for a strike under the circumstances and 
4% therefore referred the issue to the affiliated unions. 
— letter from the union officials to the workers calls 
‘er attention to the fact that to strike now would be to 
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strike for increased wages for 2,000,000 men, inasmuch 
as the President said an increase for shopmen would mean 
an increase for all rail employees of whatsoever sort, as 
all must be treated alike. 

The organizations are directed to take a strike vote by 
secret ballot as soon as possible, and on the decision of 
the majority the executive committee and committee of 
190 will abide. 

Letter to Shop Workers 


The letter to the shopmen’s unions is as follows: 

“The attached letter of the President of the United 
States, accompanied by the proposition of the Director- 
General, were delivered to.your executive officers and 

ational committee in conference at the White House at 
3 p. m. August 25, and are submitted to the membership 
at the urgent request of President Wilson. It is requested 
that the contents of these documents be given your most 
careful consideration at a meeting of each craft. 

“Shortly after the close of the conference with the Pres- 
ident and the Director-General another conference was 
heits with the Director-General. 

“In answer to a direct question, the Director-General 
stated that the attached proposition was final and that 
there would be no wage increases granted to any other 
class of railroad employees, as a class, but in the event 
of unjust inequalities as between industrials, adjustments 
involving increases to equalize rates of pay would be made 
where justified, except under the conditions that are clearly 
stated in the fourth paragraph of the President’s letter, 
herewith attached. 

“Knowing the sentiment of the membership, your com- 
mittee, after duly considering the proposition, advised the 

jrector-General that they could not accept as a basis of 
seftlement the rates established in his proposition as sub- 
mitied by the President. 

“Practically every class of railroad employees have now 
submitted requests for very substantial increases over 
existing rates of pay. It is well that our members give 
very serious consideration to this fact—if there is to be 
any additional general increase in the wages of railway 
employees, the federated shop trades will receive the same 
consideration. 

‘Don’t fail to give this statement careful thought and 
don’t forget that if the federated shop trades become in- 
volved in a strike now you are striking alone to force an 
increase for the 2,000,000 railroad employees. 

“In view of the foregoing facts, the statements contained 
in the President’s letter and the responsibility that must 
be assumed if a suspension of work is to take place, your 
executive council has decided that it would fail in its duty 
wore it to authorize a strike until the membership have had 
an opportunity to decide their course of action on this 
proposition. 

“Jt is not our intention to shirk any of our responsibili- 
ties as executive officers; and the wishes of a constitu- 
ticnal majority of the membership, expressed by their 
vote, as hereinafter directed, will be carried out. 

“Until the wage question has been disposed of, there 
will be no action taken in connection with reaching a °- 
eenclusion on the national agreement. 

“Immediately on receipt of this letter each craft will 
hold a summoned or called meeting; appoint a committee 
of tellers, who will prepare and distribute blank pieces of 
piper upon which each member shall sign his name and 
niinber of lodge in which he holds membership. 

“If the member votes ‘yes’ it will indicate acceptance 
of the President’s proposition. 

“If the member votes ‘no’ it will indicate the rejection of 
the President’s proposition, and that he desires to strike 
to secure the wage rates requested. 

“Bfforts should be made to secure the vote of members 

loeated at outside points. Only members employed, by 
rnilroads are entitled to vote. 
“ «This vote shall be taken as a secret ballot; the tellers, 
together with secretary, will tabulate the vote and wire 
the results by stating the number of members voting ‘yes’ 
and the number voting ‘no.’ This vote is to be confirmed 
by letter under seal of lodge. 

“Pending the issuance of the official strike (provided 
the members vote to strike) it is earnestly requested that 
every member shall remain at work. 

“Qwing to the large number of members involved, it 
must be understood and agreed that the respective inter- 
national organizations will not be obliged to pay regular 
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strike benefits beyond the limits of the funds available 
for that purpose.” 
’ Advise Against Strike 

The executive council of the American Federation of 
Labor, with President Samuel Gompers present, met in 
Washington August 28 to confer on industrial conditions. 
Soon after a conference of the council with officials of 
the railway employees’ department, a circular letter signed 
by the executive officers of the railway shop workers’ 
unions, was sent to the local unions throughout the coun- 
try, counseling against a strike to force a 25 per cent in- 
crease in wage. 

The workers were told that a strike under present con- 
ditions would appeal to every right-thinking man as detri- 
mental to the organization which had needed thirty years 
of untiring effort to upbuild. 

The letter to the workers inclosed the letter written 
by Director-General Hines to A. O. Wharton, chairman of 
the board of railroad wages and working conditions, noti- 
fying him that the policy of the government at this time 
would be against granting any general increases to rail- 
road workers. 

The official circular then says: 

“In our opinion, the importance of this communication 
warrants the placing of it in the hands of the entire men- 
bership. 

“It must be understood that practically every class of 
railroad employee has presented demands for substantial 
increases in wages or have notified the administration of 
their intention to do so at an early date. 

“In effect, it is our understanding that this letter is a 
notice to all railroad employees that there shall be no 
further increases in railroad wages unless the efforts of 
the United States authorities prove unavailing in reducing 
the present high living cost.” 

“The federated shop trades represent approximately 22 
per cent of the total number of railroad employees. It 
must be obvious that in the event living costs are not 
reduced, wage increases must and will be made and if 
that is done it must also be obvious that the railroad ad- 
ministration must give equal consideration to all classes 
of employees. 

“As you are well aware, President Stone of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, and President Lee of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, are on record to the 
effect that wages must go up or living costs go down. 
Coupled with this fact, practically 78 per cent of the 
railroad employees have made requests for wage increases 
that are equal or greater than requests submitted by the 
federated shop trades. 


“Their requests have been denied except where it can 
be shown that they have not been given relatively the 
same consideration. This means that only adjustments 
of inequalities will be made where it can be demonstrated 
that such inequalities exist. 

“If the federated shop trades strike now they carry 
the full burden of securing the same general increase for 
the 78 per cent of the railroad employees who have not 
yet decided what action they propose to take. We do not 
believe that we should allow ourselves to be placed in 
that position. : 

“In our opinion, the next ninety days will bring the en- 
tire situation to a head, and if a strike is to take place 
every class of railroad employees should be willing to 
join in the movement, share their full measure of respon- 
sibility, and not leave the issue to be decided by the 22 
per cent of the railroad employees represented by the fed- 
erated trades. 

“It is conceivable that men may decide to do a thing 
in a manner that will lessen their chances of ultimate 
success, but common sense dictates that 22 per cent of the 
railroad employees should not undertake to fight the bat- 
tle for the 78 per cent who have asked for general wage 
increases and who have been denied, as we have, any 
further general increases unless the effort to increase the 
purchasing value of the dollar by reducing living costs 
proves unsuccessful. 


“In view of the facts, as above stated, your executive 
officers and national agreement committee recommended 
that the question of suspending work be left in our hands 
with the understanding that no strike order will be issued 
unless such action becomes absolutely necessary to meet 
the conditions arising from the present situation or in 
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joint action with other railroad organizations for « gen. 
eral wage increase. 

“The above recommendation is made after mature de. 
liberation and consideration of all the elements entering 
into this controversy. It is our honest judgment that q 
fatal mistake would be made by our members to assume 
the responsibility of tying up the railroads at this time 
when the President is evidently doing all possible to re. 
duce the high cost of living. * * 

“It is but fair to assume that the President will have the 
loyal support of a majority of the American public in his 
effort to procure this much needed relief. We would, no 
doubt, be charged with obstructing his efforts. 

“It should be understood, however, that if the govern. 
ment fails to effect a substantial reduction in the cost of 
living within a reasonable time we reserve the right to 
put the strike vote into effect.” 

The letter was signed by J. F. Anderson, International 
Association of Machinists; J. M. Burns, Amalgamated 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association; F. (. 
Bolam, International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and 
Helpers; James P. Noonan, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; William Atkinson, Internationa! Broth- 
erhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of 
America; Martin F. Ryan, Brotherhood Railway Carmen of 
America, and Bert M. Jewell, acting president railway em- 
ployees’ department, A. F. of L. 


Instructions to Wage Board 


Director-General Hines, August 26, gave the following 
instructions to A. O. Wharton, chairman, Board of Railroad 
Wages and Working Conditions: 

“It is desirable, respecting the claims now pending or 
to be*filed before your Board, to define the functions which 
it is appropriate for your Board to perform in view of the 
decision announced by the President yesterday with ref- 
erence to the policy which the government must pursue in 
regard to railroad wages as a part of the general can- 
paign which the government is waging to reduce the high 
cost of living in the interest of all wage-earners as well 
as all other Americans. 

“The position of the government is that in view of its 
campaign to reduce the cost of living, and of the strong 
prospects that substantial relief will be achieved, it is not 
proper now to make general increases in wages on the 
assumption that the present cost of living will be perma- 
nent, and that pending the efforts of the government to 
bring down the cost of living the higher costs of living 
ought not to be accepted as a permanent basis of wage 
adjustment; although it is recognized that if the efforts 
of the government to bring down the cost of living should 
fail, railroad wages should be readjusted in the light of 
any permanent higher living costs which would thereby 
have to be recognized. 

“The President has also made it clear, however, that 
the Railroad Administration is not precluded from giving 
prompt and careful consideration to any claims that may 
be made by the various classes of employees for read: 
justments believed to be proper to secure impartial treat- 
ment for all railroad employees. 

“I therefore request that you take up promptly the 
claims which have already been presented and those which 
are to be presented by any classes of railroad employees 
to the effect that either for their classes as a whole or for 
any subdivisions of those classes readjustments ought to 
be made in order to make sure that equal treatment 1s 
done on the basis of the general principles of wage at 
justment which the Railroad Administration has already 
established. 

“It has been our constant endeavor since the first wage 
adjustments were made by the Railroad Administration 
to deal fairly and impartially with all classes of railroad 
employees. The situation is so complex:that absolute per 
fection in this regard is unattainable. Nevertheless, ou! 
experience up to the present time may in all probability 
develop that certain relative injustices may have beel 
unintentionally done and it should be our purpose promptly 
to correct these injustices. 


“The Railroad Administration has been firmly committed 
to the policy since last September that it cannot make 
wage adjustments retroactive back of a date approximat 
ing the date upon which your Board makes its report 
because otherwise there would be unending confusion al 
all effort to get a measure as to the cost of conducting 
the railroads at any given time in the past would be rer 
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dered hopeless. 
able to report promptly upon any inequalities which may 
pe found to exist, to the end that any correction which 
the Director-General may find appropriate can be made 
effective at the earliest justifiable date in accordance with 
the policy of the Railroad Administration. 

“In all such matters the Board will be expected to re- 
port not only a statement of facts and its conclusions 
upon the facés, but also its recommendation.” 


Hines on Wage Demands 


In order to sum up his report to the President on the 
wage demands of railroad shopmen and his decision on 
them, Director-General Hines August 26 authorized the 
following statement: 

“As announced by the President to the shopmen’s rep- 
resentatives while for the reasons mentioned below it has 
been deemed contrary to the public interest to make gen- 
eral increases in wage levels under the present temporary 
circumstances generally, the Railroad Administration will 
give prompt and thoroughgoing consideration to any claims 
that may be made by other classes of railroad employees 
for readjustment believed to be proper to secure impartial 
treatment for all who work in railroad service. 

“Carrying out this policy with regard to shop employees, 
it has been decided to give all classes of such employees 
(other than car inspectors and freight car repairmen) an 
increase of four cents per hour. The reason for this is 
that other classes of railroad employees have had their 
wages adjusted in such manner that in addition to receiv- 
ing a specific increase in wages, they also had the benefit 
of receiving for eight hours’ work the pay that in the pre- 
war period they had received for their longer day, and 
it is believed this increase of four cents per hour will 
give shop employees the full benefit of the same principle. 

‘It has also been decided that, with the exception men- 
tioned below, car inspectors and freight car repairmen now 
receiving 58 cents per hour will be given 67 cents per 
hour, which is the rate which will be received by steel 
freight car repairmen who now get 63 cents per hour. This 
is done because it is believed to be a fair and reasonable 
equalization of these classes of employees. The excep- 
tion mentioned is that the increase of 4 cents is proposed 
for car inspectors and freight car repairmen‘at outlying 
points to be determined in conference with the representa- 
tives of the shop organizations. The increases decided 
upon will be made effective May 1, 1919, for “employees 
who do not leave the service pending the completion and 
adoption of a national agreement with the shopmen’s or- 
ganizations, this action having been decided upon because 
I had concluded that had not unusual circumstances in- 
tervened the report of the Board of Railroad Wages and 
Working Conditions. matter would have been made at about 
that time. 


“The rates of pay in shipyards cannot be adopted as a 
Standard for the railroad shops because of radically dif- 
ferent conditions. The shipyard rates apply in a com- 
paratively few industrial centers, where the cost of living 
ls exceptionally high. The railroad shop rates apply in 
practically every city and important railroad town in the 
United States, where the average living costs must be 
substantially lower than in the shipbuilding centers. The 
employees themselves have insisted upon standardization 
of wages applying uniformly in cities and towns and rural 
commufities throughout the country and it therefore fol- 
lows that these wages cannot be based upon the excep- 
uonally high level of living costs obtaining in a compara- 
lively few industrial centers. The present shipbuilding 
rates were fixed on their existing high level under the in- 
fluence of emergency war conditions to attract sufficient 
employees to build up rapidly an enormous temporary or- 
sanization. The outlook is that the government program 
for shipbuilding will be rapidly completed and the number 
of men employed in that work will rapidly diminish. The 
tailroad shop work, on the other hand, is permanent in 
character and offers a continuous career. The fact that 
Mone section of the country the shipbuilding rate is to 
be increased on October 1 next does not affect the sound- 
less of these conclusions, because it is still true that the 
shipbuilding rate thus increased is applicable in a few in- 
ustrial centers where living costs are higher than the 
average throughout the country and is applicable to an 
industry which to a large extent is temporary. 

“While claims are made that numerous private indus- 
les pay rates.of 80 cents or higher, there is no convinc- 
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ing evidence that the average rates in private industries, 
even those having union scales of pay, are in excess of 
the rates now proposed for the railroad shop employees. 
In fact, the obtainable data from the Department of Labor 
indicates that at May 15, 1919, the last date as of which 
an inquiry was made, the average rates paid the principal 
metal trades in private industries did not exceed 71 cents. 
While, therefore, it is recognized that the general average 
rates normally paid elsewhere in private industries 
throughout the country for similar services are an impor- 
tant factor for consideration (although even here attention 
must be paid to some important differences in conditions), 
it is believed the rates proposed for the railroad shopmen 
are just and reasonable in comparison with this standard 
and high cost of living. 

“A permanent general increase in the level of railroad 
wages at the present time so as to put them up to what 
appears to be the top notch reached by the high cost of 
living would arrest if not defeat the efforts which the 
government is making to reduce the cost of living and 
would be injurious to the railroad employees themselves. 
Such a permanent wage increase must necessarily be met 
by a heavy increase in freight rates. This would stimu- 
late an increase in the cost of everything consumed by 
the public and would give innumerable pretexts for cover- 
ing up additional unwarranted increases in prices, and 
would necessarily confuse all existing efforts to control 
prices, because those efforts are based upon existing con- 
ditions with reference to which investigations have been 
and are being conducted. 

“The most careful investigation as to the increase in 
the cost of living makes it clear that the earnings of many 
subdivisions and classes of railroad employees have al- 
ready been so advanced during federal control as to be 
ahead of the highest point yet reached in the general 
average increase in the cost of living in the country. It 
is believed this is true of the shop employees as a whole 
because many classes of the shop employees had the bene- 
fit of a reclassification of their work and pay which gave 
them an increase in wages substantially in excess of the 
total increase in the cost of living up to the present time. 
These considerations, however, are entirely consistent with 
the view that existing wage levels are reasonable.” 


HINES DEALS WITH STRIKE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General Hines, August 28, in a statement on 
the railroad strike in California, Arizona and Nevada, said 
the President had instructed him to exercise the govern- 
ment’s entire power for the purpose of rendering service 
to the public. He notified striking employees that unless 
they returned to work by Saturday morning, August 30, 
they would be regarded as having terminated their em- 
ployment and their places would be filled. Those who at- 
tempt to interfere with the operation of any railroad prop- 
erty will be arrested and prosecuted, Mr. Hines said. 

This action came immediately after the order of the 
brotherhood chiefs for the men to return to work and 
was expected to be effective. Reports from strike terri- 
tory were that the men were planning to return. 

Mr. Hines sent telegrams to the governors of California, 
Nevada and Arizona and to the mayors of principal cities 
in those states asking co-operation in maintaining traffic 
and in preventing interference with the movement of 
trains. He made public the following: 

“To public officers, railroad officers, land employees and 
citizens, generally, in California, Arizona and Nevada: 

“A strike is in progress on the part of the train and 
engine men and yardmen on the steam railroads being 
operated by the United States government in parts of 
California, Arizona and Nevada. This strike began at Los 
Angeles purely as a sympathetic strike on account of a 
controversy between the Pacific Electric Railway Company 
and certain employees of that company. 

“The property of that company is not in the possession 
or control of the government of the United States. The 
strike of the employees on the steam railroads was entered 
upon without any grievance being presented or alleged. 
* “The strike was and is a repudiation of the agreements 
between the striking employees and the steam railroads 
upon which they worked and also of the national agree- 
ment between the United States Railroad Administration 
and the chief executives of the organizations to which 
the strikers belonged. 
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“The national agreement provides for the adjustment 
of all causes of complaint in an orderly manner without 
suspension of work. The strike also is an illegal strike 
under the laws of the organizations to which the strikers 
belong and has been so characterized by the chief exec- 
utives of those organizations. 

“The chief executives of these organizations stated that 
they believed they could induce their men to go back to 
work and urged that they be given time to enable them 
to do this. 

“The 
this purpose. The Director-General also has, by publica- 
tion in the newspapers of San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
urged upon the strikers the absence of justification for 
their ection and the importance of returning to work. 
Nevertheless many of the strikers have not yet returned 
to work and to a large extent the public service, which the 
government must render to the public, is at a standsill. 

“It follows that the only course which the government 
can adopt is to exercise its entire power for the purpose 
of rendering the public service, and the President has so 
instructed. 

“All striking employees who do not report for duty on 
and after 7 o’clock on Saturday morning, August 30, when 
and as called for duty, will be regarded as having termi- 
nated their employment, and their places will be filled. 

“Anyone who interferes with or impedes the possession, 
use, operation or control of any railroad property, or rail- 
road under federal control, commits an offense against 
the United States punishable by fine and imprisonment, 
and will be arrested and prosecuted accordingly. 

“Anyone who obstructs or attacks persons assisting or 
endeavoring to assist in the possession, use, operation or 
control of any railroad under federal control will be guilty 
of the offense described, and will be dealt with accordingly. 

“Anyone who obstructs or retards the passage of the 
mail, or any vehicle or person carrying the same, likewise 
commits an offense against the United States punishable 
by fine and imprisonment, and will be arrested and prose- 
cuted accordingly. 

“Instructions have been issued to the United States 
district attorneys and to the United States marshals to 
take the necessary steps to enforce these provisions of 
the statutes of the United States. 


“The governors of the states involved, the mayors of 
the cities involved, and all other state and local peace 
officers are relied upon to lend assistance in the perform- 
ance of the public service, as above outlined, in every 
possible manner, including giving aid in the enforcement 
of the statutory provisions above referred to, and also in 
enforcing all state statutes, municipal ordinances, and 
other local public regulations which will aid in protecting 
the railroad property and its operation and in protecting 
those assisting or endeavoring to assist in the operation 
of the railroads.” 





WHAT THE INCREASE MEANS 
(Bureau of Railway News and Statistics—Bulletin No. 152) 


Four cents an hour extra offered to the railway shop- 
men means an addition of at least $45,000,000 annually to 
railway operating expenses, which under existing condi- 
tions the government and eventually the American pub- 
lic will have to pay. This statement is based on the fol- 
lowing figures, compiled by the Bureau of Railway News 
and Statistics from official returns: 


———_———— 1917 1916 1918 
Average No. Hrs. Compen- Average, 
Number. Worked.* sation.* —Cents— 
41,912 125,858 $ 58,150 45 39 73 
13,222 10,6523 18,772 7 

8,363 23,470 10,424 

I a er err 1,387 3,935 1,293 
Structural iron workers..:... 883 2,495 889 

COPPONMIOPS .nccccccccccsccce SAMT2 156,806 50,606 

PON, MOQ isc ccc ccddiewwees 11,311 30,786 10,827 
Electricians 9,774 33.094 10,046 
PEPRORMOMIOM ois cece ce coerce 6,007 19,842 6,490 

COP MIGDOCTOTS 2.c ccvccccccae BON" 79,607 22,991 

Rae SO io nb ev ies canivenes 68,196 199,152 67,082 

Other skilled laborers....... 53,524 165,054 56,929 

Mech. helpers and apprent.. 87,418 259,337 71,472 


Machinists 
Boilermakers 
Blacksmiths 





376,483 1,111,089* 385,971* 34 


*000 omitted. 


The number of hours worked by the so-called railway 
shopmen in 1917, given in this table, shows at a four-cent 
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an hour advance for the same number of hours in 193% 
would have amounted to over $44,440,000. 

The pay per hour averaged from 3 to 6 cents an hour 
higher in 1917 than in 1916 and from 15 to 34 cents ap 
hour higher in 1918 than in 1916. 

This table disposes of several very general misrepresenta. 
tions in regard to the shopmen and their demands for 
25 per cent advance in wages to take care of the high 
cost of living. e 

Their leaders claim to speak in behalf of 600,000 shop. 
men, when it is apparent that 400,000 is an outside figure 
Even if all other unskilled laborers, except section hands, 
were added to the roll, it would scarcely number 500,000, 

The column giving the average pay per hour of shop. 
men for 1918 is based on the official returns from the only 
regional group completed to date. These returns, however, 
are corroborated by those of large systems in other re 
gions, in some of which the average ranges from 51 cents 
an hour for helpers and apprentices to 85 cents an hour 
for blacksmiths and 83 cents for machinists. 

Moreover, the table demonstrates that the average rate 
of pay of shopmen per hour increased over 70 per cent in 
one year between 1917 and 1918, or as much as the cost of 
living has risen since 1914! 

As summarized by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, the cost of living for the average American wage 
earner was computed as follows: 

Relative 
Increase, 
Per Cent. 


Increased 
Cost, 
1914-1919. 
85 


Relative 
Imporatnce, 
Items. Per Cent. 
4 


Fuel, heat and light.............. 
Sundries 


All items 


ee ee 












































The trouble with granting a 4-cent-an-hour raise to shop- 
men is that besides adding a little to those who already 
had more than their share, it will be the cue for large 
demands from the other 1,400,000 railway employees, who 
have not had as much. Without regard to where the money 
is to come from—advanced rates or the tax-ridden public, 
a 4-cent-an-hour raise, justifiable by the same process of 
reasoning, would amount to $180,000,000, making a total 
of $225,000,000 for all employees. 

It will take an advance of over 6 per cent in freight rates 
to take care of such a raise in wages, on top of the 2 
per cent increase that must be made to cover the wage 
advances already made by the Railway Administration. 

When it comes to multiplying the five and a half billion 
hours of railway labor by four cents, it behooves the public 
that pays the freight to sit up nights and think it over. 

In the meantime 27 per cent of freight locomotives re 
ported unserviceable on June 30, 1919, testify that railway 
shopmen are only giving 73 per cent efficiency for 100 per 
cent increase in wages. 


PLANS FOR A STRIKE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A complete scheme for the management of a strike 
of the railroad shopmen has been formulated and circ: 
lated among the machinists, boilermakers and other shop 
craft men, by the officers of the international organizations 
of those classes of the employees of the Railroad Admit 
istration. The scheme, in the form of instructions to local 
officers of the unions, has been sent to them. A copy of 
the instructions has been put into the Congressional Rec 
ord by Senator Thomas of Colorado. In asking that it be 
printed he called the instructions a “remarkable doct: 
ment” and said, “it is a perfectly legitimate developmet! 
of the action of Congress in 1914 in exempting organi 
tions of men from the operation of the anti-trust law. 

In saying that, he had reference to the exemption 2 
the Clayton anti-trust act. The exemption says that the 
provisions of that statute shall not apply to organizations 
of farmers or laboring men. The appropriation bills, 
granting money to the Attorney-General for the enforce 
ment of the anti-trust laws, for the last five or six yeals 
have contained a proviso that no part of the funds % 
granted should be used in attempts to apply that statute 
to organizations of workingmen and farmers. ae 

Under that exemption cotton farmers have met public)’ 
and voted to reduce their acreage so as to force up the 
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price of cotton, without attracting the attention of the 
public officials who are now asking that heavy penalties 
pe provided for the punishment of profiteers violating the 
Lever food act. That act has been amended by the House 
so as to cover not only food and fuel but clothing as well. 

The instructions issued by the officers of the shopmen’s 
unions, for the management of the prospective strike, in 
advance of its declaration, are as follows: 

“Railway Employees’ Department, 
Washington, D. C., Aug. 5, 1919. 

“To the officers and members of the railroad locals of 
the International Associations of Machinists; International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers; International 
Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers; Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Alliance; International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America, under control 
of the Railroad Administration: and the Canadian War 
Board—greetings: 

“It is expected that the strike vote now before our mem- 
bership will carry, thereby authorizing your officers to call 
a strike of the shopmen of all trades in the event a sat- 
isfactory adjustment of our demands is not conceded, 
and if it comes to that point it behooves all to be prepared 
to handle the situation in a businesslike way, and to the 
end that this will be done this letter of instructions is 
issued for your guidance. 

‘First, you must recognize that the Railway Employees’ 
Department, and no one else, is the official head of the 
movement, and to them and their subordinate parts alone 
you must look for advice and guidance. Unauthorized 
organizations, such as the so-called Chicago Council of 
Federated Shopmen, should be ignored entirely. They are 
responsible to no one, and their leaders, some of whom 
are questionable characters, are answerable to no one. 

“Keep in mind that in all movements of this kind there 
are forces at work to divide the workers amongst them- 
selves, and organizations seeking to work independently of 
the Railway Employees’ Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor should be looked upon with suspicion. 

‘If a strike is called the proper committees must be 
ready to assume their duties. There are three important 
committees, namely, picket service, finance and publicity. 

“It is assumed that upon every railroad where a system 
federation exists you have an advisory board, elected in 
conformity with section 13 of the subordinate system fed- 
eration constitution. This section provides for an advisory 
board not to exceed five members from each organization. 
We recommend that from this advisory board an execu- 
tive committee not to exceed one man from each draft 
be elected to have direct supervision and be responsible 
for the work of the various committees. 

“Those in charge of picket service should be intrusted 
with the work of seeing that efficient picket duty is per- 
formed continuously and that this work is equally divided 
amongst all trade. Local conditions should be considered 
in determining the length of each tour of duty of the 
pickets. 

“The above is an important part of the conduct of a 
strike and should receive the most careful attention. Past 
experience has taught us that in order to keep our mem- 
bers encouraged and working properly it is absolutely 
hecessary to maintain a close line of communication be- 


tween the members on each system, as well as the head- 
quarters. 


“We want to warn you against subscribing to or indors- 
ig unauthorized publications purporting to speak for the 
‘itikers. There should be but one official pvulletin recog- 
lized upon each system to disseminate the strike news 
& often as deemed necessary. 


“We would also recommend that the division officers 
‘stablish a bulletin to distribute the news to their division 
lembers. The Railway Department should be furnished 
with copies of all bulletins issued either by system fed- 
rations or divisions, and the department will issue a 
bulletin weekly giving the situation as it exists throughout 
the entire United States and Canada. 

“At points where there is no advisory board, one man 
should be designated as the correspondent, and he should 
teport direct to the system publicity committee. The de- 
lartment will not recognize communications coming from 
alyone except the regular authorized correspondents. 

The matter of finances is of vital importance to the 
btoper conduct of any strike, and we recommend that 
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every man employed on the railroads immediately con- 
tribute one full day’s pay to the funds of the local federa- 
tion, none of this to be returnable to the grand lodges, 
but to remain as a working fund for the local federation. 

“Too much care cannot be exercised as to who is in- 
trusted with the handling of local funds after they have 
been secured, as well as the manner of procuring them. 
Experience has taught us that during strikes very often 
funds .are injudiciously handled, especially in the early 
stages of the strike. Some men are inclined to take ad- 
vantage of local officers, who often do not exercise care in 
to secure funds except upon the approval of the executive 
committee should have supervision of the raising of funds, 
and no one should be permitted to inaugurate a movement 
to secure funds except upon the approval of the eexcutive 
committee, and no general appeal will be authorized except 
after being approved by the president of the Railway Em- 
ployees’ Department. A complete statement of the amount 
of money procured from any source whatever by local 
systems or divisions should be furnished to the secretary- 
treasurer of the Railway Employees’ Department. 

“On roads where crafts maintain general chairmen they 
will be considered the official of the crafts on those sys- 
tems. On roads where no general chairman is maintained 
we suggest that someone be immediately designated as 
the official head of the system with whom we can transact 
business. 

“These instructions are laid down for your guidance, 
and_we trust that you will take them as a basis to guide 
you in organizing your forces. To some it may seem that 
we are going into elaboate and unnecessary preparations, 
and to those we desire to say that, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, we have always entered into strikes unprepared 
to handle the business, and the success of all movements 
depends largely upon preparation, and the better we are 
prepared and the more energetically the strike is handled 
the quicker our demands will be met. If it comes to a 
strike we want to make the tie-up complete and keep it 
in that condition until we can get the proper recognition 
from those who can give it to us. Our success depends 
entirely upon how we can stop the transportation service 
of this country. 

“It is to be regretted that it is necessary to make such 
plans, but every honorable means have been exhausted in 
our .effort to bring about a settlement without resorting 
to drastic measures. So if it comes to a strike we must 
make it the most effective one in the history of this 
country. 

“Urging you to adopt the suggestions made, and assuring 
you of our intense interest, we are, fraternally, yours, 
“Wm. H. Johnston, 
Assn. of Machinists. 
“Wm. Atkinson, 

Int. Bro: of B. I. S. B. and H. 
“J. P. Noonan, 
Int. Bro. of Electrical Workers. 
“Fred C. Bolam, 
Bro. Blacksmiths and Helpers. 
“J. M. Burns, 
Am. Sheet Metal Workers I. A. 
“Martin F. Ryan, 
Bro. Railway Carmen of A. 
“B. M. Jewell, 
Actg. Pres. Ry. E. Dept., A. F. of L.” 


INFORMATION AS TO WAGES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A suggestion that the Railroad Administration has more 
intimate and interesting figures about wages and working 
conditions than Director-General Hines has been asked, by 
Senate resolution No. 170, adopted August 20, to give to 
the Senate, is carried in a letter written to Senator Cum- 
mins by Charles E. Elmquist. As a railroad commissioner 
for Minnesota and engaged on valuation work for the 
National Association of Railway and Public Utility Com- 
missioners, Mr. Elmquist is in touch with statisticians and 
has a general idea as to the data they have been com- 
piling. His letter, therefore, may be taken as indicating 
a belief on his part that the Director-General has figures 
which will not be forthcoming unless the Senate adopts a 
resolution more pointedly requesting to be made acquainted 
with data tending to show whether railroad labor, under 
government ownership, has been as efficient as under pri- 
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vate operation of the railroads. The letter is as follows: 

“In reference to Senate resolution 170, adopted Aug. 
20, 1919, I beg leave to offer the following suggestions: 

‘This calls for the information covered by schedule 
561A in the annual reports to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It does not refer to the additional data un- 
der schedule 561B, which shows the hours and compensa- 
tion of the road enginemen and trainmen in relation to 
miles actually run. ’ 

“It is doubtful whether the railroad Administration can 
furnish figures as late as for the month of July, 1919, 
at the present time. 

“The resolution might have asked for a segregation of 
straight time or basic rates of pay as against overtime 
compensation. The average earnings per hour may show 
a decline in certain classes, with no change in the basic 
rates. 

“If the Director-General has information showing the 
rates or earnings by classes of employees in greater detail 
than required by the reports to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, such more detailed classification should also 
be given. 

“It would also be desirable to distinguish the payroll 
chargeable to operating expenses from that chargeable to 
capital account. 

“Data-bearing on efficiency of labor, the wage cost. per 
unit of labor, and the number of hours worked per man 
per month would be of interest.” 


HEARINGS ON PACKER BILLS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


At the hearing before the Senate committee on agri- 
culture, August 21, on the Kenyon bill licensing the pack- 
ers and dealers in poultry and dairy products, Lewis H. 
Haney, formerly a professor in the University of Texas, 
later employed by the Federal Trade Commission, and now 
the research and publicity man for the Southern Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, advocated the formation of a car 
trust by the railroads for acquiring and holding all the 
refrigerator cars in the country. He said such a scheme 
might also be extended to include tank cars and other 
equipment, 

He appeared as an advocate of a system of licenses for 
packers, poultrymen and dealers in dairy products -and 
the elimination of the packer from the field in which 
wholesale grocers operate. Depriving the packers of their 
ears he thought essential. He spent several hours on 
the witness stand to indicate that the five big packers 
are on the road to a monopolization of the food trades and 
that one of their largest weapons is the refrigerator car 
owned by them. He said they owned 93 per cent of the 
meat refrigerator cars and 50 per cent of all refrigerator 
cars. 

“They have so much money they don’t know what to 
do with it,” he said. “They possess a power that is dan- 
gerous.” He said the railroads gave the packers an ad- 
vantage in rates and service. Senator Wadsworth asked 
if the Interstate Commerce Commission had not made 
a study of the private car question and come to the con- 
clusion that the railroads were not paying the owners of 
such cars a large enough allowance. Mr. Haney said the 
Commission had done so, but that he disagreed with the 
Commission. 

Answering questions as to propaganda, Mr. Haney said 
he considered that of the wholesale grocers to be in the 
interest of the public. He admitted the packers might 
think the same of theirs. He would not admit, however, 
that the Kenyon bill was intended to give the wholesale 
grocers an advantage over the packers. 

An exhaustive review of the transportation service 
rendered to meat packers and wholesale grocers was given 
to the committee August 23 by C. H. Heinemann, secre- 
tary of the National Association of Live Stock Exchanges, 
who for many years was in the traffic department of one 
of the big packers. He occupied the witness stand the 
whole of the committees’s session on that day. 

“If the so-called non-related products were excluded from 
packers’ cars,” said Mr. Heinemann, “it would mean that 
two cars would have to be used where now one is suffi- 
cient. Two sets of shipping instructions would have to 
be given in every case, and at least one shipment would 
have to be handled through the freight house of the rail- 
road company. In the case of less than carload shipments 
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of grocery items, the customer would be obliged to pay 
a separate minimum charge on each shipment. The regy} 
of this exclusion and the use of two cars would be an jp. 
crease in the cost of doing business. Naturally, it woul 
have to be paid by the consumer. In many instances the 
packers have been forced to make- split shipments be 
cause demanded by their customers- who realize the 
economy of handling several kinds of commodities in ope 
lot. 

“If I were advising the wholesale grocers who are advo. 
cating the passage of the Kenyon or Kendrick bills, I would 
advise them to fire their economic experts and organize liye 
traffic departments. They are paying higher rates on some 
of the commodities they ship than the packers, but they 
are paying the higher rates from choice and not from 
necessity. If they had live traffic men who would take 
up such matters with the railroads or with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, these inequalities would be re 
moved. They are, however, merely nominal inequalities, 
The packer loads the peddler car, makes out the shipping 
papers and sometimes hires a local drayman to unload the 
various shipments at destination. When the groceryman 
gets ready to ship, he takes his stuff to a freight house. The 
employees of the railroad handle his shipments through 
the freight house and make out the shipping papers. When 
the shipments reach their destinations, railroad employees 
take the groceries out of the car, truck them into the 
freight house and then pick them up again when the dray- 
men for the retail grocer calls for them. The packers don't 
do business that way. They handle the goods only once 
at each end of the line. They never load a car until after 
they know on what train it can be dispatched and on 
what train it will reach its destination.” 


The witness said that Lewis H. Haney, the economist: 
publicity man for the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Asso 
ciation, had misinformed the committee as to the situa 
tion in the southwest when he failed to tell the committee 
that throughout that section the grocers have jobbers’ rates 
which are much lower than the packing-house products’ 
rate from Kansas City to Stillwell, Okla. Mr. Haney had 
said that the packing-house product rate was lower than 
the fourth class rate under which groceries would move but 
for the much lower jobbers’ rates. Referring to statements 
made by the wholesale grocers that they were unable to get 
as good service as the packers, Mr. Heinemann suggested 
that if the grocers gave as much personal attention to get: 
ting shipments through to destination in a hurry as the 
packers give to their shipments, they -would be better off. 
It was then that he made the suggestion that good results 
could be obtained by substituting traffic men for econ 
omists. He said the Chicago mail-order houses get as good 
service on the groceries they ship as do the packers be 
cause they give personal attention to cars which they have 
loaded at their own platforms instead of “trusting to luck 
and the freight houses to handle goods properly.” Mr. 
Heinemann said the packers have men at junction points 
to keep a check on their cars. If one is lagging, the rail: 
road company that is transporting it is given no rest until 
it makes a report explaining why that car was delayed. 

Another suggestion made by Mr. Heinemann was that 
judging from what Mr. Haney had put into the record, some 
wholesale grocers when they think they are paying rates 
that are too high, are content when they have written one 
letter on the subject. He said that if a railroad compaly 
changed a rate as a result of one letter written, he would 
look askance at the rate which the railroad had made 
effective on so little urging. 

“I would look for the Ethiopian in the wood-pile,” said 
the witness. “Railroads do not change their rates on one 
application. As a rule you must fight, even before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, before obtaining a Ir 
adjustment. That is why I say that where the grccers ale 
at a nominal disadvantage, they are so from choice and n0 
from necessity. While I was in the traffic department of 
one of the big packing concerns, there never was a minute 
when it would not have been glad to turn its cars over t0 
the railroad company if it could be assured that it would 
always be provided with cars. The packers own thell 
equipment because the railroads have always declined 10 
provide brine refrigerator cars. They have refrigerator 
in which the cooling is done by the ice melting in the nat 
ural way. The temperature produced in that way is not 
low enough to assure the arrival of fresh meats in g00 
condition. Brine tank cars, however, produce a tempel* 
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ture that would freeze fruits and vegetables, or, at least, 
cause them to deterioriate rapidly. The railroads, when 
they buy a refrigerator, want to be able to use it for fruits, 
yegetables, and other kinds of perishables. Brine tank cars 
would not -be suitable. If this bill were passed, it would 
allow the railroads only six months in which to provide 
themselves with sufficient brine cars. There are not enough 
of that kind of cars now to easily handle the business of 
the country. The car shops could not produce enough in 
six months even if Congress wished a wasteful service. 
It is notorious that railroads do not handle their own cars 
as expeditiously as the packers’. They are not able to in- 
duce shippers to unload as quickly as the packers unload 
their own.cars. They must allow a given amount of free 
time. When a packer gets his own car to his own branch 
house it is unloaded instantly so as to be sent back to the 
packing house.” 

The witness explained that it is a misnomer to call cars 
that are sent out on a particular route peddler cars. They 
were, originally, cars from which fresh meats were ped- 
dled, but that practice ceased years ago. At present they 
are cars which travel on specified routes on designated days 
carrying less than carload quantities loaded and unloaded 
in station order, generally, by employes of the packers. 
The wholesale grocers, he said, have the privilege of send- 
ing out route cars loaded with canned goods and other 
groceries because the tariffs extend the privilege to every- 
body without exception. The packers use refrigerator cars 


in that service because they want to transport fresh meats. 
They are sent on regularly scheduled trains which would 
carry peddler cars for the grocers if they were offered. 
The packers, not the railroads, work up the business war- 
ranting the establishment of such scheduled service. 


SHORTAGE OF COAL CARS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The dispute between the Railroad Administration and 
the coal operators as to whether there is or is not a short- 
age of coal cars such as would warrant coal operators and 
the Geological Society in issuing bulletins that might lead 
the public to believe that, even if the railroad men did not 
go on strike, it was in danger of freezing, has gone to 
such a point that on August 27 the car service section is- 
sued Circular CS-70, requiring each of the coal-loading 
roads to begin making reports to the car service section as 
to the number of cars required, furnished, loaded and left 
over, These reports are to begin with the week ending 
September 6. Each railroad will report not only the figures 
for the railroad as a whole, as is now done, but will report 
also the figures for individual coal loading districts accord- 
ing as they may be assembled now by the reporting officer 
of the railroad. 

The declared purpose of this is to provide figures weekly 
for the use of the car service section in checking more 
closely the reports of the railroads against the reports 
made by operators to and published by the Geological Sur- 
vey of the Interior Department. 

It is orthodox for a railroad man always to deny that 
there is a shortage of cars at any point on any railroad— 
if he thinks it possible to make his denial stand up. It 
is likewise orthodox for many shippers to insist that they 
could use many more cars than the railroad or railroads 
serving them are able to provide. Between the two, the 
men in the ear service section are unable to come to an 
absolutely satisfactory conclusion as to what is the situa- 
Hon in respect of coal cars. Therefore, Manager Kendall 
Issued Circular CS-70, calling for the reports mentioned. 
The circular is as follows: 

“Beginning with the report for week ending September 6, 
1919, coal loading railroads in reporting to the car service 
section their weekly performance of coal cars, required, 
furnished, loaded and left over, will report not only the 
figures for the railroad as a whole, as is now done, but will 
report also the figures for individual coal loading districts 
according as the same may be assembled now by the re- 
porting officer of the railroad. 

“The purpose of this is to furnish us weekly with in- 
formation as to the performance by individual railroads 
M various coal-loading districts, thereby enabling us to 
check more closely the reports of the railroads against the 
— made by operators to and published by the Geo- 
gical Survey of the Interior Department. 

You should also submit to the car service section with 
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the report for September 6 a statement showing as accur- 
ately as possible the station or geographical limits of 
each individual district for which report is made that week 
and will-be made subsequently.” 

The Geological. Survey, every week, issues statistics pur- 
porting to show the percentage of full time operation lost 
because of car shortage. For the week ending August 9 
the Geological Survey showed that a loss of 35.7 per cent 
in northern Ohio; 15.3 per cent in. southern Ohio; 38.9 
per cent in northeastern Kentucky; 56.9 per cent at Haz- 
ard, Ky.; 38.7 per cent at Fairmont, W. Va., and 29.2 per 
cent in Somerset-Cumberland-Piedmont fields. The Geo- 
logical Survey sent a copy of its weekly report to Senator 
Pomerene, who published it in the Congressional Record, 
thereby attracting unusual attention to it. The reports 
of the Geological Survey are compiled from data furnished 
by the operators. The railroad men assert that the mine 
operators take the highest possible production that they 
could make if they had all the labor they could use and 
all the cars that could be loaded within ordinary working 
hours, as the base from which to figure percentage of time 
lost by reason of car shortage. The railroad men suggest 
that if the mines were ever worked to the highest possi- 
bility, the production of soft coal would run well over eight 
hundred million tons, or more than two hundred million 
tons more than the greatest production ever known, which 
was in 1918. In that year transportation was denied to 
building materials of all kinds, except in limited quanti- 
ties, to the end that the maximum supply of coal might be 
sent to the ammunition and munition plants. 


When the individual railroads make reports to the car 
service section, that body will be able to check up, not 
only the reports of the operators, but also the performances 
of different railroads. The men in the car service section 
are, naturally, inclined to side with the railroad men, but 
they admit that there has been such thing known as 
dawdling, and they want to find out on what railroads the 
efficiency has run so low that there may be ground for 
the complaints of the coal operators. 

Small coal cars, of a capacity of 75;000 pounds or less, 
placed in storage at the time when a surplus of coal cars 
was piling up, have been ordered into service by W. C. 
Kendall, manager of the car service section, by means 
of circular CS-69, dated August 20, and distributed when 
printed five days later. The circular is addressed to all 
railroads under federal control that are members of the 
eastern railroad car pool. That pool was organized during 
the extremely high demand for coal cars. The object was 
to treat coal cars as common property, to be routed via 
the most direct routes, regardless of ownership. 

When the supply became great, by reason of the cessa- 
tion of war activity, the small cars were placed in stor- 
age. Now they are to be taken out, but are not to be 
placed in the coal trade, so long as cars of larger capacity 
can be obtained. In his bulletin Mr. Kendall said: 


Under instructions issued during period of increasing coal- 
ear surplus, cars of low capacity (75,000 pounds and less) were 
placed in storage. The demands for equipment for all pur- 
poses are now such that it is essential that these cars be re- 
stored to service in such a way that they will be of the great- 
est possible use and at the same time will not be utilized 
in coal transportaticn generally, for which service cars of 
higher capacity should be used preferentially. 

The return of these low-capacity open-top cars to service 
is therefore directed under the following conditions: 

1. They should be placed in noncoal service where 
located, if tonnage is available. 

2. If not required on railroads where now located, they will 
be forwarded to. the home roads— 

(a) Loaded, if loading can be made available with reason- 
able promptness, and they may be backhauled if a load can 
thereby be secured to the home road. 

(b) Empty, if no loadnig available or in sight. 

3. They may be used locally by the owning road in any 
suitable service and must be used wherever possible in lieu 
of higher capacity cars, so that the latter equipment may be 
confined to coal traffic as much as possible. 

4. Otherwise they should in general be handled in such 
manner as will keep them on the owning road, except that 
they may be interchanged by the owning road with a con- 
nection by agreement with such connection, which agreement 
must be subject to the approval of the Car Service Section. 

5. Any surplus of these light-capacity cars on the home 
road should be promptly and speeially reported to the Man- 
ager, Eastern Railroads Car Pool, as available for service else- 
where if needed. 

Generally there is service on the home road for which these 
cars were originally provided and for which service they are 
adapted. They should be replaced in such service and higher 
capacity cars restored to the use of coal traffic preferentially. 
Roads have only to check their sand, gravel, crushed rock, 
cinder, company material, and other loading in which’ open- 
top cars are put locally to appreciate what can be accom- 


now 
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plished by instructing all concerned to get at this question 
vigorously and help increase our, car supply for coal. 

In many aspects the situation in respect to the coal 
supply and coal cars, as men in the car service section 
of the Railroad Administration see it, is like that which 
prevailed in the fall of 1917. There is evidence in the 
possession of the car service section that users of coal 
are resorting to the same expedients they used in that 
year to assure themselves an ample supply of fuel. 

The chief of these expedients is to place orders for 
four or five times as much as can be used. There was 
something of that situation prevailing at the time the 
armistice was signed. Some users of coal had sad ex- 
periences on account of the orders they placed for coal 
they could not possibly use if it was sent to them. 

A similar situation prevailed in March, 1918. In that 
month operators in the Pittsburgh No. 8 vein, according 
to data gathered by the car service section, began filling 
contracts placed before the government fixed the price 
of coal. They were so energetic in that filling of con- 
tracts that there was a time when there was not a car 
to be had in that district for the filling of orders placed 
at the government price. The operators chose to fill the 
contracts at prices in excess of the prices fixed by the 
Fuel Administration. 

At present the railroads of the country are in worse 
shape than any other class of users with respect to fuel. 
The Fuel Administrator abolished assigned cars. He said 
he would see to it that the railroads obtained fuel without 
resorting to the expedient of assigning a certain number 
of cars to given mines to be loaded with coal for a par- 
ticular railroad. Dr. Garfield made good on his promise. 

Now, however, there is neither the assigned car rule 
nor a Fuel Administrator. The abolition of the assigned 
car rule and the extinction of the Fuel Administration, it 
is suggested, furnishes an explanation why the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company began storing soft ‘coal for its 
own use in July. 

The National Coal Association announced that the Penn- 
sylvania was about to store coal. Inasmuch as nothing 
to the contrary has been heard since that announcement, 
it is assumed the railroad company did as the coal asso- 
ciation said it contemplated. In the absence of the as- 
signed car rule and the Fuel Administrator, storage of coal 
would be a certain way to obtain fuel. Confiscation would 
not be satisfactory, it is believed, because it would not 
be dependable. 

The middle west, late in the week ending August 24, 
began wiring and writing to its senators and representa- 
tives protesting against what the writers of letters and 
telegrams said was an order of the Railroad Administra- 
tion taking coal cars from the middle west and giving 
them to eastern fields. 

A. G. Gutheim, of the car service section, to whom the 
letters and telegrams were referred, said that, so far as 
he knew, there was no basis for the report other than 
that the car service section, knowing that the Illinois Cen- 
tral had 1,000 coal cars for which there was no pressing 
demand, ordered it to give 500 cars each to the Penn- 
sylvania and B. & O. Lines West, because they have real 
need of them now. 

Building material men as far west as North Dakota and 
as far south as St. Louis began protesting at what they 
considered a hardship placed on the middle west. 

Practically no representations have come to the Railroad 
Administration from the consumers of coal. One or two 
letters have been received, the writers saying they had 
been told by operators that they could not obtain coal 
because cars were not available. The writers had not 
actually suffered for lack of coal. They had been told, 
however, that they might not obtain fuel because the 
supply of cars was short. 

According to the report made to the Senate by Director- 
General Hines, the Railroad Administration has on hand 
about 900,000 coal cars fit to use. Very few coal cars 
have been added to the supply of equipment during the 
last three years. But those on hand, it is said, are in good 
condition. The strike of the shopmen and marine labor- 
ers disarranged the distribution of coal cars more than 
the demands of consumers. The strike of the longshore- 
men forced coal to the east to all-rail routes, thereby 
causing a displacement of cars. Then, before the disar- 
rangement caused by the marine strike could be smoothed 
out, came the strike of the shopmen. The latter delayed 
the making of light repairs, 
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Other than the shortages caused by those strikes, the 
car service men believe there is no real shortage; that 
is to say, they believe where there are orders for coaj 
in excess of the supply they are due to the fright of cop. 
sumers, resulting in the duplication of orders for coal. 

They hold that belief notwithstanding the fact that to 
the end of the week of August 16 only 279,000,000 tons 
of soft coal had been produced. If, as estimated by the 
National Coal Association, the need for soft coal this 
year will be 500,000,000 tons, there will be a shortage, 
It is not physically possible, it is believed, to produce 
that much coal. It cannot be done unless from now op 
cars be denied to material men and other users of open. 
top equipment. To supply 500,000,000 tons would mean 
production and loading of coal at the weekly rate of 
nearly 11,500,000 for the rest of the year. The maximum 
production between June and November last year, when 
everything not contributing to the conduct of the war was 
laid aside, was only 11,900,000 tons. The maximum can. 
not be reached now except by the most strenuous exer. 
tions and at the expense of all other industries. That 
cannot be done unless the President reconstitutes the 
Fuel Administration and places the country again on an 
active war basis. : 

The car service men, however, do not believe the coun- 
try will need more than 400,000,000 tons. They further 
believe the country went into 1919 with a surplus of nearly, 
if not quite, 100,000,000 tons, hence they do not see the 
warrant for the excitement that has been created. 


GRAIN EMBARGO 


Regional Director Aishton has issued the following Sup- 
plement No. 8 to Circular No. 83 (cancels Supplement 3): 

“Permit system on grain for New Orleans, Galveston, 
Texas City and Port Arthur, effective to-day (August 18), 
This means that individual permits will be required on 
grain moving to these ports for either domestic or export, 
application for such permits to be made by shippers in 
writing to representatives designated in Circular No. 8, 
as follows: 

New Orleans—W. M. Rhett, Representative Southern Export 
Control Committee. 

Galveston (including Texas City and Port Arthur)—J. W. 
Daley, Representative Southern Export Control Committee. 

“While not clearly indicated in previous issues of this 
circular, application for individual permits for grain ship- 
ments (domeste or export) to or via Mobile, Ala., will be 
made in similar manner to representative named in Circu- 
lar No. 83, viz.: Mobile—J. S. Taylor, Representative South- 
ern Export Control Committee.” 


Regional Direetor Aishton has issued the following Sup- 
plement No. 9 to Circular 83: 


“The Central Western Region have established a grain 
control committee at San Francisco, Calif., for the control 
of wheat shipments to San Francisco, Port Costa, South 
Vallejo and Los Angeles. The grain control committee 
is as follows: W. J. Shotwell, chairman; R. L. Ruby, 
railroad representative; W. A. Starr, grain corporation 
representative.” 


Following is Supplement No. 10 to Circular No. 83: 

“The permit regulations applicable to the movement of 
grain (wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley) consigned to 
Puget Sound and Columbia River ports, will be as follows: 

“1. The road basis (with no restriction on the move 
ment) will be in effect during the month of August. 


“2. Effective Sept. 1, 1919, individual permits will be 
required for shipments from the states of Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho, when destined to Tacoma or Seattle, 
Wash., same to be obtained in the manner outlined in 
previous issue of this circular from the chairman of the 
grain control committee, Puget Sound district, at Seattle, 
Wash. 

“3. Effective Sept. 1, 1919, individual permits will be 
required for shipments from the states of Wasington, Ore- 
gon and Idaho, when destined to Portland (including East 
Portland, Albina and St. Johns) or Astoria, Ore., same 10 
be obtained in the manner outlined in previous issues 
this circular from the chairman of the grain control com 
mittee, Columbia River district, at Portland, Ore. 

“4. Shipments from outside the states of Washingtot, 
Oregon or Idaho may be forwarded to any of the ports 
named without individual permits, the road or blanket 
basis to apply.” 
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SAILINGS OF VESSELS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The latest allocation lists issued by the United States Shipping Board are as follows: 


NO. 157. 


Assigned West India Steamship Company management operation. 
Line management operation. 


Lake Superior ....List 155 Cancel assignment Munson §&.S. 


: West Lake .......List 134 Assigned Shipping Board management in addition to operation. Withdraw management A. D. Cum- 
8 ; mins & Company. 
b, Polar Sea ....- ...-List 155 Assigned Oriental Navigation Company management in addition to operation. Withdraw manage- 
‘ ment Cosmopolitan Shipping Company. ° 
% Lake Farmingdale.List 150 Assigned Barber S.S. Lines management in addition to operation. Withdraw management J. H. 
n Winchester & Company. 
1- West Nosska .....List 150 Reassigned Columbia Pacific Shipping “ompany management-operation; Patterson, Graham & Co., 
n Atlantic agents. Withdraw management-operation Norton, Lilly & Company. ; 
Bavaria ....-List 147 Assigned J. H. W. Steele & Co. operation. Withdraw operation Kerr S.S. Company. Shipping 
f Board retains management. 
n Borad (wood) ..-List 135 Remains Mallory S.S. Company management. Withdraw operation Jacksonville Shipping Corpora- 
n ; tion, assigning to Merchants Navigation Company upon discharge at Havana. ¢ 
Santa. Tecla List 149 Assigned New Orleans and South American S.S. Company operation. Withdraw operation W. R. 
§ Grace & Company. They retain management. 
}- 
. NO. 158. 
it ae Loading 
e Steamer. D.W. Destination. Cargo. date. Managers. Operators. 
Abbeville (wood) .... 3500 sear + New Castle Lumber Prompt J. H. W. Steele J. H. W. Steele 
Q Substituting Oneco, Ex. List 110 
Sahale ...seseceeeseee 7500 Baltimore Swiss Relief Swiss wheat Prompt Nafra Line Nafra Line 
1 Gibraltar for 
orders 
‘J Lake Gravelle ....... 4200 Boco Gr’nde Baltimore Phosphate Prompt J. W. Elwell & Co. A. H. Bull & Co. 
y, Substituting Coulter, Ex. List 149 
e Glendola 2700 Baltimore Swiss Relief Swiss wheat Last half Aug. Earn Line Earn Line 
Gibraltar for 
orders 
National Bridge ..... 5075 Baltimore Calderaland Coal and 
— Coke Early Sept. Wessel, Duval & Co. Wessel, Duval & Co. 
. ile 
3 4200 H. Roads Marseilles Coal End Aug. C. H. Sprague & Sons C. H. Sprague & Sons 
p- Yakima (wood) ...... 3500 Phil’delphia Rotterdam Coal Prompt Luckenbach S.S. Co. Gailey Davis Co. 
Wayucan (wood) .... 2500 Roads Marseilles Coal Prompt hr. “eee Graham & a “ane Graham & 
Oo. Yo. 
I, Quinnesco (wood).... 3500 To West Indies trade, ma- Early Sept. Mer. Nav. Co. Mer. Nav. Co. 
). hogany back 
n Battonville (wood)... 3500 * West — trade, ma- Prompt Mer. Nav. Co. Mer. Nav. Co. 
: ogany bac 
. _—_—_ Sea $027 Phil’delphia Glasgow G/C Liner Last half Aug. American Line _ American Line 
Changes: ; 
3, Oneco List 110 Allocation canceled 
Davidson County..List 136 Allocation canceled ; 
—_ hg Ey .-. 3575 Jacksonville Neuvitas, Cuba Lumber Early Aug. Mallory S.S. Co. Jacksonville S. S. Corp. 
rt x. Lis 
Lake Frumet Montreal Constantinople, Opt’n Flour Prompt Export S.S. Co. Export 8.8. Co. 
vy, Ex List 147 Saloniki and 
Piraeus 
: Hillsborough County. 5075 New York MHavana-New General Middle Aug. New York & Cuba New York & Cuba 
I Orleans Mail S.S. Co. Mail S.S. Co. 
D- Ex. List 153, substituting Davidson County, List 135 Plate 
ye Coulter Ex. Allocation canceled : 
Mount Evans Norfolk Dunkirk Flour Loaded Ex. Pacific S.S. Co. Pacific S.S. Co. 
U Ex. List 147 Pacific 
h- Brookland ........List 148 Allocation canceled 
NO. 159. 
p- 
West Islay Pac. Coast St. Nazaire Flour agin’ Be. W. R. Grace & Co. W. R. Grace & Co. 
or acific 
in Wytheville New York China, Japan General First half Sept. Barber S.S. Line Barber S.S. Line 
‘ol & Philippines 
th Lake Farge a 4 Flour Prompt West Indies S.S. Co. West Indies S.S. Co. 
ies trade 
ee West Harshaw ...... Pac. Coast W.C. Italy, Flour Loaded Ex. Columbia Pac. S.S.Co. Columbia Pac. 8.8. Co. 
yy, Port Gib. for orders Pacific Patterson, Graham & Co., agents 
Deerlodge Pac. Coast W.C. Italy, Flour Loaded Ex. Pacific S.S. Co. Pacific S.S. Co. 
on ; Port Gib. for orders Pacific M. H. Tracy & Co., agents 
West Isleta . Pac. Coast W.C. Italy, Flour Loaded Ex. W. R. Grace & Co. W. R. Grace & Co. 
9. Port Gib. for orders Pacific 
, Pac. Coast W. C. Italy, Flour Loaded Ex. Pacific S.S. Co. Pacific S.S. Co. 
of Port Gib. for orders Pacific M. H. Tracy & Co., agents 
to Pac. Coast W.C. Italy, Flour Loaded Ex. Pacific S.S. Co. W. R. Grace & Co. 
8 Port Gib. for orders Pacific M. H. Tracy & Co., agents 
8. Pac. Coast W.C. Italy, Flour Loaded Ex. Struthers & Dixon Struthers & Dixon 
ye- Port Gib. for orders Pacific Cosmopolitan S.S. Co., agents 
Pac. Coast W.C. Italy, Flour Loaded Ex. Columbia Pac. S.S.Co. Columbia Pac. S.S. Co. 
Port Gib. for orders Pacific Patterson, Graham & Co., agents 
be Pac. Coast Brest Flour Loaded Ex. Pacific S.S. Co. Pacific S.S. Co. 
yn, Port Pacific M. H. Tracy & Co., agents 
. H’pton R’ds Coens. Coal Last halfAug. Northern’S.S. Corp. Northern S.S. Corp. 
i weden 
he Ex. List 148, substituting Glen Ridge, Ex. List 153 
le, NO. 16v. 
" Wileox Galveston Bremen — — Last half Aug. Daniel Ripley & Co. Daniel Ripley & Co. 
enera 
re- Substituting Ozette, Ex. List 149 
ast Changes: . 
to ante List 149, substituting Westland, List 138 
of 940 Galveston Liverpool Cotton Prompt J. H. W. Steele Co. J. H. W. Steele Co. 
m- Allocation canceled 
‘ NO. 161. 
on, 
rts Castlewood Baltimore Genoa Coal Last half Aug. Ocean Nav. Co. Ocean Nav. Co. 


Kittegaun 9000 


Vans, List 147 


New York Constantinople 
and Black 


Sea ports 


General 


Last half Aug. 


Export S.S, Co, 


Export 8.8, Co. 
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Davidson County .... 5075 
Fort Stevens (W).... 3500 
Ee 9441 
Substituting Evans- 
ville, Ex. List 155 
Lake Eckhart........ 3525 
Substituting Lake 
Frumet, List 147 
Peigmeie CW) ovcceee’ 3500 
MIMNCO (WOOG)...6cec- 3416 


Substituting Brook- 
land, Ex. List 148 


Quapaw (wood)...... 3500 
Redlands (wood) 3500 
West Chester ........ 8800 
Substituting Leba- 
non, Ex. List 152 
WOE BE éccexbans 529 


Substituting West 
Wauna, List 97 


Eee 9600 
PUGWER Wi cccccvece 3225 
Emme EAnGen ...cccce 3310 
Lake Fontanet ...... 4200 
ME: tvcknndecems 8800 
Oluf Maersk (Dane). 3260 
Changes: 
West Wauna ..... List 97 
Agria (wood) ..... List 147 
Pe List 152 
PEVAMSVING. 6 ccccecs List 155 
CU. Sicwkdon swe List 144 
Lake Pleasant ....List 154 
Balabac (wood)...... 3500 
Oneco (wood)........ 3500 
EMMO WOTER ..ccccccs 3130 
Lake Harney ........ 2875 
West Ashawa........ 8°00 
West Mount ....... «- 8682 
 svccinawenctaes 11800 
Lake Maurepas ...... 3500 


Substituting Lake 
Candelaria, List og 
Lake Grampus 
Substituting Lake 

Eckhart, List 161 


GRIGRMEE ciciccccees - 9400 
Changes: 
Ashbee, Ex. List 79.. 6000 


WOPQCOR. cep ccccce List 158 
Lake Eckhart .-List 161 
Lake Candelaria ..List 156 
Lake Catherine ...... 2940 
Lake Wichico ....... 2875 


LARC GaORONG ....cccss 3525 
Lake Traverse 


Changes: 
West Cavanal 
List 138, substitut- 
ing West Mount, 
List 102 
West Mount ....ccec- 
List 162, substitut- 
ing West Cava- 
nal, List 138 


8682 


5520 
3500 


South Pole (refrig.).. 
Caribou (wood)....... 


Lake Eckhart ....... 3525 
Lake Candelaria .... 3500 
Coulter (wood) ...... 3500 
CROMGIEE co ocvciesivce Ge 
Mayport (wood)...... 3500 
Lake Pleasant ....... 3293 
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Allocation canceled 


Destination changed from Marseilles to St. 


Allocation canceled 
Allocation canceled 


Norfolk Rotterdam Cottonand Last half Aug. 
, General 
H’pton R’ds St. Nazaire Coal Last half Aug. 
H’pton R’ds Bordeaux Coal Prompt 
St. Johns, Constantinople, Sugar Last half Aug. 
N. B. Saloniki & 
option Piraeus 
Phil’delphia Rotterdam Coal Last half Aug. 
Phil’delphia Rotterdam Coal Last half Aug. 
Baltimore Rotterdam Coal Early Sept. 
Baltimore Rotterdam Coal Last half Aug. 
New York’ Hull General Early Sept. 
New Orl’ns Manchester Cotton and End August 
; General 
New York ‘The Plate General Last half Aug. 
To New. England coal trade, Prompt 
one trip 
To West Indies trade Last half Aug. 
Galveston Havre Cotton Last half Aug. 
Galveston Havre Cotton Last half Aug. 
Phil’delphia Rotterdam Coal Prompt 


Nazaire 


Destination changed from Genoa to Salona. 


Allocation canceled 


Beaum’t,Tex. Hull 
Beaum’t,Tex. U. K. 

To New England coal trade 
To New England coal trade 
Baltimore Dunkirk 
Phil’delphia Dunkirk 


Phil’delphia St. Nazaire 
Portl’d, Me. Manchester 


St. Johns, Constantinople, 
N. B. Saloniki and 


NO. 162. 
Lumber Last half Aug. 
Lumber Last half Aug. 
End Aug. 
End Aug. 


Fr’ch wheat 
Fr’ch wheat 


Fr’ch whéat 


Oats Prompt 


Sugar 


option Piraeus 


Phil’delphia Dunkirk 


J’ksonville or 
Fernandina Denmark 


Destination changed from Marseilles to 


Allocation canceled 
Allocation canceled 


To coastwise phosphate trade 
To coastwise phosphate trade 


To coastwise sulphur trade 


To coastwise phosphate trade 


Philadelphia Dunkirk 


South and 
East Africa 


Philadelphia 
& New Y’k 


New York St. Nazaire 


To coastwise phosphate rock 


one trip 
Santa Do- 

mingo 
To West Indies trade 
To coastwise sulphur trade 
To coastwise sulphur trade 
To coastwise sulphur trade 
New Orl’ns Avonmouth 


Antwerp 


Fr’ch wheat 
Phosphate Last half Aug. 
St. Nazaire 
NO. 163. 


End August 
End August 


First half Sept. 
First half Sept. 


NO. 164. 


Fr’ch wheat Prompt 


General End August 
NO. 165. 

Fr’ch wheat End August 
Prompt 

Sugar Prompt 
Prompt 
Prompt 
Prompt 
Prompt 

Barley 


Last half Aug. 
Last half Aug. 


Last half Aug. 


Last half Aug. 


Last half Aug. 


Harriss Magill & Co. 

~~. Humphrey & 
oO. 

Wilbur F.Spice & Co. 


Export S.S. Co. 


A. D. Cummins & Co. 
Int. Frtg. Corp. 


N. O. & S. A. S.S. Co. 

M. H. © a Sve Any 

ad Winchester & 
0. 


J. H .W. Steele Co. 


Oriental Nav. Co. 
Coastwise Trans. Co. 


Munson §S.S. Line 
Daniel Ripley & Co. ° 
Daniel Ripley & Co. 
Owners 


tuykes Brothers 
J. H. W. Steele Co. 
Crowell & Thurlow 


Coastwise Transp. Co. 


W. A. Blake & Co. 


— & Canada S.S. 
Oo. 
France & Canada S.S. 


Co. 
N. E. Fuel & Trans- 
portation Co. 


Export S.S. Co. 


Laing & McKay 


Strachan S. Co. 


West Indies S.S. Co. 
A. H. Bull ey oe 
Merchants Nav. Co. 
A. H. Bull & Co. 


France & Canada 


Luckenbach 


Cosmopolitan S.S. Co. 
Philip Shore 


Merchants Nav. Co. 


Munson §.S. Line 
Philip Shore 
Merchants Nav. Co. 
A. D. Cummins & Co. 


Last half Aug. J. H. W. Steele & Co. 
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Harriss Magill & Co, 
<< . “he: Humphrey ¢ 


Wilbur F. Spice & Co, 


Export S.S. Co. 


A. D. Cummins & Co, 
Int. Frtg. Corp. 


J. H.W. Steele Co. 


Oriental Nav. Co, 
Coastwise Trans. Co, 


Munson §S.S8. Line 
Daniel Ripley & Co, 
eo Ripley & Co, 
M. H. Tracy & Co, 


Lykes Brothers 

J. H. W. Steele Co. 
Crowell & Thurlow 
Coastwise Transp. Co, 
W. A. Blake & Co. 
France & Canada §.S., 


0. 
France & Canada §.8. 


Co. 
West India S.S. Co, 


Export S.S. Co. 


Laing & McKay 
Strachan S. Co. 


West Indies 8.5. Co. 
A. H. Bull ry Co. 
Merchants Nav. Co. 
A. H. Bull & Co. 


France & Canada 


Luckenbach 


Cosmopolitan S.S. Co. 
A. H. Bull & Co. 


Merchants Nav. Co. 


Munson §.S. Line 
Philip Shore . 
Merchants Nav. Co. 
Merchants Nav. Co. 
J. H. W. Steele & Co. 





EXPORT FREIGHT DEMURRAGE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Revised rules for the settlement of storage and demur- 
rage claims on freight for export via Pacific ports will 
The Railroad Administration 
and the steamship lines have come to a full understanding 
as to the burdens to be assumed by each kind of carrier 
after the expiration of twenty days’ 
delay is due to the failure of the land carrier to have the 
freight in port by the time the ship on which it is booked 
sails, then the inland carrier will assume the burden of 
storage or demurrage, as the case may be. 
line fails to have a ship in port ready to load within the 


go into effect September 10. 


free time. 


If the 


If the 


I. C. C. 1060. 


ports. 


water 


twenty days’ free time, then it will pay the inland car 
rier the demurrage or storage that accrues. 
are carried in Countiss’s westbound .export tariff 292, 


The rules 


Negotiations are still in progress with respect to Gulf 
and south Atlantic ports, other than New Orleans, Gal: 
veston and Texas City. The same is true with respec! 
to the north Atlantic ports. 
rangemnt will be made at the Gulf and south Atlantic 
There is hope about the north Atlantic situatiol. 

Export bills of lading are in effect via all ports, bu! 
those calling for export through the north Atlantic por’ 
are a delusion and snare to the average shipper. 
condition precedent he must guarantee the payment of 
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storage and demurrage charges, although he has no con- 
trol over the freight at the time the charges accrue. 

The ship lines serving the northern ports have thus far 
declined to enter into any arrangement that is acceptable 
to the Railroad Administration. C. E. Spens, in charge 
of import and export traffic, is continuing negotiations, 
put at present there is no prospect of an early termination 
on a favorable basis. 

The lines serving Galveston and Texas City have made 
satisfactory terms with the Railroad Administration. The 
Japanese line serving New Orleans has done likewise and 
it is believed other lines will do the same. The lines 
serving the cotton ports, it is believed, will make the ar- 
rangements to cover shipments of cotton, although that 
has been one of the hardest features of the negotiations. 

There is a belief that the steamship line will have to 
yield and make agreements, because there is now no car- 
rier competitions such as prevailed before the war. The 
carrier competition resulted in unlimited free time at the 
ports. When the war brought such a volume of goods 
to the ports that they became choked the carriers began 
reducing the time and finally they would move nothing 
except on permit. They suspended their tariffs, in effect, 
by means of embargoes and arrangements for the shipment 
of goods on permit only. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission approved their reductions in free time. Then the 
carriers put everything on the permit basis, so that nothing 
moved unless there was a positive ship engagement. Even 
when that was done much freight accumulated because 
the ships were not sent to the ports, or, if they came, 
they were loaded with freight carrying higher rates than 
would have applied on the goods that had been brought 
to the ports on the permits. ° 

So great is the demand for ship space even now that 
the ships need not worry about cargoes. Being without 
the need to worry about cargoes, they cannot be persuaded 
that they should bear any part of the burden of demurrage 
or storage at the ports. 

The revised rules which are to become effective at Pa- 
cific ports September 10 contain detailed arrangements 
for determining how the business shall be handled so 
that when there is a breakdown in the machinery, it will 
be possible to point to-the rules and say that it was the 
fault of the land carrier, if that was the fact, or of the 
water carrier, if the fault lay there. The tariff also shows 
the names of the steamship lines that are parties to the 
arrangement. 


LIABILITY FOR DEMURRAGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


As a re-action against the efforts of the Central of New 
Jersey and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western to col- 
lect demurrage accruing, the shippers involved aver, three 
or more years ago, the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation, through its transportation committee, filed 
the complaint, No. 10824 (referred to in The Traffic World 
of August 23), against the two railroads named and 
Director Hines, praying for a decision by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to settle the question of liability of 
shippers for the payment of demurrage on freight, mov- 
ing under domestic bills of lading to the port and then 
exported, all or part of which was not removed from light- 
ers or bargeg within the free time. 


The contention of the complainant is that the shipper 
cannot be lawfully held liable for demurrage because the 
railroad company could not remove the freight from a 
lighter, barge or car float within the free time regardless 
of whether it was the railroad company or the steamship 
that caused the delay. It argues in its complaint that 
the consignee of such freight cannot control the move- 


oes of the freight after it is placed upon a lighter or 
rge, 


It is alleged in the complaint that the claims arose out 
of shipments made by float or lighter to steamships in 
New York harbor, on the failure of the steamship com- 
Pany to receive the shipments, which were moving under 
Permits, or of the railroad company to deliver the freight 
48 Permitted, It is further said that the matter is wholly 
a dispute between the railroads and the steamship com- 
Panies; that the shippers do not and cannot know whose 
negligence or infirmity caused the delay. Therefore, they 
object to being called on to pay demurrage under a tech- 
nical application of Rule No. 19, in Central of New Jer- 
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sey, I. C. C. 6840, and bring the complaint to the end that 
the Commission may make a determination as to whether 
a consignee is liable for charges accruing while the prop- 
rly, oa in the hands of the railroad company on a permit 
to ship. : 

Another allegation is that the Central of New Jersey, 
“through the device of Gemurrage charges imposed under 
said Rule No. 19, has given undue and unreasonable 
preference to some shippers and- subjected other shippers 
to undue and unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage” 
in violation of Section 3. The rule is now carried in 
Sup. 20 to Central of New Jersey, I. C. C. 6840, filed on 
behalf of the Director-General. 

Another allegation is that the claims are unjust and 
unreasonable because neither the shipper nor consignee 
could or did exercise any control over the circumstances 
through which the demurrage charges claimed were alleged 
to have accrued. . 

The Lackawanna is accused of extorting from shippers a 
guarantee that they will be responsible for demurrage ac- 
cruing on freight sent to steamships on lighters or car- 
floats, as a condition precedent to its acceptance of their 
order to send the freight to a steamship. That extortion 
is made possible by the enforcement of Rule No. 42, car- 
ried in D. L. & W., I. G. C. 13,050, as amended by Supp. No. 
66,. issued by the Director-General on February 13 and 
effective March 17, 1919. 

While the complaint does not directly say the railroad 
companies are suing or threatening to sue in the courts 
for the recovery of demurrage, or that the claims are the 
outgrowth of the age-long -dispute between the rail and 
water carriers as to which should stand the loss caused 
by the failure of the steamships to take freight when they 
have led shippers and railroads to think they would be 
able to take it, the implication is that that is the fact— 
hence the complaint. It says that prior to the war the two 
classes of carriers fough out the question and apportioned 
the loss, according to whether the default was that.of the 
land or the water carrier. It was only after the war be- 


gan that the effort to make the shipper pay was entertained 
as the complaining organization suggests. 


OVERSEAS TRAFFIC REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
According to a report on overseas traffic made to Di- 
rector-General Hines, for the week ended August 20, 6,108 
cars of commercial export freight were received at north 
Atlantic ports, as compared with 1,031 cars for- the same 
week of 1918. This is an increase of 5,077 cars, or 492 per 
cent, for the week ended Aug. 20, 1919, as against the 
same period last year. Deliveries to ships increased 4,712 
ears, or 392 per cent. There was a total of 12,971,087 
bushels of grain stored in elevators at north Atlantic ports 
on Aug. 20, 1919. There were received during the week 
6,050,202 bushels, while 5,019,154 bushels were cleared. At 
south Atlantic and Gulf ports there were 5,148,142 bushels 
of grain stored in elevators. The report follows: 


Port Situation as to Export Traffic 


“Except as otherwise specified, the situation is as of 
Aug. 20, 1919. 


Received Delivered” 
Week ended August 20, 1919: (In cars) 
Export freight received and delivered at ‘ 
North Atlantic ports (exclusive of bulk 
grain and coal) 6,931 
or an excess of deliveries over receipts of 347 cars. 


7,278 


“The total number of carloads of export freight on hand, 
exclusive of bulk grain and coal, at north Atlantic ports, 
as of August 20, was 18,494 cars, as compared with 18,951 
ears for the same day of the preceding week, a decrease 
of 457 cars. 

Food Situation 

“As of August 20, reports show at north Atlantic ports 
3,083 cars of export food on hand (exclusive of bulk grain), 
compared with 2,909 cars as of August 13, an increase of 
174 cars. These cars were distributed among the various 
ports as follows: 


on 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Newport News 
Norfolk 
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“Boston—During the past week two steamers arrived 
and seven sailed. There are in port loading, three steam- 
ers for England, one for France, one for South America, 
and two taking full cargoes of grain. 

“New York—Commercial provisions on hand morning of 
21st inst., 714 cars, an increase of 260 cars over past week. 

“The British have augmented their September steamer 
space fifty per cent to take care of anticipated increased 
program. : 

“The French have fourteen steamers in port, of which 
nine are loading; six additional steamers are expected be- 
fore the end of the month. 

“The Wheat Export Company have ten steamers in port, 
aggregating 44,351 tons. 

“Terminal manager: reports the terminal situation sat- 
isfactory. 

“The marine director reports a slight decrease in the 
average detention to lighters. The average detention dur- 
ing the past week was 4.3 days, as compared with 4.8 days 
the week previous. 

“Philadelphia—Situation normal. 

“Chas. T. Magee & Co. have been allocated by the Ship- 
ping Board with steamers for service between Philadel- 
phia and Hamburg, and Bremen, Germany. It is expected 
that there will be sailings from Philadelphia every two 
weeks. 

“It is announced that the Earn Steamship Line will in- 
augurate a service from Philadelphia to Havana, with 
semi-monthly sailings. 

“The Brooks Corporation are making definite plans for 
their service from Philadelphia. They have recently pur- 
chased a number of wooden steamers from the Shipping 
Board and have announced service from Philadelphia to 
Hamburg, Danzig, Copenhagen, Gothenburg and other Scan- 
dinavian ports. They will also maintain some service to 
Havre, France. 

“Baltimore—General situation normal. 

“The British Ministry of Shipping has announced re- 
newed activities of their organization in the immediate 
future. The greatest volume of traffic will probably be 

- foodstuffs and raw materials, such as iron, steel, etc. 

“Norfolk—Situation normal. Deliveries. are exceeding 
arrivals. 

“Newport News—Normal. 


Grain Situation 
“The grain situation as of August 20 was as follows: 


—Week ended August 20, 1919—— 
(In Bushels) 

Received Cleared 

2,271,000 

520,278 

64,550 

684,121 

1,349,205 

130,000 

6,050,202 5,019,154 


“Receipts exceeded deliveries by 1,031,048 bushels. The 
total amount of grain in elevators as of August 20 repre- 
sents 65.7 per cent of the total elevator capacity at north 
Atlantic ports. 


In Elevators 


Fortland 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Newport News 


1,0 
988,955 
1,412,605 
64,994 


Commercial Export Freight 


“Below is a comparative statement of commercial ex- 
port freight received and delivered at north Atlantic ports 
for the week ended Aug. 20, 1919, as compared with the 
same week of 1918, namely: 


Week ended August 20, 1918-1919. 
° Received (incars) Delivered 
Port 1 q 1919 
New York 94 
*Boston 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Newport News 
Norfolk ; 


“It will be noted that 6,108 cars of commercial export 
freight were received at the north Atlantic ports for the 
week ended Aug. 26, 1919, as compared with 1,031 cars 
for the same week of 1918, an increase of 5,077 cars, or 
492 per cent, while the deliveries to ships ‘increased 4,712 
cars, or 392 per cent. 


“South Atlantic and Guif Ports—At south Atlantic and 
Gulf ports as of August 19, there were 9,894 cars of export 
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freight on hand, as against 10,308 cars on August 12, a 
decrease of 414 cars. 


Grain Situation 


“Stocks of grain in the elevators at Gulf ports as of 
August 19 were 5,148,142 bushels, or 42.7 per cent of the 
total elevator capacity, as compared with 41.8 per cent 
of the’ previous week. Distribution of grain in the ele 
vators was as follows: 


New Orleans 
Port Arthur 
Texas City 
Galveston 


4,641,777 
Empty 
Empty 
506,365 


5,148,142 
Export Traffic at South Atlantic and Gulf Ports 


“The ports of Wilmington, Jacksonville and Port Arthur 
were inactive during the past week. 


“Charleston—One steamer cleared with cotton, cotton- 
seed meal and lumber for Liverpool, and one with coal 
for France. ] 

“In port loading, two steamers with coal for France. 

“Savannah—One steamer cleared with miscellaneous 
cargo for Havre, one with rosin for Buenos Aires, and one 
with cotton and pig iron for Rotterdam. 

“In port loading, one with cotton for Rotterdam, one 
with cotton and billets for Manchester, and one with cot- 
ton for Havre. 

“Brunswick—Two steamers cleared with mixed cargoes 
for Englard. : 

“In port loading, one steamer with cotton for England. 

“Fernandina—Three steamers cleared with phosphate 
rock for foreign destinations. 

“In port loading, two steamers with phosphate rock for 
Sweden. 

“Tampa and Port Tampa—Two steamers cleared with 
general cargoes for Cuba. 

“Pensacola—One steamer cleared with pig iron for Eng- 
land, two with iumber and coal for Cuba, and one with 
lumber for Brazil. 

“In port loading, two steamers with lumber for England, 
one with lumber for Cuba. 

“Mobile—Two steamers cleared with general cargoes for 
England, one with general cargo for Cuba. 

“In port loading, five steamers with general cargoes for 
Europe, one steamer with lumber for Porto Rico an& 
three with lumber for foreign destinations. 


“Gulfport—Two steamers cleared with lumber for South 
America. 


“In port loading, one steamer with lumber for Buenos 
Aires and three with lumber for foreign destinations. 


“New Orleans—Six steamers cleared for Mexico, thirteen 
for Central America, five for Cuba, one for Jamaica, two 
for Porto Rico, one for South America, ten for Europe and 
one for Japan, a total of thirty-nine steamers, including 
two solid cargoes petroleum. : 

“In port loading, fifty-three steamers and six sailing ves- 
sels, for foreign destinations. 

“Texas City—In port loading, one steamer with staves 
for Europe. 

“Galveston—One steamer cleared with lumber, wheat and 
cotton for Manchester, one with lumber and cotton for 
Liverpool, one with grain for Brest, and one with full cargo 
of sulphur for Gothenburg. 

“In port loading, one steamer with cotton for Hamburg, 
three with staves and cotton for Barcelona, one with grain 
for France and one with grain for Brest. 

“Arrangements were made effective August 18 to sub- 
ject all grain moving to or via Galveston, Texas City, Port 
Arthur, New Orleans or Mobile, to permit control of the 
Southern Export Committee. 


Pacific Coast Situation 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Week Ended 
Aug.1 <Aug.8 Aug. 15 
418 362 214 


July 25 
63 


On wheels 3 

In storage 

On ground 0 
418 

Arrived during week 375 

Delivered during week 302 





August 30, 1919 THE 


PUGET SOUND DISTRICT 


On wheels 1275 945 
In storage 234 143 


1509 


1088 


20 3 24 
Arrived during week 258 168 
Delivered during week 227 231 


GOVERNMENT SHIP POLICY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


John Barton Payne, chairman of the United States 
Shipping soard, said in a statement issued August 22: 

“In my view the policy of the government will have in 
mind first the creation and operation of a permanent mer- 
chant marine. . The government finds itself now in pos- 
session ef, or will be in possession of, when construction 
is completed, more than 2,000 ships, a very large ma- 
jority of them being first-class ocean stéel ships. These 
ships cannot lie idle in the water and must be operated. 
. Until they can pass from the ownership of the govern- 
ment into private ownership they must be operated by 
the government. 


“Until the President and the Congress establish a defi- 
nite policy as to the intention or disposition of the ships, 
._ the Shipping Board will be required to operate them. In 
my view this should be done in the most efficient manner 
possible through private concerns unless as is true as 
to some ships, the Shipping Board has need for direct 
operation. This may be true, for instance, in supplying 
Italy and some other countries with coal. Until the coun- 
try grows up to a merchant marine and the business men 
are prepared to absorb this great fleet of ships, the gov- 
ernment must continue to operate. How long this will 
take will depend on a good many conditions which we 
cannot now foresee, and upon the policy which Congrezs 
may establish. 

“It is our desire to sell the ships just as fast as the 
private concerns will absorb them where the sale is ac- 
companied by a definite understanding that they are to 
remain under the American flag and form a part of our 
merchant marine. It is not the purpose to make a re- 
duction of price or to make any unusual efforts to effect 
sales.” 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BARGES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General Hines, on August 27, announced that 
two of the forty 2,000-ton barges for the Railroad Adminis- 
tration for use on the Lower Mississippi River have been 


delivered and are now in commission. The third will be 
delivered by the end of next week and the fourth about the 
middle of September. After that date the deliveries will be 
very frequent. 


THROUGH EXPORT BILLS OF LADING 


Regional Director Bush, in Circular Number 240 (sup- 
plement number 2), in re-issuance of through export bills 
of lading via North Atlantic Ports, says: 


“The following names should be added to the list shown 
under Paragraph 8 of Circular No. 240 (Traffic World, 
Aug. 16, p. 372), issued by this office Aug. 5, 1919. 


Harriss Mogill, Incorporated, who operate their own steam- 
ers, as well as boats for account of the Shipping Board. 

International Freighting Corporation, which operates a line 
of U. S. shipping boats between Philadelphia and Havre, 


France. 

“The International Mercantile Marine Company have 
asked that all interested be advised that they operate the 
following lines: 

Red Star Line 


White Star Line 
White Star Dominion Line 


American Line 

Atlantic Transport Line 

Leyland Line 
“Through bills of lading via New York Port may be 

issued in connection with the New York and Cuban Mail 


Steamship Company.” 
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RATES ON SHIP STEEL 


Eighteen big Pacific Coast shipyards from Seattle to Los 
Angeles have formed the Pacific Coast Shipbuilders’ Traffic 
Association, with headquarters in San Francisco, to work 
for the reduction of the present freight rate on ship steel. 
The officers are as follows: L. R. Bishop, chairman, rep- 
resenting the Southwestern Shipbuilding Company, Long 
Beach Shipbuilding Company, and Schaw-Batcher Ship- 
building Company; H. C. Reed, secretary, representing the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Ltd.; C. E. Robinson, 
treasurer, representing the Pacific Coast Shipbuilding Com- 
pany. The members are as follows: Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corporation, Ltd., San Francisco and Alameda, 
Cal.; Schaw-Batcher Shipbuilding Company, South San 
Francisco, Cal.; Moore Shipbuilding Company, Oakland, 
Cal.; Union Construction Company, Oakland, Cal.; Pacific 
Coast Shipbuilding Company, Bay Point, Cal.; Hanlon Dry- 
Dock and Shipbuilding Company, Oakland, Cal.; South- 
western Shipbuilding Company, East San Pedro, Cal.; Los 
Angeles Shipbuilding & Drydock Company, East San Pedro, 
Cal.; Long Beach Shipbuilding Company, Long Beach, 
Cal.; Skinner & Eddy Corpédration, Seattle, Wash.; J. F. 
Duthie & Company, Seattle; Wash.; Ames Shipbuilding & 
Drydock Company, Seattle, Wash.; North Pacific Ship- 
building Company, Seattle, Wash.; Todd Drydock & Con- 
struction Corporation, Tacoma, Wash.; Standifer Construc- 
tion Corporation, Vancouver, Washington and Portland, 
Ore.; Columbia River Shipbuilding Company, Portland, 
Ore.; Northwestern Steel Company, Portland, Ore.; Albina 
Engine & Machine Works, Inc., Portland, Ore. 

The Association has sent the following communication to 
Max Thelen, Director of Public Service, and Edward 
Chambers, Director of Traffic, U. S. Railroad Administra- 
tion: 

“Since the signing of the Armistice, and following the 
actual Peace Pact, the shipbuilding industry on the Pacific 
Coast has almost daily. been confronted with the question 
as to whether or not they may successfully continue the 
business which the war made so essential. They are hope- 
ful that as conditions get back to a more normal status, 
the various handicapping features now imperiling the in- 
dustry will gradually disappear, thereby peering any fear 
of a contrary nature that may exist. 


“Paramount among the questions with the Shipping 
Board, prior to the Signing of the Armistice, was—who 
could build ships and build them quickly—the element of 
cost was of secondary moment. These conditions have and 
will continue to change until competition alone will rule, 
and this competition will be practically world-wide. If 
the Atlantic Coast, or if a foreign country, can build ves- 
sels made entirely from products of the United States, 
cheaper than we shipbuilders on the Pacific Coast, then it 
obviously follows that we cannot hope to successfully re- 
main in this business. We have been and are now inaugurat- 
ing economies in our yards wherever consistent, and tend- 
ing to bring us up to the standard of efficiency and its re- 
sultant reduction in production costs, which will help us 
meet this world-wide competition, but the most serious 
handicap we find ourselves facing is that of high freight 
rates, which places us at a very decided disadvantage with 
our competitors. 

“The freight rates on steel from Pittsburgh territory to 
the Pacific Coast have increased from 65c pey cwt., effective 
as of December 29th, 1916, to $1.25 per cwt.—the present 
rate—an increase of 92 per cent; the corresponding in- 
crease from the Chicago territory from 55c to $1.12% per 
ewt., representing an increase of 105 ‘per cent. 


“For convenient reference, we append below statement 
illustrative of the various changes in steel rates during the 
past ten years, Trans-Continental Territory, Chicago and 


East, to Pacific Coast: 
a Groups 


Rates previous to 7-15-15 
Rates 7-15-15 to 4-10-16 
Rates 
Rates 
Rates 3-15-18 to 6-24-18 110 100 
Present rates 187% 125 

“Generally steel is loaded to the weight carrying ca- 
pacity of the cars used, in fact, a check of our shipments 
brings readily an average load of 100,000 pounds per car, 
which at the existing rate of $1.25 per cwt. from Pitts- 
burgh to San Francisco (a distance of approximately 2,750 
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miles) produces cAr mile revenue of 45%c, which we can 
unquestionably say places Steel as the most profitable 
Trans-Continental revenue producer. 

“The tonnage has been enormous—the transportation 
hazard being almost nil—loss or damage claims on carload 
shipments being practically unknown. 

“Furthermore, in the building of ships there are many 
items besides steel used, and these commodities, such as 
machinery and other equipment, fittings, pipe, hardwood 
lumber, etc., pay the carriers very remunerative rates so 
that the loss in revenue on steel is only one of the many 
articles upon which the carriers would sustain losses 
should the shipbuilding plants be forced to suspend opera- 
tions. 


“In the construction of a vessel of 8800 tons, dead weight, 
3200 tons of steel is required—hence the revenue accruing 
to the carriers on the steel alone, based on the present 
rate of $1.25 per cwt. from Pittsburgh, totals $80,000 per 
vessel—a very material item in the cost of construction. 

“Trans-Continental Freight Tariff Bureau Westbound 
Export Tariff 29-D, Countiss’ ICC-1059, in Item 55, pub- 
lishes rate of 60c per 100 pounds, minimum 80,000 pounds 
on over sixty different articles of iron and steel, including 
(besides 30 others) all those items carried in Item 3080 of 
T. C. F. B. Tariff 1-Q, Countiss’ ICC-1048. This export rate 
of 60c per cwt. to Pacific Coast points, added to the cur- 
rent ocean rate thence to the Orient of 60c per cwt., 
enables the shipping of steel plates from Atlantic Coast 
or Pittsburgh territory through the Pacific Coast to the 
Orient at rate of $1.20 per cwt., while the Pacific Coast 
Shipbuilders who are now in direct competition with Ori- 
ental Shipbuilders are compelled to pay $1.37% and $1.25 
ve ewt. from the respective territories named to their 
plants. 


“Considering this transportation item, the tremendous 
difference between the wage scale for shipyard labor Pa- 
cific Coast vs. Orient, our present disadvantage can very 
readily be appreciated. 

“A table showing the comparison of rates on steel as in- 
dication of the differentials on export as against domestic 
rates from 1916 to date is appended below: 


Export Domestic Differential 

De: ee oe } ars A ae a D 
ae 48.8 42 42 30 175 65 65 6565 26.223 23 £25 
eS 52.6 52.6 52.6 40 75 22.4 22.4 22.4 25 


15 75 75 65 
Present .60 60 60 - 60 137% 125 119 112% 77% 65 59 52% 

“The above illustrates that the domestic rate from*Group 
A Territory has been increased 83 1-3 per cent since 1917, 
as against a corresponding increase in the Export Rate of 
14 per cent. The comparison of increase from Group B 
Territory is 92 per cent Domestic, against 14 per cent Ex- 
port, and from Group D Territory 105 per cent Domestic, 
against 50 per cent Export. 

“A reduction of the Trans-Continental steel rates is not 
only necessary for the continued operation of the Pacific 
Coast yards, but will be to the interest of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, particularly the Trans-Continental lines. As- 

. suming that the same number of vessels will be con- 
structed, regardless of the continued operation of the Pa- 
cific Coast yards, if the Pacific Coast yards are forced out 
of business, the contracts will naturally go to Atlantic 
Coast yards or foreign yards. The steel for such vessels 
as are constructed on the Atlantic Coast will not be 
handled by the Trans-Continental lines, and if the vessels 
are built in the Orient, the Trans-Continental lines, if they 
handle the traffic at all, will only receive 60c per ecwt. for 
transportation to the coast; therefore, from the viewpoint 
of the Trans-Continental carriers, as well as the Pacific 
Coast Shipbuilders, the Trans-Continental rates on steel 
ought to be reduced to a basis low enough to enable Pa- 
cific Coast Shipbuilders to continue in business. 


“In view of the fact that the rates throughout the coun- 
try were increased approximately 25 per cent during last 
June because of increased operating expenses, we believe 
the rates in effect from April 10, 1916, to December 30, 
1916, plus 25 per cent would be a reasonable basis for the 
steel rates now. On that basis the rate from Atlantic 


Coast would be 94c, the rate from Pittsburgh 81%c, and 
the rate from Chicago 69c. : 

“We are not unmindful of the fact that under present 
conditions it would be necessary to publish the same rates 
to intermediate points, but the tonnage used at interior 
points is infinitesimal and should not be considered where 
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the existence of the Pacific Coast shipbuilding industry ig 
at stake. 

“The adjustment proposed in the foregoing is felt to be 
reasonable by all of the members of the Association op- 
erating steel shipbuilding plants at San Francisco, South 
San Francisco, Oakland, Alameda, Long Beach, East San 
Pedro, Los Angeles and Bay Point, Cal.; Seattle, Tacoma 
and Vancouver, Washington; and Portland, Ore., and it is 
further felt by all that a study by you of the existing con- 
ditions as explained will result in the removal of the im- 
periling situation which so glaringly confronts us. 


“We trust that you gentlemen will treat our petition 


as one requiring immediate action, and we will appreciate 
hearing from you on the subject at your earliest con- 
venience.” 


PRIVATE CAR LINE REPORT 
The Trafic World Washingten Bureau, 


Assuming that it has proved that the meat industry is 
controlled, in a menacing way, by the five big packers, 
the Federal Trade Commission, August 26, in a report 
to, President Wilson, advocated government ownership and 
operation of all cars for the transportation of meat ani- 
mals and meat and meat products or that the cars be 
owned and operated by the railroaas under government 
license regulation. 


The recommendations contemplate not only the acquisi- 


. tion by the government of the. live stock and refrigerator 


cars but also the acquisition and operation of all shops, ice 
plants, and icing stations needed to enable the govern- 
ment to run the live stock and refrigerator car lines. 


The recommendation is based on the theory that it 
is desirable for the government to promote the interests of 
the small packer by giving him facilities which he gen- 
erally lacks at present and for which he is frequently not 
able to provide, because his requirements are not large 
enough to justify the investment or because he is not 
financially strong enough to procure the necessary equip- 
ment, 

The complete report will be ready for distribution within 
two weeks. With regard to its report the press announce- 
ment of the Trade Commission, which it is believed ship- 
pers generally will recognize as unlike the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s report on private cars, says: “It rec- 
ommends as a remedy that all cars used for the transpor- 
tation of meat animals and all refrigerator cars and equip” 
ment be operated on equal terms to all shippers.” The 
complete press announcement is as follows: 


“Azcribing to private car lines a position as one of the 
principal factors in the concentration of control of the 
American meat industry, and showing that the Big Five 
Chicago packers own more than 90 per cent of the equip- 
ment suitable for shipment of fresh beef and carcass 
meats, the Federal Trade Commission today made public 
a special “Private Car~Line Report” to the President. 
It recommends as a remedy that all cars used for the 
transportation of meat animals and all refrigerator cars 
and equipment be operated on equal terms to all shippers. 

“‘The most important types of private cars considered,’ 
says the Commission‘s letter of transmittal to the Presi- 
dent, ‘are the brine tank refrigerator car equipped for the 
transportation of dressed meat carcasses, and the ven- 
tilator refrigerator car suitable for packing house products 
and for vegetables and fruits. The three principal classes 
of owners are the packers, the railroads, and private car 
companies leasing their equipment to shippers and rail- 
roads. 

“‘The refrigerator car made practicable a more ex- 
tensive and economical use of food products. For: fruits 
and vegetables it encouraged the development of produc- 
tion in regions especially fitted therefor by soil, climate, 
ani season of growth. In the meat industry it facilitated 
the concentration of slaughter by making practicable the 
long-distance shipment of fresh meat, in place of the ship- 
ment of live cattle to the localities of consumption. It has 
also tended to the curtailment of the local slaughter of 
meat animals. 

“‘The present country-wide system of distribution by 
the five big packers through their branch houses and ped- 
dler car routes is built around the principle of refrigeration 
and has grown up, historically, from their control of refrig- 
erator car lines in conjunction with the various pools 
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ani cambinations maintained almost continuously for-more 
than 35 years. ’ 

“‘Hxtensive ownership of brine tank refrigerator cars 
by the five big packers is a principal factor in their control 
of the meat.industry. On December 31, 1917, they owned 
15,454 brine tank cars, adapted to the shipment of fresh 
beef and carcass meats, which is over 90 per cent of the 
total equipment of this type of car. Their ownership, un- 
til recently, of*accessory facilities, such as icing stations 
and platforms located advantageously in trunk line terri- 
tory, strengthened their control over the industry. 

“In turn, the volume of traffic of the five packers has 
enabled them to secure from the railroads advantages over 
competing shippers. Formerly in the shape of direct re- 
bates, these advantages are now usually in expedited ser- 
vice to the big packer cars; in favorable mixing rules 
which include all their diversified products and even many 
articles not related to the packing industry; by allowances 
paid to some of the big packers by carriers for the per- 
formance of a part of the transportation service; by favor- 
able arrangements and lease of stockyards by the railroads 
to some of the big packers; and by the sale to the rail- 
roads of bumping posts manufactured by a subsidiary of 
one of the Big Five packers. : 

“‘On the other hand, competitors of the big packers in 
meat and other food lines obtain no advantage from these 
concessions. 

“*The small independent packer’s cars are misused and 
diverted, frequently being out of his service for extended 
periods, in several instances as long as six months. 

“In 1917, cars of the Big Five packers and of their sub- 
sidiary companies maintained an average of 80.8 miles 
per car per day, while the average for the cars of their 
competitors, the independent packing companies, was only 
54.5 miles. 

“The situation in the fruit and vegetable business dif- 
fers from the packing industry in that in most cases cars 
are furnished, not by the shippers, but by the carriers or 
private car companies. The exclusive contract, by which 
a carrier agrees to use the cars of one company to the ex- 
clusion of all other equipment, has in some cases operated 
to the detriment of both producer and consumer. The 
stockholders of Armour & Co. own the Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
press (Inc.), with 5,660 ventilator refrigerator cars, which 
has exclusive contracts with seven railroads in the South- 
east which carry the large majority of the perishable pro- 
ducts from this section by virtue of these contracts and 
refrigerating fruits and vegetables from the more im- 
portant growing districts there. The Fruit Growers Ex- 
press has failed to maintain its refrigerator car equip- 
ment in satisfactory condition with the result that ship- 
pers have frequently suffered unnecessary impairment of 
their products. Yet, because of the exclusive contract, 
cars could not be obtained from other sources. 

“In connection with the operation of the special faci- 
lities necessary for icing refrigerator cars, both before 
shipment and during transit, many inequalities have arisen 
in service and rates which demand correction and control. 
On July 31, 1918, the Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
creed that the carrier should own and operate all icing 
stations and perform the service of refrigeration in transit. 
The packers are now disposing of their icing stations by 
sale to the carriers on whose lines they are situated. The 
Federal Trade Commission believes, however, that further 
legislation hereinafter recommended is necessary for ade- 
quate remedy. 

.“The live-stcck cars are at present chiefly owned by 
the railroads and to no great extent by other companies, 
though Swift & Co. owns over 13 per cent of the supply 
of double-deck live-stock cars. 

“In this report extensive data are presented regarding 
the investment, operating expenses, and revenues, of va- 
rious classes of private car lines, and also specific data 
regarding the cost of icing and the charges made for re- 
frigeration where that is furnished by the railroad com- 
pany. An important fact to be noted in this connection is 
that there has been generally a decline in the rate of 
profits on investment for private car lines in recent years 
compared with earlier periods. For refrigerator car lines 
in récent years the rate of profit has been generally low, 
especially for the smaller companies. The explanation of 


this fact is found chiefly in a large increase in operating 
expenses, while the revenues remained on a fixed basis 
until 1918. 

“ ‘Undoubtedly, the effect of this tendency has been to 
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discourage independent meat packers from attempting to 
operate private car lines and in consequence to increase 
the hold of the large packers on the trade in meat products. 

“ It is to be noted that the private car accounts of the 
big packers on their face showed losses under the three- 
quarter cent mileage rate almost universally in effect up 
to October, 1917. A proper revision of the private car ac- 
counts of the big packers, however, shows an average 
profit on the investment of 6.8 per cent in 1912, 3-4 per 
cent in 1914, and 4-3 per cent in 1917. Therefore, the re- 
cent adjustments making mileage rates 1 cent per mile 
throughout the United States promise reasonable profit, 
though the packers urged that the rate of 1 1-2 cents 
was necessary. 

“The prompt and efficient handling of the traffic in 
meats and other perishable foods is of great public con- 
cern, and it is also important that all shippers should have 
equal and adequate service. 

“In order, therefore, to correct the present inequalities 
of service and rates as well as prevent the dangers of mo- 
nopolistic advantages in the use of certain types of cars, 
the following recommendations are made: 

“‘1, That the Government acquire all cars used for the 
transportation of meat animals and that such ownership 
anc operation be declared a Government monopoly, or that 
such cars be owned and operated by the railroads under 
Government license regulation. 

“2, That the Government acquire all refrigerator cars 
and all necessary equipment for their proper operation and 
that such ownership and operation be declared a Govern- 
ment monopoly; or that such cars and equipment be owned 
and operated by the railroads under Government license 
regulation. 

“*These recommendations contemplate the dcquisition 
and operation not only of the live-stock cars and refrig- 
erator cars, but also of all necessary facilities for their 
operation, such as car shops for their construction and re- 
pair, feeding and watering facilities for live stock in 
transit, pre-cooling equipment for refrigerator cars and 
icing stations for the refrigeration of perishables in transit, 
ice manufacturing plants and natural ice producing priv- 
ileges connected therewith or hecessary thereto, together 
with such other facilities as may be needed to secure 
the efficient transportation of meat animals and perish- 


.able food products. 


“The execution of these recommendations would give 
to the small packer, especially, facilities which he gener- 
ally lacks at the present time and for which he is fre- 
quently not able to provide either because his requirements 
are not large enough to justify the investment or because 
he is not financially strong enough to procure the neces- 
sary equipment. Assurance of an equitable allotment of 
cars would make him a stronger competitor of the big 
companies. 

“In the fruit and vegetable trade, also, considerable ad- 
vantage, both to producer and consumer, should follow 
this legislation. 

“‘Purther, provided all this equipment is put in the 
hands of the Government, the disposition of the entire sup- 
ply of refrigerator and live-stcck cars would be under 
unified direction, and there would be opportunity for con- 
siderable economies in utilization and in expense of opera- 
tion, 

“Tt is worth suggesting, that as an incident of the ad- 
ministration of refrigerator cars under this system, a single 
combined rate might be established to apply to each kind 
of transportation service, and thus do away with separate 
charges for freight, refrigeration and icing. This would 
simplify not only rate and service accounting, but also the 
shipper’s marketing, for he would know his charges be- 
fore making shipment and would be able to quote deliv- 
ered prices.’ ” 


COMMISSION ORDERS 

The Commission has permitted the Rockford (Ill.) Man- 
ufacturers’ and Shippers’ Association to intervene in No. 
10696, Jacob E. Decker & Sons vs. Minneapolis & St. Louis 
et al., the complaint in which Walter E. McCornack 
raised the question as to whether railroads are required 
to plead the statute of limitations on claims which they 
have had under consideration more than two years and 
on which the shipper has not filed suit within two years 
and one day. 

J. P. Squire & Co. have been permitted to intervene in 
No. 10716, Interstate Packing Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
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Questions and Answers 


e 
In this department w'll be ans-vere4 questions of both legal and 
pract cal nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A 
8 alist on inters ate commerce law, who is a member of our legal 
epartment, will give his opinion in answer to any simple me on 
relating to the law of inters:ate trans vortation of freight. traffic 
man of long exper'ence and wide knowled ec will answer questions 
relating to prict cal traffic problems. Wedo not desire to take the 
' lace of the traffic man but to help him in his work. Persons desir- 
ng immediate answer by mail or wire or a moe ela‘orate treatment 
ofeny question-—by the citation of authorit.es in a legal opinion, for 
instance-—may obtain this kind of private service by the payment 
of a reasonable fee. The right is reserved to refuse to answer in 
this department any question, legal or traffic, that it may appear 
to vs unwise to answer or th+t involves a situation too complex for 
the kind of inves‘igation he-ein contemplated. 
Address Questions and Answers Departmen‘, 
Traffic Service Bureau, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
| * * 





Basis for Constructing Combination Rates on Lumber 


Indiana.—Question: You have made so many answers 
to inquiries on this subject that it would seem that they 
should have been exhausted, but we have been unable to 
locate any reply to a situation like the following: 

We receive lumber from a plant in Kentucky where 
there are no through joint rates, the rate prior to June 
25, 1918, being made up of the three factors of 5, 9 and 
9.4 cents, the through rate being 23.4. Under the provision 
for lumber in General Order No. 28, the through rate was 
supposed to be advanced a maximum of 5 cents, making 
it 28.5 centa. The initial line, however, at that time ad- 
vanced its rates 25 per cent in a new tariff issue, making 
the rate 6.5 cents, and the other two lines have been add- 
ing 25 per cent to each of their proportions, making the 
present factors 6.5, 11.5 and 12 cents, respectively, or a 
total of 30 cents. 

The initial line claim they cannot furnish copy of their 
tariff and so far have failed to answer our specific in- 
quiries as to whether it was issued in conformity with 
General Order No. 28 or not. If it was, we do not see 
how the several lines can refuse to recognize the rate of 
28.5 cents. ; 

The point in question with us is, could any federal-con- 
trolled road advance its rates of its own accord, effective 
June 25, 1918, without subjecting it to the provisions of 
General Order No. 28 with respect to the maximum ad- 
vance permitted on lumber? If you have anawered similar 
inquiries, will appretiate your reference to the files of 
The Traffic World for details. 

Answer: Provided that the factors comprising the 
through rate are published by lines in tariffs subject to 
the application of E. Morris’s Tariff No. 228, I. C. C. No. 
U. 8S. 1, the proper rate to apply in the instance you men- 
tion is 28% cents, in accordance with the basis for con- 
structing combination rates on lumber, as provided for in 
section 4 of that tariff. 


Rating on Electric Thresholds for Elevators 


New Jersey.—Question: We would greatly appreciate 
your opinion, through the columns of The Traffic World, 
whether electric thresholds for elevators should be classi- 
fied as electrical appliances, N. O. I. B. N., or electric 
lighting fixtures. 

The functions of electric thresholds are warnings to 
people to prevent stumbling or tripping if the elevator 
hatch is dark and are permanently installed in the base 
of the elevator and throw a flash on to the floor. The 
incandescent lamps used in the thresholds are not shipped 
with the thresholds, but are shipped separately and classi- 
fled as incandescent lamps. Since electric thresholds are 
permanent fixtures, used for electric lighting purposes, we 
would greatly appreciate your opinion on same. 

Answer: In our opinion the rating on fixtures, elec- 
trical, N. O. S., as per item 13, page 151, of the Official 
Classification, is the proper rating to apply on electric 
thresholds for elevators. 


Minimum Charge on L. C. L. Shipments 
Tennessee.—Question: Kindly advise in your “Ques- 


tions and Answers Department” how the minimum charge 
of 50 cents applies on shipments from points in Official 
Classification territory to points in Southern Classification 
territory. Shipments on combination rates in either ter- 
ritory have .50 cents minimum applied only on the entire 
haul, but on a shipment from a point in Illinois to Chat- 
tanooga the railroad people insist the 50-cent minimum ap- 
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plies on both sides of the Ohio River, making the actua) 
minimum charge $1. 

Answer: There is no authority for the application of a 
minimum charge of 50 cents for the through movement 
of a shipment from an Illinois point to Chattanooga, Tenn,, 
as the through rates are based on a combination of locals, 
the factors of which are published in separate tariffs and 
governed by different classifications. Therefore a mini. 
mum of 50 cents for the haul to the Ohio River and 60 
cents beyond is proper. 


Application of Minimum Charge for Carload Shipments to 
Combination Rates 


Georgia.—Question: Your answer to “Alabama,” page 
325, volume XXIV. First—Agent Washburn’s I. C. C. 267 
provides: “Rules for constructing combination rates 
between points in Southern Region between which no 
through rates are in effect,” etc. 

Second—The tariff in question, regardless of the fact 
that it purports to have been issued by reason of General 
Order No. 28, is also issued under proper concurrence for 
account of many non-controlled lines and is therefore, in 
my opinion, legally applicable in connection with such non- 
controlled lines, (Consider in this connection fotfms FX-1 
and FX-7.) Do not the concurrences satisfy the legal 
requirements (the tariff produces reductions) ? 

Third—Supplement 1 to I. C. C. 267 sets out to cancel 
section one of the tariff and refers to Morris’s I. C. C, 
US-1 for basis for combination rates applicable as to 
rates between federal-controlled lines and as to joint rates 
applicable in connection with non-controlled lines. If 
Spieden’s I. C. C. 267 was properly issued as to concur- 
rences—(is it not a fact that a freight rate authority not 
supported by a proper fifteenth section order when ad- 
vances are involved, as in the case of Morris’s I. C. C. 
US-1, is invalid, so far as rates applicable between non- 
controlled lines are concerned?), Spieden’s I. C. C. 267 is 
only canceled to the extent Morris’s I. C. C. US-1 is legally 
published. Furthermore, there are commodities carried 
in Spieden’s tariff which are not shown in Morris’s tariff. 
What is the status of these commodities? This question 
is causing much confusion and any contribution you make 
to the solution will, I am sure, be appreciated by all con- 
cerned. 

Answer: As to the non-federal lines shown in F. L 
Spieden’s I. C. C. 267 under proper concurrences, the tariff 
has been legally published and filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. J 

With respect to the third paragraph of your inquiry.’ It 
will be noted that E. Morris’s I. C. C. No. US-1 is issued 
under authority of Fifteenth Section Order No. 1075, of 
Jan. 18, 1919, which was presumably issued to cover such 
situations as you refer to, and therefore as per supple 
ment 1 to F. L. Spieden’s I. C. C. No. 267 properly cancels 
the provisions of that tariff with the exception of sections 
2 and 3 thereof. 

Liability for Misrouting 


North Carolina.—Question: Carriers are declining to 
protect water-competitive rates on lumber to water-com- 
petitive points in the east moving during the time that 
all gateways were embargoed to lumber. Freight traffic 
committee’s permits on which our shipments moved in- 
variably read same as routing carried in ladings, nor 
specifying through what gateway shipment should move. 
Will you please advise what rate should apply on a bill 
of lading covering shipment for New York lighterage, 
routed Pennsylvania Railroad delivery, F. T. C. permit 
reading likewise? 

I contend that if the authorities issuing a permit do 
not alter the routing as carried in a bill of lading the 
conditions therein should govern, and in cases of this 
kind the water-competitive rate should apply. In many 
instances the claims are turned down, applying the higher 
rate on the ground that the water-competitive route was 
embargoed. All routes were embargoed, and it does not 
seem just to contend that the lower ones were embargoed 
when a permit has een issued to cover the shipments. 

Anawer: Under date of April 26, 1918, the Commission 
issued an order headed, “In the Matter of Routing Ship 
ments,” which referred to the routing of shipments by 
the federal administration over routes which were more 
expensive than the routes ordinarily used, and stated that, 
by direction of April 23, 1918, the Director-General in- 
structed the carriers to adjust charges on such shipments 
in accordance with the following paragraph: 
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“It ia ordered that in instances in which, under the 
Director-General’s Order No. 1, shipments have been, or 
are sent (a) via routes over which the rates are higher 
than via the routes designated by the shippers, or (b) 
over routes not provided for in through rate schedules, 
carriers participating in such transportation be, and they 
are hereby, authorized to adjust the charges to the baais 
(a) of those aupplicable via the route designated by the 
shipper, or (b) of those applicable via the route via which 
the shipments would ordinarily have been sent.” 

Consequently, under these decisions, the shipper is fully 
protected in having applied to his shipments the cheapeat 
rate over a usually available route from point of origin 
to point of destination. 

Furthermore, in the case of Trexler Lumber Co. vs. 
Southern Ry. Co. et al., 42 I. C. C., 719, the Commission 
held that where terminal delivery only was shown in the 
bills of lading, it was the duty of the carriers to forward 
by the cheapest reasonable route affording the desired 
delivery, and directed the refund of excess charges. This 
case covered shipments which were moved via Potomac 
Yards and the Pennsylvania System instead of via Pin- 
ner’s Point, N. Y. P. & N. R. R. and the Pennsylvania 
System, via which latter route a lower rate applied than 
via the former route. 

Carload Rating for Carload Service 

INinois.—Question: Kindly advise us, through the col- 
umns of your issue, aa to the proper rate on a shipment 
consigned from a party in Illinois to Newark, O., Official 
Classification governing. 

Conditions of this shipment were as follows: Two 
L. C. L. bills of lading issued and signed by our local 
agent, billing weight 11,425 and 11,325, or a total of both 
shipmenta 22,750 pounds. The railroad scale weight shows 
25,300. The railroad company place a 50-foot car for load- 
ing, and both the above L. C. L. shipments were loaded 
in this, same being subject to agent’s check on same. 
The railroad companies are asking settlement on a mini- 
mum weight of 50-foot car, 38,000 pounds on a carload 
rate basis, we claiming that charges should be assessed 
on actual weight, 25,300, at the carload rate, Rule 11, 
Official Classification, being our authority for demands. 

Railroad companies are willing to adjust claims on 
actual weight and L. C. L. rate, or, allowing the minimum 
weight for 60-foot car, this being the car we loaded for 
convenience, on carload rate, or as charges have been 
assessed. 


Answer: Inasmuch as two biijs of lading were taken 


' out by you, there were two separate and distinct consign- 


ments, which were either C. L. shipments or L. C. L. ship- 
ments, depending upon whether or not you received a 
carload service. The note in connection with rule 11 of 
the Official Classification provides that if a shipper orders 
a car for a less than carload consignment of freight that 
does not fill the car and instructs that no other freight 
be loaded therein while in transit, the shipment will be 
transported accordingly and will be charged at the carload 
rate and minimum carload weight, and in the case of 
Passow & Sons vs. C., M. & St. P., 37 I. C. C. 711, the 
Commission held that while the complainant did not re- 
quest the exclusive use of a car, it did request it placed 
on its sidetrack for handling, which is not in accordance 
with the general practice of carriers in loading L. C. L. 
shipments, and failed to mark each article with the name 
of consignee and destination, in compliance with the clas- 
sification requirements and that, therefore, it was proper 
to collect the carload rate at the carload minimum. 

You do not state the circumstances surrounding the 
ordering of the car, but it would appear that you received 
a carload service for the consignments, for which the car- 
load rate at the minimum weight for size of car furnished 
by the carrier, assuming that you did not specify size of 
car wanted, on one of the shipments and the less-than- 
carload rate at actual weight on the other shipment should 
be assessed, the charge on the less-than-carload shipment 
not to exceed the charge at carload rate and minimum 
weight of car furnished by carrier. 


Routing Instructions 


New York.—Question: Kindly advise, through The 
Traffic World, ruling regarding carrier’s liability on a 
shipment receipted for by them when no routing is given 
in the bill of lading and when there are two routes, one 
by rail and the other rail and water. One particular ship- 
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ment was made from Georgia to New York City, no route 
given. Should not carrier have routed via rail and water 
instead of all rail, aa the rail and water rate is much 
cheaper than the all-rail rate? 

Answer: In Conference Ruling No. 190 the Commission 
held that where rail and water and all-rail rates are avail- 
able for a shipment, the shipper shall designate which 
class of routing he desires, and that, in the absence of 
instructions the initial carrier is not required to route 
the shipment via rail and water, and in Unreported Opinion 
No, 381, Hirsch va. BE. R. R. Co., that if a shipper desires 
his shipment to move via water and rail route, that is 
cheaper than the all-rail route, he must, in billing it to an 
initial rail carrier, specify such routing, otherwise it is 
understood that the shipment is to move via all rail. 


Measure of Damages to Shipment Invoiced Through 
Middleman 

New York.—Question: Will you kindly advise us, 
through the medium of your periodical, whether or not 
the present ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commia- 
sion on claims being filed for the actual market value 
at destination holds good in the following case: 

We, as “A,” receive an order from “B” to forward a 
shipment to “C.” This shipment was lost in transit. Can 
we file claim for the market value of the lost shipment? 
This shipment was invoiced by us to “B” for $100. “B” 
in turn invoices “C” for $150, which is the market value. 
As “C” actually loses $150; can we recover that sum for 
him? 

Answer: The Uniform Bill of Lading providing for the 
amount cf loss and damage to be computed on the basis 
of the value of the property at place and time of shipment 
is still in effect, inasmuch as the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New York has enjoined 
the Commission from executing its orders In the Matter 
of Bills of Lading, 52 I. C. C. 710, and the Commission 
has suspended the effective date of its orders in that case 
until some time in the future, to be announced later, and 
therefore the carriers will likely continue adjusting claims 
on the basis provided in the present bill of lading. 

But the United States District Court for Minnesota, in 
the case of McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs, C., M. & St. P. Ry. 
Co., 252 Fed. Rep. 664, held that the present language in 
the bill of lading is in violation of the Cummins amend- 
ment, and therefore unlawful and void, and, since the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has accepted this view 
of the matter, it is possible that the Commission will 
eventually require all carriers to adjust.claims on the 
basis of the market value arising since its rulings afore- 
said, if the Minnesota decision is ultimately upheld by 
the higher federal courts. 


Liability for Loss Caused by Strikes 


Canada.—Question: Kindly give your opinion of the 
carrier’s liability under section 3 of the Uniform Bill of 
Lading, regarding loss, damage or delay to goods caused 
by act of God, or public enemies, riots, strikes, etc. 

It is my understanding that the meaning of this par- 
ticular part of that section covers only strikes of railroad 
employees when the cause of the strike is a question of 
wages or some other cause between the railroad employees 
and the company. During most of June many railroad 
employees were out on a sympathetic strike in Winnipeg 
and many shippers, all over the country, were subjected 
to delays and losses through this strike. Are the carriers 
within their rights in declining claims arid giving this 
section as their authority? You might also say if the 
express companies in their section 5, paragraph ¢c, can 
do likewise. 

Answer: The general rule of law is that a common 
carrier is responsible as an insurer for the safety of the 
goods intrusted to it for transportation and is liable for 
any loss or damage thereto, unless caused by an act of 
God, or the public enemy, the fault of the shipper, the 
inherent infirmities of the goods, or by act of public au- 
thority. The term “public enemy” is understood to apply 
to foreign nations with whom there is open war, and not 
to strikers, rioters, mobs and insurrectionists, and, there- 
fore, in the absence of an agreement to the contrary, a 
carrier’s common law liability would extend to losses 
occasioned by strikes, whether the strikers were the car- 
rier’s own, employees or those of another. But when the 
contract of carriage expressly exempts the carriers from 
liability for loss or damage caused by strikes,. and the 
earrier is free from negligence, such a provision is con- 
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sidered reasonable and enforceable, even though the 
strikers were employees of the carrier. The present Uni- 
form Express Receipt contains a clause exempting the 
express companies from loss or damage caused by strikers, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission has approved 
this provision In the Matter of Express Receipts, etc., 
43 I. C. C., 510. 


Time Within Which to File Claim for Lost Shipment 


Massachusetts.—Question: On March 13, 1918, “A” 
shipped 59 empty bags in one bundle consigned to “B.” 
As the shipment had not been received at destination, “A” 
asked the initial carrier to trace the shipment on April 
29, which seems to have been acknowledged by tracer No. 
0176. As the bags had not arrived the second tracer was 
sent, this time to Boston, June 24, which was also acknowl- 
edged. As’ the situation remained -the same, another 
tracer was dispatched, all without reply. As the bags 
were still short, claim was finally filed, November 7, result- 
ing, as you see, in the carrier taking refuge behind the 
six months’ clause, section three, third paragraph, of the 
Bill of Lading Conditions. 

On the railroad’s side of the question the shipment 
moved forward from Lynn on waybill 596, March 14, 1918, 
in NYC car 96413, carded to Lawrence. Lawrence checked 
the goods into another car, carded Nashua. Nashua did 
the same thing into car, carded Keene. Keene reports 
the shipment as being loaded into car for Concord, N. H. 
Goods were not checked out of the car at Concord, N. H., 
transfer and on the second time Keene said that the bags 
were loaded into car carded Bellows Falls. Bellows Falls 
did not check the bags out of the car. By this the bags 
were lost somewhere after leaving the Nashua transfer. 

‘Now, under the conditions of the bill of lading, “B” lost 
its right of claim because it failed to file the claim within 
the six months’ period, but you will see that they still 
have the rights of suit, up to within two years, and it 
would seem that the “right of suit” would rather tend 
to nullify the “six months’ claim feature” and it would 
seem a pretty fine point, even under the six months’ 
clause, for the carrier to decline a claim filed November 
7 on a shipment that was made March 13, because the 
clause reads to the effect that when the shipment is lost 
the six months’ clause is dated from what would be con- 
sidered a reasonable time for the shipment to have ar- 
rived at its destination. There can be a wide range as 
to what constitutes a reasonable time on L. C. L. ship- 
ments moving from “A” to a point like “B” through three 
transfer stations. Most anyone would say that two weeks 
would be ample time, but I think anyone of us in the 
business would point out that it is nothing uncommon for 
a shipment making a like journey to be six weeks to 
two months. This latter is unreasonable, as measured by 
the time one would think necessary for the movement, 
but, measured by practice, the latter is not so unreason- 
able. Then, a man asking for a tracer is entitled to an 
answer of some kind. The fact that the carrigr failed to 
make any reply other than the mere acknowledgment of 
the receipt of the request for tracer, certainly places some 
of the blame for the delay in filing claim with the carrier. 
Lastly, the shipment was lost, which is prima fa¢ie evi- 
dence of the carrier’s negligence. Thus we have a case, 
puré and simple, of the carrier seeking to hide its negli- 
gen behind a clause in the contract that is expected 
alike to protect the interest of both the shipper and the 
carrier. 

I think I may say that the claim department and my- 
self view this: matter in the same light, but I understand 
the carrier’s legal department is very “strong” on the 
six months’ clause. Indeed, I understand, they haye a 
case in hand now where the time between the date of 
shipment and the filing of claim exceeds six months by 
only eight days, on a shipment of one bale of waste that 
was also lost. I am told that there was a case before 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court within the last two or 
three years, the decision of which was to the effect that 
the six months’ clause was valid: I think the six months’ 
clause is valid all right as such, but, as pointed out above, 
there is a large question as what is to be considered 
“a reasonable time” for the shipment to have moved from 
point of shipment to destination. 

Answer: If a claim is not filed within the time and 
manner prescribed by the bill of lading stipulation, then 
the institution of a suit within two years and one day 
after a reasonable time for delivery of the property has 
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elapsed will not cure defect, inasmuch as the performance 
of the latter requirement is a condition precedent to the 
right to do the latter. The law is and the bill of lading 
so provides that a claim for loss must be made in writing 
within six months after a reasonable time for delivery 
has elapsed, and that suits shall be instituted within two 
years and one day after a reasonable time for delivery 
has elapsed. Two separate and distinct things must be 
done by the owner of the lost shipment, and strictly 
within the times specified and in the manner prescribed; 
first, that a claim is duly filed, and, second, if not paid 
and suit is instituted thereon, that the same be brought 
within two years and one day after a reasonable time 
for delivery has. elapsed. 

“A reasonable time” for delivery has now a well under- 
stood meaning in law. It is the usual time that is re 
quired in the transportation of a shipment of a like kind 
from and to the same points; that is, in a shipment from 
“A” to “B,” what is the time ordinarily required in its 
transportation when the character of the weather and 
the facilities of transportation are about normal? Cal- 
culated on that basis, it is prudent always to. file a claim 
within six months from the time when a shipment should 
ordinarily have arrived. 


Filing Notice Prerequisite to Bringing Suit 


Illinois.—Question: I notice in the July 19 issue of The 
Traffic World your answer to “New York” headed “Filing 
Notice Prerequisite to Bringing Suit.” You hold that un- 
less the claimant has complied with the four months’ pro- 
vision in the uniform express receipt in which to make 
claim for loss, damage or injury, he will be deprived of 
the right to institute a suit within two years and one day 
after a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed. Is there 
any dispute on this point between the legal authorities, or 
is your statement the accepted interpretation of the law? 
I have understood that the two provisions limiting the 
time for filing claims and for instituting suits are sep- 
arate and distinct, and that suit may be brought for loss, 
damage or injury within two years and one day regardless 
of the fact that a claim was not: presented within the 
four months’ time limit specified in the express receipt. 

Answer: The court decisions of the various states are 
not wholly in accord on the question as to the right to 
maintain an action unless notice of claim has been filed 
within the stated time, but it is our opinion that the 
weight of authority is decidedly in favor of requiring such 
notice. 

Miche on Carriers, volume 2, section 1440, says, “the” 
provision in the bill of lading requiring notice of claims 
for loss or damage to be made in writing to a named 
agent of the carrier within a specified number of days 
after the delivery of the property, or after due time for 
delivery thereof, is enforceable by the carrier in bar of 
any suit brought by the shipper for the loss of goods 
for which claim was not presented as provided in the bill 
of lading c@ntaining such provision, but a number of courts 
have been very undecided as to whether lack of notice, 
as required in railroad contracts for a shipment of prop- 
erty, should preclude a shipper from recovery, and have 
always refused to lay down a general rule on the subject.” 

Hutchinson on Carriers, 3d edition, volume 1, section 
442, says: “It is frequently the custom for a carrier to 
insert in a contract of shipment a condition that, in the 
event of loss, the owner shall give notice of his claim 
within a specified time. Such conditions are usually to 
the effect that the notice shall be in writing and presented 
to some officer or agent of the carrier, either before the 
goods are removed from the point of destination or within 
a certain time thereafter, or within a designated time 
after the loss has occurred; and when such conditions 
are reasonable, the owner will be precluded from the right 
to maintaian an action against the carrier unless he has 
presented the notice within the time stated and in the 
manner provided.” He then cites court decisions sus- 
taining this opinion from England, the federal courts, in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Canada, Georgia, Iowa, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Texas. 


Information in Support of Claim 


Arkansas.—Question: On all claims for shortage that 
we have filed within the last year or so, for goods shipped 
by ourselves to out-of-town customers, it has been the 
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custom of the carriers to write us, after a period of, say, 


thirty or sixty days, requesting that we in turn write our. 


customer and ask him to forward us a written statement 
that this shortage actually existed and still exists up to 
date, and they request that upon receipt of this advice 
from our customer, that we forward this information to 
them, and the claim will be settled promptly. 

We don’t think they have any moral or legal right to 
do this, inasmuch as they have agents at these points, who 
are in a better position to say whether or not this short- 
age actually existed and still exists, and we contend that 
it is an imposition for carriers to expect us to investigate 
their claims for them. We contend further, that if the 
shortage had not existed at time of arrival of the goods, 
that the agent would not have placed a short notation on 
the freight bill. We also contend that if the goods have 
arrived during the interim, that the agent’s records should 
show this fact and that the carriers can secure this in- 
formation more quickly by writing their agents direct than 
they can by handling through us. Frequently we write 
our customers along lines of this kind, but some of them 
are very slow about giving us this information, and some 
do not answer our letters at all, so it is practically useless 
for the carriers to ask for this information. 


We want to ask, please, that you advise us as to whether 
or not there is any stated rule by which they can force 
us to do this for them. If they can, of course, all we can 
do is endeavor to furnish this information, but if they 
cannot, we want to be in a position to decline these letters 
from them in the future. If you know of any decision, 
arrived at by the Railroad Administration, covering this 
matter, will thank you to advise us. 

Answer: The law requires the carrier to make a thor- 


ough investigation of every claim for loss or damage be-. 


fore paying the same. When such claims are presented 
in the courts, to make out a prima facie case-against a 
carrier, it is required that some conclusive evidence be 
given by the shipper as to the quantity of goods shipped 
and by the consignee of the precise quantity delivered 
at destination. Without such evidence the court could not 
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know whether the actual loss occurred and, without some 
similar information, a carrier would not know whether 
the shortage existed in claims that are to be paid outside 
of court. The Interstate Commerce Commission has cov- 
ered this situation by prescribing certain forms to be used 
by claimants and the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion has issued its General Order No. 41, paragraph 2 of 
which provides “claims for loss or damage to freight shall 
be made on a standard form approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In a case of loss or damage, they 
shall be supported by original bill of lading, if not pre- 
viously surrendered to carrier, original paid freight re- 
ceipt, if used, original or certified copy of invoice of value 
and all obtainable facts in proof of such loss or damage 
and the value thereof. If any necessary document is lost 
or destroyed, claimant shall file a bond of indemnity to 
cover.” 

In “straight”. consignments there is no obligation im- 
posed on the shipper to file claims for shortage, and if 
he does so, and thereby assumes the ownership over them, 
the carrier may take any reasonable precautionary meas- 
ures of assuring itself, not only of the loss alleged, but 
that the claimant is rightfully entitled to the damage 
claimed. 


Filing Tracer Not Equivalent to Notice of Claim 


Wisconsin.—Question: On June 12, 1918, we made ship- 
ment to one of our customers, and on July 25, 1918, we 
requested the express company to trace and show delivery 
of same, attaching a duplicate invoice and copy of express 
receipt to this letter. Through an oversight claim was 
not filed for the non-delivery of this shipment until Jan. 
21, 1919, and consequently our claim has been declined 
by the express company. Has the letter requesting the 
tracer no bearing on this matter? 

Answer: For the reasons mentioned in our answer to 
“New Jersey,” published on page 429 of the Aug. 23, 1919, 
issue of The Traffic World, the mere request to trace a 
shipment is not equivalent to a written notice of claim 
or of intended claim, and it would seem that your right to 
recovery against the carrier is barred. 


* 
The Open Forum 
A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
é With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 
% 


AN INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION 


Editor The Traffic World: 


One turns to the “Open Forum” of your publication for 
current topics pertaining to transportation as in the days 
of yore, when the merchants and traders gathered in the 
open market places and squares—to get the tidings of the 
time. What news now on the Rialto? 


By way of suggestion merely, and in order to obtain not 
only an expression of opinion from my more able con- 
Sas: dapat but your own personal views, I cite the fol- 
owing: 


With rare exceptions, everyone engaged directly or in- 
directly in traffic pursuits will submit to the fact that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has been instru- 
mental in the upbuilding of our interstate traffic; that it 
has been and will continue to be a potent factor in clear- 
ing the arteries through which the life of our commerce 
pulsates, is unquestionably an accepted truth. Would it 
not, therefore, be commendable, particularly since so many 
of our industrial organizations are interested in launching 
their enterprises in foreign territory, and since the country 
in general has turned to foreign fields to market its sur- 
plus production, that an International Commerce Commis- 
sion be created linking the markets of the world in a chain 
of international commerce, and thereby insuring, or aim- 
ing to insure, uniformity of regulation in world trans- 
portation? Details for the formation of such a body could 


be executed by those more conversant with national and 
international trahsportation. 





Surely, such a commission would not only create a 
common and mutual understanding in world shipping, get- 
ting us better acquainted with our neighbors, but it would 
be a step toward the maintenance of world peace. For 
hasn’t it been proven conclusively that international dis- 
turbances and wars have arisen as a result of lack of 
understanding of the economic factors governing or pre- 
vailing in the various countries of the world? I say eco- 
nomic factors, because greed for supremacy of power 
takes root in the soil of industry. 

It is. best revealed in the expression, “The country 
who controls the trade controls the seas, and the country 
who controls the seas controls the world.” 

This may be only a bug in my head, but it’s in scratch 
with the League of Nations. 

Elizabeth Robinson, General Traffic Manager, 
Willard Supply Co. 
New York, N. Y., Aug. 26, 1919. 


POOR POSTAL SERVICE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We are glad to read the letter of Mr. W. W. White, 
traffic manager of the A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works, 
commenting on the abominable postal service on parcel 
post shipments. Regardless of criticism now or in the 
past, the postal authorities have failed to make any im- 
provement in the service. Such laxity is only possible 
where government operation prevails. 

However, we think there is at least one ray of hope 
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for the shippers of to-day who cannot secure prompt pay- 
ment of their claims from the postal authorities. This is 
to have all their shipments insured under a blanket policy 
with any one of a number of high-class, reliable insurance 
companies throughout the United States, who make a spe- 
cialty of this kind of insurance. 

All the parcel post shipments of this company are in- 
sured in this manner, which makes it unnecessary for us 
to place insurance stamps on the packages or insurance 
coupons inside them. The result is, that when the postal 
authorities fail to deliver a package, which happens fre- 
quently, we file claim with the insurance company, and ad- 
justment is always made within thirty days. 

We are grateful that there are insurance companies who 
handle policies of this kind, as it is a tremendous relief 
to receive payment of a lost package within a reasonable 
time in these days of delay in the handling of anything 
that resembles a claim. 

John T. Stanley Co., Inc., 
F. J. Tyrrell, Traffic Manager. 
New York, N. Y., Aug. 26, 1919. 


NEW COTTON TARIFFS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A dream that the southeastern railroad bill clerks and 
shippers of cotton generally have had for many years 
seemed on August 25 to be in a fair way of coming true 
on September 25. On the latter date 205 interterritorial 
cotton tariffs will be superseded by four tariffs placed on 
the files of the Interstate Commerce Commission August 
25, to be effective on thirty days’ notice. They were filed 
by J. H. Glenn as the agent for the originating carriers 
in southeastern and Mississippi Valley territories. The 
southwest is to continue in its present way for an in- 
definite time. 


The strong arm of Director Chambers ‘caused this re- 
form to be made. A revision of the rates on cotton from 
the points of origin to all destinations was made necessary 
by the Commission’s decision on “Fourth Section Viola- 
tions in the Southeast.” Each one of the 205 tariffs carry- 
ing rates on cotton had to be revised. The work was 
just at its inception when the question as to how it should 
be done was raised. The Railroad Administration was 
committed to the simplification of tariffs, therefore the 
prejudice of individual carriers against allowing every- 
body to know all about-the intricacies of their cotton rate 
adjustments was thrown aside. 


It was decided there should be one tariff showing the 
rates of all roads to a given territory or territories of 
destination. The result was a tariff to the ports, consist- 
ing of 318 pages; one to eastern destinations, consisting 
of 611 pages; one to Ohio and Mississippi river crossings, 
consisting of 143 pages, and one to northern and western 
points, consisting of 12 pages. The last mentioned is so 
thin because cotton moves to but few points in the north 
and west. 

The abolition of individual line tariffs, it is figured, will 
reduce the chances of error in the reissues of tariffs and 
the probability of error in the assessment of charges. 


For intra-territorial movement of cotton, individual line 
tariffs will remain in effect only until Mr. Glenn can re- 
duce them to one book. The reform—for that is what it 
is believed to be—may not continue after the railroads 
are returned to their owners. The influence of the Com- 
mission, however, it is suspected, will be opposed to any 
return to individual tariffs. The Commission cannot for- 
bid the issuance of individual tariffs. It can, however, 
exert an influence in favor of simplicity which. it is be- 
lieved would be potent and which it is further believed 
the railroad that desired to break away from the agency 
tariff would not be able to withstand. 


Efforts to bring about consolidated publications were 
under way for years before the Railroad Administration 
directed the preparation of the four tariffs that cover 
the traffic that is distinctly of a different character be- 
cause of the difference of conditions. The big roads are 
the ones that stood out for the individual tariff. Just why 
they did that nobody knew to a certainty, but before ‘the 
publication of tariffs and their observance became a static 
condition, the more confusion there was the easier it was 
to juggle rates and obtain business by concessions. to 
certain shippers, Juggling, now, however, is supposed to 
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be impossible, but the desire to retain individual tariffs 
persists. 
The tariffs filed by Glenn are as follows: 


I. C. C. No. A-200, Port Cotton Tariff No. 1 (318 pages), 
which publishes rates on cotton from points in the states of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiaaza, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Virginia to Norfolk, Va., Wilmington, N. C., Charleston, S. C., 
Savannah, Ga., Brunswick, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla., Pensacola 
Fla., Mobile, Ala., Gulfport, Miss., New Orleans, La., an 
points taking the same rates or rates made with relation 
thereto. This tariff contains rates formerly carried in 85 
tariffs of individual carriers from and to the points specified, 

I. C. C. No. A-201, Eastern Cotton Tariff No. 1 (611 pages), 
applying from points in the states of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia publishes rates 
to points in the states of Connecticut, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia and Dominion of Canada. 
This tariff embodies rates formerly published in 64 tariffs of 
individual carriers from and to the points indicated. 

. C. C. No. A-202, Ohio and Mississippi River points Cot- 
ton Tariff No. 1 (143 pages), publishes rates from points in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina and Tennessee to 
Ohio and Mississippi ‘River crossings, Nashville, Tenn., and 
points made with relation thereto and carries rates formerly 
published in 36 tariffs of individual carriers from and to the 
points named. 

I. Cc. CG. No. A-203, Northern and Western Cotton Tariff No. 
1 (12 pages), applies from points in the states of Alabama, 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee to ints in the 
states of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Ohio and Wisconsin. This tariff contains rates formerly 
carried in 20 tariffs of individual lines from and to the points 
shown. 


THE CUMMINS BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The Senate sub-committee is expected to report its rail- 


road bill to the whole committee Monday or Tuesday of 


next week. It may be introduced by Senator Cummins, 
not as a committee bill, but as his personal views in ad- 
vance of action thereon by the full committee. There is 
a distinct understanding that it provides for a transporta- 
tion board that will take over car service, administration 
of safety appliance acts, and other administrative duties 
now discharged by the Commission, leaving the latter to 
deal with regulatory questions. As to powers of regula- 
tion, it will give substantially what is proposed in the 
Esch-Pomerene bill. A further understanding is that the 
Cummins bill will widen the scope of the Esch-Pomerene 
measure by directing the Commission to consider all fac- 
tors entering into the cost of operation, which would mean 
taking .into consideration the cost of capital and wages. 
Still another provision would require the Commission to 
allow rates assuring a return great enough to attract new 
capital to railroad enterprise. Another distinct under- 
standing is that the bill will contain a rigid long and short 
rule in the fourth section. The inclusion of such a rule 
was indicated by the composition of thé sub-committee, a 
decided majority of it being in favor of the Poindexter 
bill on that subject. 4 


FREIGHT CLAIMS SECTION 

The executive committee of the American Railroad As- 
sociation has decided to create an additional section, to 
be known as Section ViIl—Freight Claims. The section 
will include the former activities of the freight claim 
association. The representatives of the railroads in this 
section will consist of freight claim agents, and others 
having charge of freight claims. The following temporary 
general committee has been appointed for the freight claim 
section: H. C. Pribble (chairman), general claim agent, 
Atchison, ‘Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad System; J. B. 
Baskerville, assistant general claim agent, Norfolk & 
Western Railroad; E. J. Bloodgood, auditor freight over- 
charge claims, Chicago & Northwestern Railroad; W. O. 
Bunger, freight claim agent, Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Railroad; R. L. Calkins, freight claim agent, New 
York Central Railroad; J. J. Hooper, freight claim agent, 
Southern Railroad Lines; J. H. Howard, manager, claims 
and property protection section, United States Railroad 
Administration; H. C. Howe, freight claim agent, Chicago 
& Northwestern Railroad; W. S. Reed, freight claim agent, 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railroad. The temporary gen- 
eral committee will organize the section and perform the 
duties of the committee as may be provided in the rules 
of order to be prepared until such time as the section 
may formally elect its successor. 
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Personal Notes | 


Walter A. Dunnett has been made traffic adviser of the 
foreign department of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank, Chicago. 
He has had over twenty 
years’ experience in for- 
eign and domestic trans- 
portation and is consid- 
ered an expert in freight 
rates. Because of his fa- 
mIniliarity with ocean 
routes and his acquaint- 
ance with the require- 
ments in the handling of 
traffic destined to foreign 
countries, the bank, 
through this new depart- 
ment, expects to extend 
to customers accurate in- 
formation as to consular 
dccuments and other gov- 
ernment regulations per- 
taining to all port and 
harbor facilities, insur- 
ance features, and other 
factors in foreign trade. 
It will also be in a posi- 

’ tion to explain various 
technical, commercial and shipping terms and phrases. 
The bank’s purpose is to simplify the problem of export- 


ing. 


M. J. Ormond began 
his railroad experience 
with the Soo Line, later 
going with the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and the 
Blue Ridge Despatch 
as. traveling freight 
agent. He entered the 
Service of the Lehigh 
Valley in 1908 as chief 
clerk to the commercial 
agent at Boston and was 
later made commercial 
Agent at New Haven. He 
was afterward promoted 
to general agent, with 
headquarters at New Ha- 
ven, in charge of the 
passenger business in 
New England and the 
freight business. in 
southern New England. 
In January, 1918, he was 
Made assistant manager 
of the lighterage and 
foreign freight departments at New York, which position 
he Te until his recent appointment as foreign freight 
agent. 


r 


J. A. Morgan, president of the Texas Ports Traffic As- 
sociation, has tendered his resignation, as he is president 
of the Texas Industrial League and felt that he could 
tot give both positions the necessary attention. 


Frank T. Scanlan is appointed commercial agent of the 
Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend Railway, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, vice F. EB. Arnold, resigned. 


Regional Director Holden announces that, effective Sept. 
1, the Western Pacific, Deep Creek and Tidewater & 
Southern Railroads will be under the jurisdiction of BP. 
W. Mason, who is appointed general manager with head- 
quarters at Gan Francisco. 


H. G. Huhn has been appointed traffic manager of The 
Owens Bottle Machine Company, Toledo, Ohio, replacing 
C. E. Wallington, resigned to engage in other business. 
H. H. Stahle will assume the duties of chief clerk. 


After more than two years of service in the army, H. H. 
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Haines, who resigned as traffic manager for the Galveston 
Commercial ‘Club, has returned to that organization as 
general manager, with offices in Washington. E. H. Thorn- 
ton, who succeeded Haines as traffic manager, remains in 
that position. The club decided to have Haines remain 
in Washington during the period of reconstruction and 
effort to get the railroads back to a workable peace basis. 
In the two years and more in the army Haines believes 
he had experiences over wider fields than any other 
officer in the American army. He worked in seventeen 
different countries, counting Anatolia, Armenia, and Silesia 
as separate states. As soon as the powers that be found 
that Haines really knew something about transportation and 
was not engaged in making a bluff, as were many of those 
who professed to know, they set him at tasks that were 
familiar to him as a civilian. They kept him at them. When 
the armistice was signed he tok charge of the distribution 
of army food, made at the request of Herbert Hoover, to 
whom was assigned the work of feeding the starving peo- 
ple of Europe. The army, however, was not the only part 
of the public that availed itself of his services. American 
goods in Turkey were ordered out of that country as soon 
as the allies got into Constantinople. The Turks had re- 
spected American property rights so there was a large 
quantity of stuff that had been impounded, so to speak, 
during the war. On one ship Haines loaded a cargo of 
drugs, chemicals, opium and tobacco, the freight on which 
amounted to $1,300,000. The rate was $300 a ton, which 
was about the rate on freight during the worst part of 
the submarine fight. That rate, during the war, was im- 
posed on all kinds of cargo. The high rate after the 
war was on account of the extremely high value of much 
of the stuff ordered back to the United States. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Transportation Club of San Francisco has issued 
invitations for a dance and entertainment Saturday even- 
ing, September 6, in its club rooms at the Palace Hotel. 


The Toledo Transportation Club will have its annual 
outing and basket picnic Saturday, August 30, at Toledo 
Beach. The first fall meeting is called for Saturday even- 
ing, September 6. 


The Traffic Club of Cleveland held a picnic, August 21, 
at Cedar Point, on the Detroit & Cleveland Navigation 
Company’s steamer, “City of Erie.” About 200 were pres- 
ent. A game of water baseball and other amusements were 
indulged in. Luncheon was served at the Breakers Hotel 
and dinner on the steamer “City of Erie.” A vote-of 
thanks was given Harry Rogers, traffic manager of the 
Cc. & B., for courtesies. 


FREIGHT CLAIMS FOR LOSS AND DAMAGE 
Regional Director Bush of the Southwestern Region an- 
nounces that a regional committee on loss and damage 
freight claims has been organized with personnel as fol- 


lows: Chairman, W. G. Vollmer, assistant regional di- 
rector; H. M. Adams, traffic assistant; C. G. Weinbrenner, 
inspector, secret service and police section; R. B. Wil- 
liamson, at large. This committee will meet from time 
to time on call of the chairman and may call federal and 
terminal managers, or their subordinates, for representa- 
tion at these meetings and for information of various’ 
character. All concerned are requested to render this 
committee every assistance, so that it may function in co- 
operation with the organizations on the several roads in 
the region, with respect to the prevention of causes which 
bring about claims for freight loss and damage. 


RATES ON OILS 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee has set for hear- 
ing, September 11, the question of publishing for general 
application on interstate traffic from Texas to interstate 
points the cocoanut oil rates on other vegetable oils, in- 
cluding cottonseed oil, with corresponding changes from 
and to other points in the southwest, including intrastate 
rates; also rates from Mississippi Valley producing points 
to the territory of the Western Freight Traffic Committee; 
also related questions of rates on vegetable oils, solidified, 
vegetable oils, sediments and foots; the matter of uni- 
form transit privileges and regulations (but not charges) 
governing vegetable oils. 
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LIST OF CONTROLLED ROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A compilation of data concerning the corporate name 
of the carrier, the chief corporate officer, the regional di- 
.rector and the federal manager of all the carriers under 
federal control has been made by the division of capital 
expenditures. It shows that on July 15 the government 
was in possession of 172 class I roads and 167 class Il 
and III railroads. The class I roads are the following: 
Alabama & Vicksburg Ry; Alabama Great Southern R. R.; 
Ann Arbor R. R.; Arizona Eastern R. R.; Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Ry., except Pauls Valley, Lindsay, and 
Sulphur Districts; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.; Pauls 
Valley, Lindsay, and Sulphur District; Atlanta & West 
Point R. R.; Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Ry; At- 
lantic & St. Lawrence R. R.; Atlantic City R. R.; Atlantic 
Coast Line R. R.; Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic Ry; 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. (Lines West of Parkersburg, W. 
Va., and Pittsburgh, Pa.); Baltimore & Ohio R. R. (Lines 
East of and including Parkersburg, W. Va., and Pittsburgh, 
Pa, excluding lines between Harrisonburg, Va., and Lex- 
ington, Va.); Baltimore & Ohio R. R. (Lines between Har- 
risonbourg, Va., and Lexington, Va.); Bangor & Aroostook 
R. R.; Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Ry.; Bessemer 
& Lake Erie R. R.; Boston & Albany R. R.; Boston & 
Maine R. R.; Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R.; Buffalo, Ro- 
chester & Pittsburgh Ry; Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
Ry; Central of Georgia Ry; Central New England Ry; 
Central R. R. of New Jersey; Central Vermont Ry; 
Charleston & Western Carolina Ry; Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry: Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. of Indiana; Chicago & Alton 
R. R.; Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R.; Chicago & Erie 
R. R.; Chicago & North Western Ry; Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy R. R.; Chicago, Detroit & Canada Grand 
Trunk Junction R. R.; Chicago Great Western R. R.; 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry; Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Ry; Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis R. R.; Chi- 
cago. Rock Island & Gulf Ry; Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Ry; Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry; 
Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Ry; Cinti, Indianap- 
olis & Western R. R.; Cinti, New Orleans & Texas Pac. 
Ry.; Cincinnati Northern R. R.; Cleve., Cinti., Chgo. & St. 
L. Ry; Coal & Coke Ry; Colorado & Southern Ry; Cum- 
berland Valley R. R.; Delaware & Hudson R. R.; Dela- 
ware, Lack. & Western R. R.; Denver & Rio Grande R. R.; 
Denver & Salt Lake R. R.; Detroit & Mackinac Ry; De- 
troit & Toledo Shore Line R. R.; Detroit, Gd. Haven & 
Milwaukee Ry; Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. R.; Duluth 
& Iron Range R. R.; Duluth, Missabe & Northern Ry; 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Ry; Elgin, Joliet & East- 
ern Ry; El Paso & Southwestern R. R.; Erie R. R.; Florida 
East Coast Ry; Fort Worth & Denver City Ry; Fort Worth 
& Rio Grande Ry; Galveston Harrisburg & S. Antonio 
Ry; Georgia R. R.; Georgia Southern & Florida Ry; Grand 
Rapids & Indiana Ry; Grand Trunk Western Ry; Great 
Northern Ry; Gulf & Ship Island R. R.; Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Ry; Gulf, Mobile & Northern R. R.; Hocking 
Valley Ry; Houston & Texas Central R. R.; Houston, East 
& West Texas Ry; Hudson & Manhattan R. R.; Illinois 
Certral R. R.; International & Great Northern Ry; Kahaw- 
ha & Michigan Ry; Kansas City, Mexico & Orient R. R.; 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Ry. Co. of Texas; Kansas 
City Southern Ry; Lake Erie & Western R. R.; Lehigh 
& Hudson River Ry; Lehigh & New England R. R.; Le- 
high Valley R. R.; Long Island R. R.; Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake R. R.; Louisiana & Arkansas Ry; Louisiana Western 
R. R.; Louisville & Nashville R. R.; Louisvflle, Henderson 
& St. L. Ry; Maine Central R. R.; Maryland, Delaware & 
Virginia Ry; Michigan Central R. R.; Midland Valley R. 
R.* Mineral Range R. R.; Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R.; 
Minneapolis, St. P. & S. S. Marie Ry; Minnesota & Inter- 
national Ry; Missouri & North Arkansas R. R.; Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Ry; Missouri, Kans. & Tex. Ry. of Texas 
(including Trinity Branch and Beaumont & Great North- 
ern); Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf R. R.; Missouri Pacific 
R. R.; Mobile & Ohio R. R.; Monongahela Ry; Morgan’s 
Louisiana & Texas R. R. & S. S. Co.; Nashville, Chatta. 
& St. Louis Ry; New Orleans & Northeastern R. R.; New 
Orleans Great Northern R. R.; New Orleans, Texas & 
Mexico Ry; New York Central R. R.; New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis R. R.; New York, N. Haven & Hart. R. R.; 
New York, Ontario & Western Ry; New York, Phila. & 
Norfolk R. R.; New York, Susq. & West. R. R.; Norfolk & 


Western Ry; Norfolk Southern R.: R.; Northern rel 
Ry; Northwestern Pacific R. R.; Oregon Short Line R. Ris 
Oregon-Wash. R. R. & Nav. Co.; Panhandle & Santa Fe 
Ry; Pennsylvania Co.—Lines West; Pennsylvania R. R— 
Lines East; Pere Marquette Ry; Philadelphia & Reading 
Ry. (except Phila., Harrisburg & Pittsburgh Br.); Phila. 
delphia & Reading Ry. (Phila., Harrisburg & Pittsb 
Br. only); Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R.; Pittsburg 
Shawmut R. R.; Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry; P 
burgh, Cinti., Chgo. & St. L. R. R.; Port Reading R. 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Pot. R. R.; Rutland R. 
St. Joseph & Grand Island Ry; St. Louis, Brownsvill 
Mex. Ry; St. Louis-San Francisco Ry; St. Louis, San 
cisco & Tex. Ry; St. Louis Southwestern Ry; St. L. So 
western Ry. of Texas; San Antonio & Aransas Pass 
Seaboard Air Line Ry; Southern Pacific Co.—(Lines 
of El Paso, Tex., and Ogden,’ Utah, and South of Ash 
Oregon); Southern Pacific Co.—(Lines North of Ashl 
Oregon); Southern Ry; Southern Ry. in Mississippi; § 
kane, Portland & Seattle Ry; Staten Island Rapid Tr 
Ry; Tennessee Central R. R.; Texarkana & Fort S 
Ry;- Texas & New Orleans R. R.; Texas & Pacific 
Toledo & Ohio Central Ry; Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western R. R.; Trinity & Brazos 
ley Ry; Ulster & Delaware R. R.; Union Pavific R. 
Vicksburgh, Shreveport & Pacific Ry.; Virginia Ry; ' 
bash Ry. (Lines East of St. Louis and Decatur); Wa 
Ry. (Lines West of St. Louis and Decatur); Washin 
Southern Ry; Western Maryland Ry; Western Pacifi¢ 
R.; Western Ry. of Alabama; West Jersey & Seashore 
R.; Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry; Wichita Falls & North- 
western Ry; Wichita Valley Ry; Yazoo & Mississippi Val- 
ley R. R. { 
The class If and III are as follows: Abilene & South 
ern R. R.; Ahnapee & Western Ry; Arkansas Central R. 
R;: Arkansas Western Ry; Asheville & Craggy Mountain 
R. R.; Atlantic & Western R. R.; Atlantic & Yadkin R. R,; 
Augusta Southern R. R.; Barnegat R. R.; Bath & Ham 




















mondsport R. R.; Bennettsville & Cheraw R. R.; Big Fork’ 


& International Falls Ry; Birmingham & Northwestern 
R R.; Black Mountain R. R.; Blue Ridge R. R.; Brown, 
wood North & South Ry; Camas Prairie R. R.; Carolina 
R. R.; Carolina & Northwestern R. R.; Carolina & Ten, 
nessee Southern R. R.; Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio R,} 
of South Carolina; Catasauqua & Fogelsville ‘R. R.; Centga} 
Indiana Ry; Central New York Southern R. R.; Ch 

Tree & Dixonville R. R.; Chester & Delaware River R..Ry; 
Chesterfield & Lancaster R. R.; Chicago, Kalamazoo 

Saginaw Ry; Chicago, Memphis & Gulf R. R.; Chicags, 
Milwaukee & Gary R. R.; Cincinnati, Burnside & Cumber- 
land River R. R.; Cincinnati, Lebanon & Northern Ry; Cin- 
cinnati, Saginaw & Mackinaw R. R.; Cooperstown & Char- 
lotte Valley R. R.; Copper Range R. R.; Cumberland,& 
Pennsylvania R. R.; Cumberland R.'R.; Danville & West, 
ern R. R.; Dayton & Union R. R.; Deep Creek R. R.; Den 
ison & Pacific Suburban Ry; Detroit & Huron Ry; 


Detroit, Bay City & Western Ry; Durham & Southern 


R. R.; Eastern Texas R. R.; Escanaba & Lake Superior 
R. R.; Evansville & Indianapolis R. R.; Fairchild 
& North Eastern R. R.; Farmers Grain & Ship 
ping Company; Gainesville Midland R. R.; Galveston, 
Houston & Henderson R. R.; Georgia & Florida R. R.; 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama R. R.; Gettysburg & Harris: 
burg Ry; Gilmore & Pittsburgh R. R.; Grand Canyon R. 
R.; Green Bay & Western R. R.; Greenwich & Johnson- 
ville Ry; Gulf, Texas & Western R. R.; Harriman & North 
eastern R. R.; Hartwell R. R.; Hawkinsville & Florida 
Southern R. R.; High Point, Randleman, Asheboro & 
Southern R. R.; Houston & Brazos Valley Ry; Houston & 
Shreveport R. R.; Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain R. 
R.; Iberia & Vermillion R. R.; Kanawha & West Virginia 
R. R.; Kankakee & Seneca’R. R.; Kansas City, Clinton & 
Springfield Ry; Kansas Southwestern R. R.; Kewaunee, 
Green Bay & Western R. R.; Kinston Carolina R. R.; 
Lackawanna & Montrose R. R.; Lake Charles & Northern 
R. R.; Lake Erie & Pittsburgh R. R.; Lake Superior & 
Ishpeming Ry; Lawrenceville Branch R. R.; Lewiston & 
Auburn R. R.; Litchfield & Madison Ry; Little Kanawha 
R. R.; Long Fork R. R.; Lorain & West Virginia R. R.;. 
Lorain, Ashland & Southern R. R.; Louisiana Southern R. 
R.; Louisville & Wadley R. R.; Macon, Dublin & Savannah 
R. R.; Manistique & Lake Superior R. R.; Marion & 
Southern R. R.; Memphis, Dallas & Gulf R. R.; Meridan 
& Memphis R. R,; Michigan Air Line Ry; Middletown & 
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pelier. & Wells River R. R.; Morgantown & Kingwood R. 
R.: Mount Gilead Short Line R. R.; Munising, Marquette & 
Southeastern R. R.; Narragansett Pier R. R.; New Iberia 
& Northern R. R.; New Jersey & New York R. R.; New 
River, Holston & Western R. R.; New York & Long Branch 
R. R.; Northeast Pennsylvania R. R.; Northern Alabama 
R. R.; Ohio River & Western Ry; Ontonagon-R. R.; Orange 
& Northwestern R. R.; Oregon Trunk Ry; Pacific Coast R. 
R; Paducah & Illinois R. R.; Paris & Great Northern R. 
R.: Perkiomen R. R.; Philadelphia & Beach Haven R. R.; 
Philadelphia & Chester Valley R. R.; Philadelphia, New- 
town & New York R. R.; Pickering Valley R. R.; Pierre & 
Fort Pierre Bridge Ry; Pierre, Rapid City & Northwestern 
Ry; Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny Ry; Pontiac, 
Oxford & Northern R. R.; Poteau Valley R. R.; Quanah 
Acme &-Pacific Ry; Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City R. R.; 
Raleigh & Charleston R. R.; Rapid City, Black Hills & 
Western R. R.; Reading & Columbia R. R.; Rio Grande, 
El Paso & Santa Fe R. R.; Rio Grande Southern R. R.; 


‘Riverside, Rialto & Pacific R. R.; Rockport, Langdon & 


Northern R. R.; Rosslyn Connecting R. R.; Rupert & 
Bloomsburg R. R.; St. Johnsburg & Lake Champlain R. 
R.: Salina Northern R. R.; San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf 
R. R.; Sandy Valley & Elkhorn Ry; Schoharie Valley R. 
R.; Stony Creek R. R.; Sullivan County R. R.; Sunset R. 
R; Susquehanna & New York R. R.; Sussex R. R.; Syl- 
vania Central R. R.; Tallulah Falls R. R.; Tamaqua, Hazel- 
ton & Northern R. R.; Texas Midland R. R.; Toledo, Sag- 
inaw & Muskegon Ry; Tug River & Kentucky R. R.; Ver- 
mont Valley R. R.; Virginia-Carolina Ry; Wadley Southern 
R. R.; Washington & Vandemere R. R.; Watertown & 
Sioux Falls Ry; Waupaca Green Bay Ry; Weatherford, 
Mineral Wells & Northwestern Ry; West Side Belt R. R.; 
Wilkes-Barre & Eastern R. R.; Williams Valley R. R.; 
Williamson & Pond Creek R. R.; Winston-Salem South-" 
bound R. R.; Wood River Branch R. R.; Wrightsville & 
Tennille R. R.; Wyoming & Northwestern Ry; Yadkin R. 
+ York Harbor & Beach R. R.; Zanesville & Western 
y. 


WEEKLY TRAFFIC REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A report on traffic conditions throughout the country 
for the week ended August 18, made to Director-General 
Hines August 21, shows that the strike of railway em- 
ployees retarded the movement of both freight and pas- 
senger business during the peridd mentioned. The effect 
of the strike on the transportation business was especially 
noticeable in the New England district and the Poca- 
hontas, Southern, Northwestern and Central Western re- 
gions, statistics showing that in each of these regions 
there was a decided falling off in freight movement. How- 
ever, it was noted that with the ending of the strike con- 
ditions were rapidly returning to normal. The summary 
follows: 

“Eastern Region—The unsettled feeling on part of the 
shipping public owing to the labor situation appears to 
have largely died down, it being felt that any serious 
crisis is less imminent, as freight traffic has not been ap- 
preciably disturbed except in the Chicago district and in 
New England, particularly on the New Haven Railroad, 
and latest information being that normal conditions will 
be resumed by the first of next week. 

“The iron and steel situation is improving in all dis- 
tricts in the Eastern Region. 

“The movement of coal is increasing. 


“Grain, apples and fruits are also beginning to movo 
freely. 

“The farmers are reporting difficulty in securing suffi- 
cient labor. 

“There is an improvement as to number of new build- 
ing projects, which has caused increase in movement of 
building materials. The largest industrial addition re- 
ported is for expenditure of about a half million dollars 
at Laporte, Ind., woolen mills. 

“At the semi-annual convention of furniture manufac- 
turers at Grand Rapids there was the largest attendance 
in the history of the trade, and prospects reported for 
furniture movement in excess of all previous years. 

“At Detroit, committee on inland waterways has recom- 
mended establishment of public docks on the Detroit 
River, and warehouses for storage. 
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“The railroad strikes have interfered very seriously with 
train service, both through and local, on the New Haven 
Railroad, and, to a less extent, on the B. & M. and B. & 
A., but all passenger trains will probably be restored on 
Monday, the 18th. : 

“In other sections in the Eastern Region conditions 
have been normal and increased travel to summer resorts 
reported, with resulting increases in revenue. 

“Allegheny Region—Conditions resulting from labor dis- 
turbances are much improved and embargoes laid by 
Allegheny Region lines have all been removed, with one 
exception. 

“Coal car supply reflects a further improvement and 
coal loading during the past week increased 1,400 cars 
over previous week. Coal dumped at lake ports increased 
44,000 tons and there is a decrease of 2,300 cars held un- 
der load. There was also an increase of 39,000 tons of 
coal dumped at tidewater and a reduction of 360 in the 
number of cars held. 

“There was a shortage of box cars as a result of labor 
troubles. ‘ 

“Combined movement of grain to seaboard continues to 
increase and elevators are 86 per cent full. 

“Total amount of revenue freight handled shows a de- 
crease of 5,936 cars under the corresponding period of 
last year. 

“The iron and steel situation continues to show im- 
prevement and two additional stacks were put in blast 


. last week. 


“Passenger travel during the week was above normal, 
being largely resort travel, and, although there is still 
some shortage of passenger equipment, resulting in trains 
being -somewhat crowded, generally speaking, the move- 
ment and service is good. 

“Pocahontas Region—lInterruptions by labor troubles 
and movement of freight on the west end of the N. & W. 
Railroad has been about overcome, and no labor trouble 
is being experienced on the Virginian Railroad. It is ex- 
pected that the general freight movement on the C. & O. 
will be practically normal within the next day or two. 

“Coal loading at some mines has been heavy by com- 
parison, but dumping at tidewater was slowed up by 
trouble with tugboat men and delays incident to docking 
vessels under own steam, thus preventing prompt release 
of cars and interfering with the furnishing of same to 
mines. 

“As compared with previous week, tidewater coal 
dumped decreased 30 per cent, coal and coke loaded de- 
creased 51 per cent, other freight loaded 34 per cent, and 
loads received from connections decreased 54 per cent. 

“About one-half dozen new industries or building jrojects 
are reported for the region. 

“The port of embarkation at Newport News has been 
removed to the army supply base at Norfolk. 

“Passenger travel on through train has been satisfac- 
tory, but local service on the C. & O. was greatly dis- 
turbed by labor troubles. 

“Military travel for the week required the operation of 
32 special trains and 31 extra passenger cars. 

“Southern Region—Freight train service was badly im- 
paired on account of strike conditions, while passenger 
train service also suffered to some extent. 


“The number of cars loaded and loaded cars received 
from connections decreased 16,074, compared with the pre- 
vious week, and decreased 23,064 compared with corre- 
sponding week of 1918. 

“The Southern Pine Association reports that orders re- 
ceived during the week showed a slight increase, although 
average shipments showed decrease of about 11 per cent. 

“Notwithstanding labor conditions, travel has continued 
to be very satisfactory, some roads showing slight in- 
creases. To handle the overflow travel in regular trains 
it was necessary to handle 176 extra Pullman cars, 246 
coaches and 23 baggage cars. 

“Northwestern Region—The general business situation 
has been disturbed to some extent by the strike of shop-. 
men and car repairing forces. This has caused a feeling 
of hesitation and uneasiness among large shippers, par- 
ticularly -lumbermen, grain buyers, fruit buyers and can- 
ners, although it does not seem to have affected general 
merchandise business to any great extent. It is quite gen- 
erally felt that this period of labor unrest is the only 
obstacle to great business activity throughout the terri- 
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tory and where labor trouble is not being experienced busi- 
ness seems to be in a flourishing condition. 

“The lumber market seems strong and production is 
showing improvement, being about 12 per cent below last 
year. Shipments equal production and are in excess of 
new business accepted. Loading, however, has decreased 
because of the shopmen’s strike and labor disturbances 
at the mills. 

“There was a decrease in revenue freight loaded during 
the week of approximately 47,000 cars under the previous 
week and a decrease of 56,400 cars under corresponding 
week of last year, which was practically all due to the 
strike situation. 

“Considering the entire crop situation in Northwestern 
Region, with the exception of corn, which promises to 
be a bumper crop, and hay, it is estimated that the yield 
will be below average.in both quality and quantity. 

“Rains in nearly all of the districts affected by forest 
fires have served to quench the fires so that same are 
under control, with the exception of portions of Idaho, 
where fires are still destroying some timber. 

“Strike ot laborers at the ore docks and canal docks 
at Superior will very materially reduce the tonnage han- 
dled, causing a reduction in revenue. 

“The strike of shopmen has not had any very appreci- 
able effect on passenger travel, which continues heavy, 
and while there has been some reduction in passenger 
service account of the strike, there has not been any 
complaint because of the necessary curtailment of such 
service. : 

“During the past week 731 carloads of export freight 
were delivered ships at Seattle and Tacoma, leaving less 
than 1,000 cars under load at those ports. Applications 
for export permits continue strong and there seem to 
be good prospects for a fair movement of exports to the 
end of the year. Import business continues light. 

“Central Western Region—Total revenue traffic handled 
during the past week was 179,756 cars, a decrease of 4 
per cent under the same period of last year, and also 
shows a decrease of 7,000 cars under the previous week. 
These decreases were due largely to the labor situation. 

“The lumber loading showed an increase of 18 per cent, 
but ore decreased 37 per cent, coal 35 per cent, live stock 
8 per cent and grain 1 per cent. 

“Report of the California Export Committee indicates 
that transcontinental service has been excellent, averaging 
from New York 20 days, Chicago 12 days, Kansas City and 
Texas 9 days. Ocean rates are firm and there is every 
indication of activity in export business for some time to 
come. 

“Passenger travel continues to be very heavy in this 
region, but not quite the same amount of extra equip- 
ment has been required during the past week as was 
needed during the several previous weeks. 

“Movement of soldiers and sailors necessitated the op- 
eration of 36 special troop trains, as well as extra equip- 
ment on regular trains. 

“Southwestern Region—Labor troubles, which began on 
August 2 and continued throughout the week, made neces- 
sary the placing of restrictions upon the acceptance of 
freight, which resulted in a decrease of 1,058 cars in local 
loading for the week. During the same period, however, 
there was an increase of 3,867 loads received from connec- 
tions. 

“The labor situation is now normal and a heavy increase 
in local loading is expected for the current week. 


“During the month of July 238,000 box cars were loaded 
in this region with grain, grain products, lumber and 
forest products, which was an increase of 28,000 cars over 
July, 1918, and 47,000 cars over June, 1919. 

“For the period July 1 to August 8, inclusive, 23,027 
cars of new wheat and 2,818 cars of old wheat were loaded, 
showing an increase of 6,416 cars over same period last 
year. 

“Flour mills report increasing orders, now that new 
wheat is being received, and expect capacity business for 
some time to come. 

“Bituminous coal loaded during the month of July 
showed a decrease of 13,540 cars under July, 1918. Do- 
mestic coal is not being stored and consumers are not 
buying extensively. 

“Regular passenger travel continues satisfactory, in a 
good many instances necessitating the operation of extra 
sleepers and coaches, but adequate equipment has been 


‘ings affected by strike conditions. 
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furnished in all cases. A heavy movement of homeseekers 
is expected to Texas during the fall months. 

“Travel from and through the Memphis gateway and 
in Little Rock district is exceptionally heavy. There is 
also heavy travel to Colorada resorts. 

“Coastwise Steamship Lines—For the cotton season, 
Aug. 1, 1918, to July 31, 1919, the coastwise steamship 
lines handled 753,506 bales of cotton, which was a de- 
crease of 376,000 bales under the previous year, and ac- 
counts in large part for the decreased northbound ton- 
nage. 

“Service was somewhat interfered with during the past 
week by embargoes placed by rail connections on account 
of the strike of shopmen, but those embargoes are now 
being withdrawn and normal service will be restored 
within a few days. Southbound offerings at present are 
most encouraging and it has been necessary to place an 
additional steamship in service between New York and 
New Orleans. 

“Passenger travel over all lines continues good and 
shows an increase of 461 passengers over the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 

“Fuel Situation—Car supply shows improvement over 
previous week on eastern roads. Remainder C. & O. 
men out have returned to work. Southern lines’ car sup- 
ply affected by strike conditions. Other districts well 
taken care of. 

“Lake: Cars at ports down to 7,600 cars. New load- 
Good vessel supply. 
Dumping about 2,500 cars daily. 

“Tidewater: Dumping at northern ports good, with reg- 
ular vessel supply. Dumping at Hampton Roads restricted 
by tugboatmen’s strike, which is interfering with vessel 
placements. 

“New England: Situation remains unchanged, with light 
receipts of water-borne coal and consequent dependency 
on all-rail movement. 


“Express Section—The situation in New England has 
improved to such an extent that embargoes have been 
lifted on business destined to all points except those on 
the New Haven road. 

“Box cars are still being used for express business on 
account of shortage of express cars.” 


VALUATION REPORTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a report made to the Commission and promulgated 
by the latter August 22, the valuation division reported 
that the reproduction value, new, of the Norfolk Southern 
as of June 30, 1914, was $24,067,374. Reproduced with 
used material of as good condition as the material in the 
railroad, it would be worth $19,800,019. 


The railroad company owns and uses land, for carrier 
purposes, valued by the valuation division at $2,418,698. 

The road, which is a consolidation of properties that 
were in hard financial straits before the consolidation, has 
a capitalization of $16,000,000, face value of stock, and 
$21,889,142 of funded debt. 


The San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake is reported to 
be worth, on the basis of new material in 1914, $43,127,- 
969. The cost of reproducing it in its condition at that 
time, with used materials, would have been $35,701,567. 

The company owns and uses for carrier purposes land 
valued at $4,043,749 and non-carrier lands valued at $3,- 
624,677. It has a capital stock of the par value of $25,- 
000,000 and a funded debt of $56,274,000. 


The reports show that neither company has been able 
to earn what would be considered a fair return on invest- 
ment if the par value of the stock had been paid for the 
certificates. Their earnings have been so low that neither 


would be able to pay any dividend at all, if required to 


create and maintain a surplus for use in lean years. 


HEARING POSTPONED 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee announces that 
in Docket 4498, proposed cancellation of rules providing 
for storage in transit of fresh meats and packing-house 
products at points in Western Freight Traffic Committee 
territory, the hearing originally set for August 26 has 
been postponed until September 4, at 10:30 a. m., in Room 
1909, Transportation building. 
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CONTRACTS FOR INDUSTRY TRACKS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The reasons for the change of policy in regard to con- 
tracts for the construction and maintenance of private 
sidetracks (The Traffic World, August 23, p. 426), as dis- 
closed in a letter by Director-General Hines to the regional 
directors, are as follows: 

“It has come to my attention that there is some con- 
fusion and more or less dissatisfaction arising because of 
efforts to force the execution of contracts for industry 
tracks constructed prior to federal control where no such 
contracts existed. While contracts covering sidetracks 
are desirable, I call your attention to the fact that the 
execution of such contracts is not required by General 
Order No. 15. 

“In the absence of a written contract as to maintenance 
of an industry track constructed before the date of Gen- 
eral Order No. 15, the practice of the connecting carrier 
prior to federal control, as applied to such track of any 
particular industry from the beginning of its use by such 
industry, shall be considered as equivalent to a written 
contract in accordance with such practice. This is being 
covered by Supplement No. 2 to General Order No. 15. 

“The rail and fittings in that partion of the track re- 
quired to be paid for by the industry may be leased to 
the industry, with rental at 6 per cent on the current 
market value of the material, provided good and sufficient 
security is furnished to cover the return of such material 
and that the rental be paid annually in advance. 

“Your attention is also called to the fact that the Rail- 
road Administration has not deemed it wise to prescribe 
a uniform liability clause in industry track contracts, but 
the regional directors are to use such forms as, in their 
judgment and with the approval of the corporation, may 
be most appropriate. 

“IT shall be glad if you will instruct the officers of the 
roads in your region accordingly.” 


CARS ORDERED HOME 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


With a view to protecting the Canadian and New Eng- 
land potato traffic, Manager Kendall has issued bulletin 
CS-119, directing the return to their home rails of des- 
ignated series of cars, equipped with patented heating de- 
vices, to the Maine Central, the Canadian Pacific, the 
Canadian government railways and the Boston & Maine. 

The cars to be returned, under the conditions named, 
and the conditions, are as follows: 


sd the Maine Central, Series 65001 to 65500, Series 65501 to 


To the Boston & Maine Railroad, lessee, Eastman Car Com- 
pany, Series 50001 to 50100, 50501, Series 50101 to 50499, Series 
50700 to 50754. 

To the Canadian Pacific, Series 799000 to 799980, Series * es 500 
to 289998, Series 288000 to 288350, Series 289006 to 28949 

To the Canadian Government Railways, Series 65500 = 65540, 
Series 75541 to 75699, Series 65000 to 65076. 

Roads on which these cars locate may load the Maine Cen- 
tral and Eastman Car Company series to any New England 
point, but if no prompt loading available, the Maine Central 
equipment will be billed to the Maine Central Railroad and 
the Eastman Car Company equipment to the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, empty, via most direct route. 

The Canadian Pacific and Canadian Government Railway 
series will be loaded to owners. If no prompt loading avail- 
able, this equipment will be billed empty to owners via most 
direct route. 

Billing on which cars move empty will carry the following 
notation: Authority Car Service Section Bulletin CS-119 Not 
to Be Diverted or Misused. 

All roads will maintain check until further advised to secure 
continued prompt return of this equipment. 


RETURN OF WAR TAX 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In regard to the ruling of the solicitor of the internal 
revenue bureau, that railroads might return the war tax 
when they make reparation on account of unreasonable 
tates, the bureau has authorized the following: 

“Upon an inquiry received from the United States Rail- 
toad Administration, the Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
tecently ruled that where taxes have been collected by 
Carriers on the basis of their legally published rates and 
such rates have subsequently been declared excessive and 
Wreasonable, and ordered reduced by the Interstate Com- 
Merce Commission, reparation payments to the shippers 
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being required, the carriers making the reparation pay- 
ments may refund the amount of taxes collected on the 
charges found. to be excessive; or, in the event the taxes 
have been covered into the Treasury, the carrier in making 
reparation may refund the tax on the amount found to be 
excessive and take credit for the same against amounts 
included in any subsequent monthly return.” 


N. I. T. L. MEETING 


Following is the docket for the summer meeting of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, to be held at Pitts- 
sare? Benes Penn Hotel, Thursday and Friday, Sept. 

an 


Report of the Executive Committee. 

Proposed change in Article 6 of the Constitution, increas- 
ing minimum dues from $15 to $25 per annum. 

Investigation relative to car situation. 

Recognition of established rate relationships in ad- 
vances or reductions in rates. 

Recommendations to Congress with respect to the rail- 
road situation. 


Report of Special Committee. 

Through export bills of lading. 

Report of Special Committee on Railway Leases and Side- 
Track Agreements. 

Liability clause in railroad leases and sidetrack agree- 
ments. 

Report of Committee on Car Demurrage and Storage. 

Recodification of the demurrage code, status of. 
Report of the Committee on Transportation Instrumentali- 

ties. 
Report of Bill of Lading Committee. 

Uniform Bill of Lading. 

Two-year-and-one-day limitation in paragraph 3 of Uni- 
form Bill of Lading—intervention in Jos. E. Decker & 
Sons case. 

Report of Express Committee. 
Report of Committee on Rate Construction and Tariffs. 

Furnishing classifications free ‘of charge to shippers and 
commercial organizations. 

Consolidation of tariffs of individual lines into agency 
issues. 

Report of Baggage Committee. 

Uniform baggage tariff. 

Report of Freight Claims Committee. 
Report of Special Claim Committees. 

Special Committee on Concealed Loss and Damage. 

Special Committee on Packing-House Products. 

Special Committee on Coal and Coke. 

Special Committee on Fruits and Vegetables. 

Report of Organization Committee. 
Report of Membership Committee. 
Report of Weighing Committee. 
Report of Classification Committee. 
New Business. 

The program calls for two sessions on Thursday and 
one on Friday. Donald O. Moore is chairman of the com- 


mittee on arrangements. 


RATES ON ALCOHOL 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee * has_ set for 
hearing, 10:30 a. m., September 9, question of an advance 
in the rates on alcohol, denatured or wood, carloads, from 
New Orleans and related points to Chicago, Peoria, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, Ohio River, C. F. A. territory, points 
in Minnesota, Iowa, etc. 


FOR SALE 

Two. three-rack Shaw-Walker tariff files with four 
drawers. What do you offer? Midco Oil Sales Co., 1901 
Conway Building, Chicago. Phone, Main 2252. 


THOMAS L. PHILIPS 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
619 Third National Bank Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO’ 


attention to matters before Interstate 
Commerce and Federal Trade Commissions, rates, 
price fixing and valuation. 
PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
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EMERGENCY TRUCK SYSTEM 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Governor Goodrich of Indiana has 
begun formulating plans for a motor transport system for 
Indiana, to serve Hoosier citizens in event of a steam and 
electric railroad tienp or breakdown, -because of. strikes 
and weather conditions this winter. He has called on the 
highway transport division of the Indianapolis Chamber. of 
Commerce to manage the details of the work. 

More than 500 letters went out from the Governor’s 
office to city clerks of as many Indiana towns and cities, 
inclosing blank questionnaires, calling for motor truck sta- 
tistics. The information is to be assembled by the trans- 
‘port division and a plan for covering the state by trucks. 
In event of failure of other transportation systems, will 
be worked out. 

The officials wish to know the number of trucks, names 
of trucking companies and location of all persons engaged 
in public transportation by gasoline motor vehicles. It is 
intended to ascertain also which firms do only a within- 
the-city business and which ones do an intercity or town 
business, as well as their routes, etc. 

The Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce for some time 
has maintained a return load bureau, by which it has sought 
to have trucks entering the population centers from rural 
districts take back a load as well as bring one to the 
stockyards, markets or warehouses. The system is said 
to be working admirably. 

The bureau already has much information of the sort 
the Governor wishes to acquire, but the information is not 
complete. The questionnaire method has been adopted 
to obtain all the statistics so that a complete system of 
motor truck transportation may be arranged if necessary 
at any other time. 

More than 400 trucks are now engaged in work that 
could well fit into such a system, state officials believe. 
Recent railroad tieups because of strikes and other con- 
ditions have directed considerable attention to the motor 
transport plan. 

With the plan well started for a complete state system 
of improved and hard surface roads under the direction 
of the state highway commission, it is believed that motor 
truck transportation soon may become a thoroughly de- 
pendable factor in Hoosier progress. 

The letter sent out by the Governor to city and town 
clerks was as follows: 

In view of the possible interruptions in the regular trans- 
portation facilities of the state, it avpears to be advisable that 
we have a complete record of all of our transportation re- 
sources. 

The motor trucks of the state can render a very great serv- 
ice if they are called upon in an emergency, and if there is, 
in some central location, a complete record of these trucks, 
so that they can be mobilized for service quickly. 

I am inclosing a blank asking for information relative to 
the motor trucks in use in your city and I will appreciate your 
co- spestihe in os out this blank as completely and as. 
> ly as you ca 

You will note that the blanks are to be returned to the In- 
dianapolis Chamber of Commerce. This movement, however, 
is not an Indianapolis movement. I am merely using the fa- 
cilities of the Indianapolis chamber because of the fact that 
it has conducted a highway transport division for over two 
years and has a very definite and tried system for utijizing 
motor truck service, which will be used by the state if neces- 
sary. 

Your immediate co-operation in this matter will be very 
much appreciated. 


REPORT BY FRANCIS B. JAMES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The annual report of the committee on commerce, trade, 
and commercial law of the American Bar Association, pre- 
pared by Francis B. James, to be submitted to the associa- 
tion at its meeting at Boston September 3,,.4 and 5, con- 
tains observations on the codification of the law of com- 
mon carriers in interstate and state commerce, the Com- 
mission’s bills of lading decision on the Terger case 
arising under the Pomerene bills of lading law, and the 
United States Shipping Board. Among other things Chair- 
man James says: 

“Owing to the fact that Prof. Felix Frankfurter, the 
draftsman for the committee, has been devoting his en- 
tire time to war work and important questions growing 
out of the war, it has been impossible’ for. the committee 
and its draftsmen to make any progress in the codification 
of the law of common carriers as to freight in interstate 
and foreign commerce. The committee recommends that 
the Association has a resolution giving the committee ad- 


ditional time in which to report a tentative Graft of a 
bill for that purpose. 

“On April 14, 1919, in I. C. C. Docket No. 4844 In the 
Matter of Bills of Lading (52 I. C. C. R. 671) the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission handed down an opinion deal- 
ing with the issue and prescribing the form and substance 


of both domestic and export bills of lading under the Act 


of June 18, 1910 (36 Stat. 546). The conditions prescribe 
in these forms pertaining as they do to the law of com- 
mon carriers will furnish rich material to be used in the 
preparation of such code. 


“It has been the dream of the business world that some 
day carriers would issue clean bills of lading with no con- 
ditions printed thereon. The enactment of a code govern- 
ing common carriers as to freight in interstate and foreign 
commerce will go far toward eliminating conditions now 
found printed on the backs of bills of lading. 


“Owing in large measure, to the intense activities of the 
Association, Congress enacted a law entitled An Act Re. 
lating to Bills of Lading in Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce which was signed by the President Aug. 29, 1916, 
and became effective Jan. 1, 1917 (39 Stat. 538), commonly 
known as the Pomerene Act. Section 41 provided crim- 
inal sanctions for its enforcement largely for the purpose 
ot insuring the integrity of bills of lading and deterring 
the putting of spurious ones on the market to the dis- 


credit of the genuine. August Ferger and his code’ 


fendants were indicted under said section and the United 
States district judge sustained a demurrer to the indiet- 
ments on the ground that Congress had no power to so leg- 
islate. (256 Fed. Rep. 388.) The government carried the 
case to the Supreme Court of the United States which, 
on June 2, 1919, in an opinion delivered by Mr. Chief 
Justice White (from which Mr. Justice Pitney dissented) 
reversed the trial court, holding that Congress did have 
power to so legislate and that the legislation was constitu- 
tional and valid and remanded the case for trial. In view 
of the fact that this case is of vital and far-reaching im- 
portance and the opinion will not be officially reported for 
some time, the committee is taking the liberty of making 
a short quotation from the opinion of Mr. Chief Justice 
White as follows: 


That bills of lading for the movement of interstate com- 
merce are instrumentalities of that commerce which Congress 
under its power to regulate commerce has the authority to 
deal with and oh) for is too clear for anything but state- 
ment, as manifested not only by that which is cw gene by 
prior decisions, but also by the exertion of the power by 
gress. Nothing could better illustrate this latter view» a 
do the general Fn de ear of the act, the 41st section of which 
is before us. also Act of June 29, 1916, chap. 3591, sec. 
7, 34 Stat. 584, 593; Act of June 18, 1910, 36 Stat. 546; "Almy 
vs. California, '24 How. 169; Thames vs. Mersey Insurance Co., 
237 U. S. 19, 26; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. vs. 
Harold, 241 U, s. 371, 378; Luckenbach vs. McCahan Sw 
Refininy Co., 4 U. S. 139; Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Eo. 
vs. Sealy, 248 U. S. 365. ‘That as instrumentalities of inter- 
state commerce, bills of jading are the efficient means of credit 
resorted to for the urpose of securing and fructifying the flow 
of a vast volume of interstate commerce upon which the com- 
mercial intercourse of the country, both domestic and fore 
largely depends, is a matter of common knowledge as to 
course of business of which we may take judicial notice. In- 
deed, that such bills of lading and the faith and credit given 
to their genuineness and the value they represnt are the pro- 
ducing and sustaining causes of the enormous number me 
transactions in domestic and foreign exchange, is also so cer- 
tain and well known that we may notice it without proof. 


“Some unwise amendments to the Pomerene Bill were 
made in the House and which amendments were not ac- 
ceptable to. the Senate, but agreed to by it on account of 
the approachjng adjournment of Congress. Now that the 
Pomerene Act has been declared constitutional, the com- 
mittee will, in its next annual report, submit a draft of a 
bill to rectify these. errors.’ 


LOADING OF FREIGHT—NORTHWESTERN REGIQN 


Following is the revenue freight loading of railroads in 
the Northwestern region for week ending August 19, com- 
pared ‘with the corresponding period of last year: 





Cars Loaded. 

1919. 1918. 

Grain and grain products..... geste pSa wy tie coret 10,934 11s 
Live stock wasn « Ae 6,218 
Coal and coke Se eH 
Lumber - forest products . 16 
TE PE A OP RS eS rere enn ym “sb 
ty aT rong ts loet Ss Deh EN FEED one eee a coe 113,500 164,466 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 
GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- C U N A R D 


MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 

tting the men and the positions in touch with one another. @) 
The rates A — BT cstgg ogg as le ge oe moe A N C H R 
cents per wo rst insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, - ( ) 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- os N C H ©) R D O N A L D S N 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill 


TRAFFIC EXPERT, age thirty, twelve years’ general railway 
experience all departments, graduate in Interstate Commerce 
and Railway Traffic. Prior to military service, traffic manager 
large eastern manufacturing concern, one year railway experi- 
ence in France, competent rate man; wants position as traffic ; | 
manager or assistant. Best references, reasonable salary con- : 
sidered. R. B. E. 378, Traffic World, Chicago. ITANIAS 































TRAFFIC MANAGER WANTED—Experienced man to as- ; 9606063 ,, 6 ONE 
sume exceptionally remunerative position. Knowled ora. C. COV oc cecccsc er? 
Cc. rulings essential. C. E. C. 237, Traffic World, Chicago. 


COMPETENT aoa ae MAN desires promising connection. 
Aggressive. M. N. O. 296, Traffic World, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—Traffic songge= 2d, have seventeen years’ 
railroad experience in eocomas, understand tariff ap- 
























UNEXCELLED SERVICE 


















































plications yt ; & <2 lations, and experienced in handling acy Voss -ONT wane pew yous -avensours 
men. A. Y. A. 550, The raffic World, Chicago. NEW YORK-L NDON . new YORK-MEDITERRANEAN 
TRAFFIC MANAGER now employed in that capacity de- Gaarowtiverseeee ae tonbon ) 
sires immediate change. Eight years railroad and three years MONTREAL-AVONMOUTH Ont REAL-GLASGOW H 
industrial traffic experience. References if desired. R. E. E. MONTREAL-LONDON POR ND-GLASGOW 
331, Traffic World, Chicago. PORTLAND-LONDON PAILADELPHIA-BRISTOL 
Aquitania M th Verbani Vasconia | 
TRAFFIC MANAGER, fifteen years’ experience—railroad— ~ . “ a yl p haansee | 
industrial official territory. A. D. D. 117, Traffic World, Chi- --. a ee See Semen Sonnania | 
cago. Saturnia Tarantia Italia } 
Vindelia Verentia Valacia Vitellia 
Vellavia Vardulia Venusia Vennonia i 


Virgilia 


BATES to Irish, English and Scotch points via Liverpool, London, Glasgow i 
cr Avonmouth, and to Mediterranean points via Genoa, Naples or 
Piraeus, quoted on application. 
REFRIGERATOR SPACE FOR EVERY PURPOSB 


For information as to rates, sailings, evc., and for booking arrangements, 







MAN, GENERALLY EXPERIENCED, freight rate adjust- 
ments, tariff compilation, claims, etc., wants position. Good 
knowledge present rate conditions. Results guaranteed by 
previous success. Recommendations, present and former em- 
ployers. Address ‘‘Ambitious,”’ Traffic World, Chicago. 




























apply to 
Several f first meas can Oak Ties. For imme- eee eniledelst 
everal cars of first-class 6x a es. r ) 
diate shipment. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. a ll sieenapolis Ly uy eae | 
: San Francisco Pittsburgh Vancouver Cleveland 



























TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Vateretate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by i 
oe ublic and the state and se vernments of the needs i 
of the traffic world; to secure pro legislation where deemed i 
necessary, and the “modification o oeeaent laws where consid- 1} 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the ' 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chi i! 
G. M. Freer i 
{ 






Do You Need 
RATE QUOTATIONS . 


Domestic. (Between any points in the United States, 
also between points in the United States and Canada.) 
Export: Inland. Import: Ocean. 


STATISTICAL DATA OF ANY KIND 


Rate compilations for prosecution or defense of . com- 
plaints before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


New York Seattle Philadelphia Montreal | 
; 
’ 
} 
{ 
















































Legal ini erin hase i tersta pe: Bh . | i RY nk ep vic cad ong nemtdenbagh obos c0r0 03:0 rsdeeed Presiden 
portation. — 8 any P of in eee Sec. Central Coal Association, | Neave Bldg., Cincinnati, Oo 
Opinions covering complicated traffic problems. R. D. Sangster...... aaoce . Vice-Presiaent 
Copies of Freight Rate Authorities, 15th Section Appli- Transportation ‘Commissioner, Kansas’ ‘City Chamber of ! 
cations, I. C. C. Decisions, etc. e a i * i 
cases scar F&F. occas een peseresssesese ee retary-Treasurer 
Oe before the Interstate T. M. Crane Company, 836 South ‘idichtgan Avenue, Ghi- 
* 3 ; : ° cago, ; 
Special Service covering matters being handled before the: 
Interstate Commerce Commission. TBs. BE, bv cc cv cccccvcccccoccegssetccece - Assistant Secretary 









United States Shi Board. 
United States Rai Administration. 
Department of Commerce or any other department 


5 North La Salle tSreet, Chicago, Til. : i] 
: 
; 











MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 






















i 

of the Federal Governiient. industries Located at Sterling and Rock Fails, Ill. / 
Presentation to Classification Committees of applica- & Ww. attend ecshardgrsst-ceeecetanes* sess taseg zo. Ergeeuent 
tions for changes in ratings or rules. J. Burleigh Teikindscacds bevtete . ses ees -Secretary-Treasurer ) 
Compiltation of freight rate statements, including imme- we Wis BIE NSS X.n0o 0.0688 0 00 00300 aha <500 00 $02250 wheres 
diate advice of current c as same take place. All co: ndence relative to movement of traffic to or from i 
Freight Tariffs Compiled, Indexes Compiled bt Sup- Sterling an Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic ; 


Manager, General Offices. Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ii. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ANY SERVICE ANY TIME 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St. Chicago, I[il. 






lements thereto issued. 
Fifteenth Section Applications prepared and filed. 
Tariff, Classification, Interstate Commerce and Railroad 
Administration Rules quoted and interpreted. 


We Can Serve You Well 
Special Service Department J 
The Traffic Service Bureau ™%, Gilowds Building, 
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he 10797. Burnham-Munger-Root Dry Goods Co., Smith- he 
Cord-Townsend Dry Goods Co., Kansas City, vs. Baltimore 
Steam Packet Co. et al. 

Against rates of $1.38, $1.38, $1.32 and $1.30 on cotton piece 
goods from Boston, New York, Philadelphia ‘rate groups, 
ocean-and-rail, to Kansas City, as in violation of the first 
section of the act to regulate commerce, of section 10 of the 
federal control act, and unlawful because in violation of that 
part of the fourth ‘section forbidding through «ates in excess 
of the sum of the intermediates. Asks for the restoration of 
the old rates and reparation. 

No. 10798. Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend Ry. Co. vs. Lake 
Erie & Western et al. 

Alleges unjust discrimination against complainant in that 
the Lake Erie and its connections decline to recognize com- 
plainant as a common carrier or enter into through route and 
joint rate arrangements with it or the interchange of traffic 
on a reciprocal switching basis, but lists it as an industry 
and requires it to pay switching charges applicable to ship- 
pers and denies shippers on its line the benefit of joint rates. 
Asks for joint rates. 

pe. — Pe atoen Lumber Co., Kansas City, vs. Michigan Cen- 
ral et al. 

Alleges overcharges by reason of excessive estimated weight 
on a carload of lumber from Silsbee, Tex., to Nashville, Mich. 
Asks for reparation. 

No. 10800. St. Bernard Cypress Co., New Orleans, vs. N. O. T. 
& M. et al. 

Against a rate of 21.5 cents on cypress lumber from New 
Orleans to Pointe a la Hache, La., a distance of forty-five 
miles, as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for reparation to a 
subsequently sage ee me rate of 10 cents, 

No. 10800, Sub. No. 1—Same vs. Same. 

As to p= ln from New Orleans to Phoenix. Asks for a 
reparation down to 9 cents. 

No. 10500, Sub No. 2. Louisiana Red Cypress Co. vs. N. O. T. 
& M. et al. 

Against a rate of 11.5 cents on cypress from New Orleans 
to Violet, La., as unjust and unreasonable, because in excess 
of a subsequently established rate of 7 cents. Asks for repa- 
ration down to that rate. 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


Note.—iItems in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


September 4—Altoona, Pa.—Examiner Sosther: 
10682—D. M. Bare Paper Co. vs. C. & O. R. Co. et al. 
Copsemeer 5—Cleveland, O.—Examiner ae 
10693—Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
— (Sub. — 1 and 2)—Lakewood Bl Co. vs. N. 
. Cc. & St. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
mi" (Sub. “om 3)—Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. B. & O. 
Rk. R. Co. et al. 
eeeee 6—Washington. D. C.—Examiner Fleming 
10657—R. R. DuVal & Co., Inc., vs. Director -, PT Pa. 


R. R. et al. 
September 8—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Woodrow: 
eo ee) : eel Co. vs. Salem, Winona & Southern 
. R. Co. et al. 
bey ~<a te Iron Works Co. vs. Hines, A. T. & S. F..R. R. 
‘Oo. eta 


Coney 8—York, Pa.—Examiner Fleming 
10658—J. B. Young & Co. vs. Hines, C. ra ‘Oo. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 8—EI! Paso, Tex.—Examiner Butler: 
10671—Taylor & Smith, merchandise brokers, vs. Hines, Sou. 
Pac. Co. et al. 
10721—E1 wey posh and Door Co. vs. Hines, A. T. & S. F. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
a 8—Portsmouth, O.—Examiner poe: J 
0533—Whitaker-Glessner Co. vs. B. & O. R R. Co. et al. 
on tember 8—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Gartner: 
BP ery Lumber and Fuel Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. 
y. Co 
10680—La Salle County Carbon Coal Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
September 8—Washington, D. ee Pattison: 
10663—Chas. Boldt Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
Copter 8&—St. Louis, Mo. phobia: Woodward: 
0633—Scram Glass Mfg. Co. vs. Hines 
10635—The Wright Tie Co. vs. Batesville Southwestern R. R. 


10637—-Watker A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. Seaboard Air Line 

y. eta 

fephowner 8—Washington, D. C., before Division 2 of I. C. C.: 
x Parte 70—Rates on grain and grain products from north- 
western points. 


September St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Woodward: — 
i. ar am Schwartz Rajl-and, Steel Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. 
y. eta 


ew are eg ame Rail ang’ Steel Co. vs. M. L. & T. R. 


& 8 ta 
by. y= 2 Schwartz Rail apd Steel Co. vs. Tl. Cent. R. R. 
‘o. et a 

September 9—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Fleming 

0643—Lukens Steel Co. vs. Hines, P. & R. "Ry. Co. et al. 
er 9—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Woodrow 

10638—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, > I. & L. Ry. Co. et . 

pe weld Lumber Co. vs. Hines, N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. 

eta 


10681—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
10689—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
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loose Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
= reer Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Boston & Albany R. BR 
et a 


a 10—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Fleming: 
ns 1 and 2)—E. IL. egies de Nemours & Co. yg, 
Hines. F . & R. Ry. Co. et a 
10707 (Subs. 1 and 2)—E. i. Du Jont de Nemours Co. yg, 
Hines, B. & M. R. R..et al. 


September 10—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Woodro 
by: ge Loars Lumber Cc. vs, Hines, P. C. C. & “St. L. Ry. 
0. e 
i af ama d Lumber Co. vs. Hines, St. L.-S. F: Ry. Co, 


10961 Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, G. & S. I. R. R. Co. et al, 
ae” ig” amoanaed Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Union Pacific R. R. Co, 


10709—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. ct al 


apse 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner was oe 
a 


Edward Hines Lumber Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co, 


{0s62 Interstate Iron and Steel Co. vs. P. R. R. Westerh 
Lines et al. 


Sepeemnber 10—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner eg ed 
10690—Philip Carey Mfg. Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


September 10—Salisbury, Md.—Examiner Santina De 
10705—David J. “eg and Arthur M. Northrup, trading as the 
John Bowden , vs. Hines, New York, Philadelphia @ 
Norfolk R. R. Co. et al. 


MOVEMENT OF MELONS 


I. T. Sparks, traveling freight and passenger agent for 
the Southern Pacific at El Centro, has compiled approx- 
imate figures on the movement of the canteloupe and water- 
melon crops out of the Imperial Valley this year, showing 
the growth of this industry. 

From a little over 14,000 acres over 118,000,000 cante- 
loupes were obtained, or a melon for every man, woman 
and child in America. Two and one-half million crates 
were required and 7,830 cars to move the crop. The gross 
returns for this crop totaled approximately $9,208,080 and 
the net returns to growers $1,710,072. 

From 800 acres of watermelons over 13,000 tons of me 
ons were obtained, netting growers $66,240, or $82 an acre, 

In June over a thousand carloads of other products 
moved from the valley with a net value to the ranchers of 
$1,122,660. 

The total value of the watermelon and canteloupe crops, 
90 per cent of which moved in June, added to the other 
shipments out of Imperial Valley that month, was $11,336, 
140 gross and $2,898,972 net. 

The approximate cost to rent, cultivate land, plant and 
grow these products and deliver them to the consuming en 
was $8,457,168. 


ADEQUACY OF REVENUE 


(Continued from page 444) 


shall be displaced entirely, or in part by some sort 
of transportation board which shall make the rail- 
road policy of the nation and tell the Commission 
what to do as to the level of rates, it will be because 
the impression has prevailed that the Commission 
has been narrow in its view and is either unwilling 
to take the broad outlook or incapable of doing so. 
We do not say that the Commission should rush 
into the forum to make its opinions known, or evel 
that it would be proper for it to do so—though 


through Commissioner Clark’s appearance before ° 


the committees of Congress the public has come to 
be pretty well satisfied as to what the Commission’$ 
view is. But there are ways of doing things, and if 
it is to be assured that the Commission shall con- 
tinue to be the one regulatory body, it would seem 
to be increasingly necessary either that it should 
display some realization of what is generally con- 
sidered to be the vital problem, or that Congress 
should decide to instruct it as to the way in which 
it should go, or both. 
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Pigs May Be Pigs 


Apoligies to E. P. Butler 


But There Is a Vast Difference in Tags 


Raw materials play such an important part in the value 
and service of -your tags that we want to tell you some- 
thing more about them. 


You know, there are still many people who think that all 
tags of manila color are alike—and naturally will purchase 
whatever is offered at the lowest price, regardless of the 
purpose for which it is intended. 


It was because of this that the Railway and Express 
Companies were compelled to make strict rules defin- 
ing the quality of tags to be used on shipments. 


Do not misinterpret these rules. Transportation companies 
have no objection to the use of tags as tags; a strong tag 
properly attached is as good, and usually a better and more 
convenient method of marking than any other available. 


We manufacture many different kinds of tags for many 
different purposes—from a light weight manila costing but 
very little per thousand to the finest all rope and linen 
qualities, each one standard of its kind. 


Perhaps we can help you in selecting a tag exactly adapted 
to your usage. 


A postal will place you in touch with INTERNATIONAL 
SERVICE. , 


INTERNATIONAL JAG (OMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 








JAMESTOWN WAREHOUSE CO. 


Jamestown, No. Dak. ~ 


Transfer, Storage and Forwarding 


LOGICAL POINT FOR DISTRIBUTION OF MER- 
CHANDISE FOR NORTH DAKOTA 





DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
“The Heart of Illinois” 
Gives quicker service by steam and electric lines 
to all Central Illinois. 


PARKE & SON CoO. 


Members Am ican Chain of Warehouses 
STORAGE TRANSFER FORWARDING 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 or AO st. , 


a tr AS 
FORWA AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El~ Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


Gordon Fireproof Warehouse & Van Co. 
219-23 North 11th Street, OMAHA, NEB. 

6 Warehouses on Track—4 Sprinkled 
Insurance Rate, 20c. Trackage Space, Two Blocks 
General Transfer and Forwarding 
Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
$50 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


The Natural Hub for West of Missouri River Car Load Distribution 
Trains make up on = !1i Main Lines 
5 Railroads and serve \41 Branch Lines 


Shippers’ Interests Conserved. Fireproof Warehouse 


STAR VAN & STORAGE CO., Lincoln, Nebraska 





OAKLAND CALIFORNIA sacramento 
POOL CAR SERVICE 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE (0 





CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors 


‘ Correspondence Solicited. 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F. W. HAGEN & CO. 1131 EAST TTTH STREET 


6 Car Svah CHICAGO, JILL. Cap’y, 1000 Cars 


Carolina Storage & Distributing Co. 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


We store and distribute all classes of freight. Modern 
brick warehouse located on railroad tracks. Pool car 
distribution a specialty. Being centrally located, Raleigh 
is the most logical distributing point fog the Carolinas. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
GLOBE TRANSFER & STORAGE 


‘ “GLOBE DELIVERY CO.” 


Cut your cost of handling merchandise in Western 
Missouri River territory by shipping to Lincoln, the 
natural distribution center, of this territory. Globe 
Service will make you a satisfied customer. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
‘*PONY EXPRESS’’ 
ST. JOSEPH .. MISSOURI 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Consignments of freight in.carloads or less for Cincinnats — 
and points beyond solici at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a s,ecialty. 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CO. 


Established 1859. 





ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carload Distribution 


Excellent eye A for —_—os without ca . Insur- 
ance rate Mem of Apnorsens arehouse- 
men’s poh. % oak po can Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


CINCINNATI], OHIO jocth: South, East and West 
J. C. Buckles Transfer Co. 


SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing high freight rates means greater difference be- 
tween Crone less carload rates than heretofore. 


Send * Yer distribution to North, South, East and West 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight | 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts. 
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America’s Greatest Truck Engine 


From every standpoint—design, material, construction, 
extreme care in manufacture and inspection, the Wisconsin 
Engine is recognized as indisputably America’s Greatest 
Truck Engine. 

There are several very good “‘second best”’ truck en- 
gines on the market, any one of which is good enough for 
an ordinary truck; but there is only one engine that is 

good enough for ‘‘ America’s Greatest Truck’’—and that 
engine is the “ Wisconsin” —first in gas economy, endur- 
ance, reliability and all-round engine efficiency. 

And we put into our 2-ton MUTUALthe same 4x'6 
Wisconsin engine that . 
others use in 
their 3 and 
3%-ton trucks. 


An “All Star” Truck|= 


Likean ‘‘All-Star’’ theatrical performance, the MUTUS 
TRUCK is an aggregation of units that have won a place 
and a name for themselves at the very top of the profession 


In making our selection of the units for the MUTUAL we closed our ears to the noise gf 
mere popular advertising; and, by careful comparison, measurement and test, of the rival makes of 
engines, clutches, transmissions, universals, frames, axles, radiators, steering gears, magnetos, 
buretors, wheels and all other parts, chose the ones that the great majority of the best postedf. 
authorities on the ‘‘inside’’ agreed with us were the only ones that could be used for a truck thal 
would dare call itself—‘‘America’s Greatest Truck.”’ 


MUTUAL SUPER SPECIFICATIONS (TWO TON 
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America’s Greatest Truck Governor 


The Duplex Company’s Du- 
plex (not Simplex) is the only 
one that controls road-speed 
independent of motor-speed. 
It makes the driver obey the 
owner’s orders. always and 
everywhere; it is, in fact, an 
“automatic chauffeur,” that adds years of life to the 
chine by guarding it against abuse. It is vastly morehsy4: 
accurate than throttle control; makes a 20% increase ing. 
gasoline efficiency by use of a patented “‘grid’’ valvef™~ 
instead of the butterfly type. It proportions fuel-feed 
to suit road conditions, delivers power as needed, and inm-fMg 
sures a quick get-away. The Duplex delivers more power {nai 
on hills and bad roads; increases average road speed 2- 
30% and acts as an automatic safety brake on steep down 
grades. Incidentally it costs us 2 to 5 times as much as 
other makes and types. 


America’s Greatest Truck Clutch 


The Hele-Shaw, Universal No. 5, oil-immersed, multi- 
ple-dise clutch costs us twice as much as the next best, 
and from three to four times as much as clutches used on 
the majority of trucks. It gives a Smooth, silent but 
positive pick-up; a firm |e 
final grip; and saves the en- is de 
gine and entire mechanism ‘Druck 
(including tires) the ruinous he} 
“racking” that cheap - q 
clutches cause. You will 
tolerate no other clutch on 
any truck you own after 
you use the Hele-Shaw. 
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America’s Greatest Truck Universal 
Could it be anything but a Spicer? And we use three 
jicer joints in the shaft and a fourth in the universal 
itch itself. Here, too, we put into our 2-ton Mutual 
“~B size used for 3 and 334-ton trucks by all-other makers 
ho use the Spicer, 


erica’s Greatest Truck Transmission 


1 “Fuller” of course; and 
fi eir model ‘‘G5’’ selective; 
Hith removable plates, to 
it attachment of me- 
hanical hoist and tire 
mmp. Four speeds for- 
mardand reverse. A simple 
urdy, dependable geéar-set 
sed by leading high-priced 
mick makers on their 3 and 
$4-ton models. 
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America’s Greatest Truck Axles 
(Ball Bearing) 

To insure the highest efficiency, we adopted the Sheldon 
Worm Gear Axle—first because both the worm thrust and 
dial loads are taken by ball bearings, which offer less 
Riction than. any other type of bearing. Second— 
kcause it is of the semi-floating type, which has the ad- 
antages of greater simplicity, less weight, greater carry- 
i capacity, greater resistance to side shocks, lower 
Maintenance cost and greater ease of removing wheels for 
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ispection. The more deeply versed in scientific auto- 

Motive engineering a man is, the more emphatic will be 
tis declaration that the Sheldon is America’s Greatest 

‘Pruck Axle. 

Sheldon Ball bearing steering knuckle type of Front 

was adopted as a matter of course. 
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Greatest Truck” 





UTUAL TRUCK COMPANY. SULLIVAN, INDIANA, U. S. A. 





And These, Too, Are Greatest: 
Parish and Bingham pressed steel Frame; extra 
heavy type. Length 224 inches. 
Mather Chrome Vanadium Springs. 
Smith Metal Wheels for solid tires—regular equipment 
and not a costly extra. 
Dayton Steel Wheels for pneumatic tires. 


Goodyear or Firestone Tires; 36x 4 solid for front 
wheels and 36x 8 for rear; or same makes of Pneus 
matic tires as an option, at an extra cost, 

Ross Steering Gear—with 20 inch wheel (not 17-18 
inch). 

Perfex Radiator, worth a big story in itself. 


Bosch Magneto—type ZR4 withimpulse-starter. Dust 
proof and water proof. 


Stromberg Carburetor; type M. 

Bound Brook Oilless Bushings: throughout. 

Weather-tite Cab—fit for a King; regular equipment. 

Powell Muffler—12 sections. Remarkably silent. 

Electric Steel Castings at vital points, where others 

use Malleables. 

25-Gallon Gasoline Tank 

Special 214-gallon Reserve Lubricating Oil Tank. 
Wheel base—150 inch. 


Specifications on the Mutual 314-ton 
and 5-ton are equally “Great.” 


Buy One “Mutual” 


Don’t quibble about the price; but take our word for it— 
on this one purchase—that we give more for the money, in 
actual cost to us, than you can get in any other truck. 


Put your “‘ MUTUAL” into the hardest service you have, 
and keep a record of its ton-mile performance—all costs 
counted, 


Do this, and all your future purchases will be MUTUALS. 


Werise or fall on this test; and remember, we have vastly 
more at stake than you, 
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The leadership of General American Tank Today more than ever shippers value ' 
Cars is not confined to the United States of “GATX” Service. The demands on old cars a 
America alone. It has crossed the Seven and the demands for new cars are in propor- t 
Seas and traveled to the remote corners of’ tion to the present unexampled business. 
the earth. Check a: , D \ 
“GATX” principles and specifications are ee Oe ee ee ‘ 
or insufficient equipment means crippled : 


standard everywhere. Strength and smooth 


; , . ; business and lost opportunities. 
and economical operation are inherent in PP . 


i at 


them. The leadership of more than a score Place your orders immediately for prompt 
of years has developed special features and delivery. Consult our experts — their advice 
refinements that are unique. is free. Write for information. 


~~ we Ce FS 


General American Tank Car Corporation 


Builders Lessors 


General Offices: Harris Trust Building, Chicago 
Plants at: East Chicago, Ind.; Sand Springs, Okla.; Warren, Ohio 

Sales Offices: 17 Battery Place, New York; ‘ 

24 California Street, San Francisco 





